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CHAPTER I. 



Whoever has travelled from Hyeres to Saint-Raphael by 
the railway that follows the line of the coast must have re- 
marked on his left, after rather less than an hour's journey, 
a tiny town of very African aspect, built in amphitheatre 
fashion on one of the nearest slopes of the Maure mountains, 
and perched on a steep declivity, covered with lavender and 
cactus. All the guide-books for Provence inform us that 
this town, called Bormes, commands an admirable view of 
the beach that bears its name, in a northern comer of which 
is Lavandon, a pretty little fishing village used as a harbour 
by merchant vessels of small burden. The guide-books tell 
us also that the cork-tree being the principal product of the 
vast forests of the Maures, the important industry of the dis- 
trict is the manufacture of corks. But they do not say that 
in 1857 a cork merchant, called Francois Trayaz, died at the 
age of sixty-three, after a short illness which had not seemed 
particularly dangerous, leaving two sons and two daughters 
and a fortune of half a million. 

The elder of the sons was particularly stationary in his 
habits, and did not believe it was possible for any one really 
to live outside Provence. The younger, on the contrary, was 
a wanderer by nature and a lover of adventures. He scorned 
the idea of a modest fortune, deeming poverty less humili- 
ating than the possession of an income that was just a com- 
petence and no more. Beggar or millionaire was his motto. 

He had read somewhere that an emigrant who has the sense 
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to choose the right spot for settling in, and the right profes- 
sion, and who brings money with him, is almost sure to 
make a big fortune. To those of his family who laughed at 
him, he answered : " Go and play your games of bowls, eat 
your onions, and take all the pleasure you can get out of 
your insignificant little fortunes: mine will make such a 
noise one of these days that it will prevent you from sleep- 
ing." Six months after his father's death he embarked for 
New York with his 120,000 francs. 

What he did in America, how he set to work to win a 
great fortune, no one ever exactly knew. It is asserted that 
having left New York to go West, he got hold of a ranch to 
let in Dakota, and paid the government an absurdly small 
price for it, after a judicious distribution of gratuities. 
Twelve years later, it appears, he sold off his ten thousand 
head of cattle, and left for the Rockies, whither the stream 
of adventurers was steadily flowing. For some time he 
tried one new spot after another without finding anything, 
and was beginning to get discouraged when a lucky chance 
discovered to him a silver mine so rich that in a short time 
it was yielding him two thousand dollars a day. 

What is quite certain is that he had the money-making 
instinct, a strong will, sharp wits, and that bold prudence 
which watches for opportunities, and risks nothing without 
careful enquiry. Add to that, few wants, few scruples, and 
a hard nature. He found it no hardship to dispense with 
the amenities of civilisation, and the intercourse of the civil- 
ised ; he enjoyed life among his cowboys, and had no objec- 
tion to a society of prospectors. He liked a primitive state, 
not far removed from the natural, where each man sees 
that justice is done to himself, and where he gains his case 
revolver in hand. It is told of him that when he was living 
on his ranch, he had a quarrel with a neighbour about the 
possession of a spring, which grew bitterer* and bitterer until 
the cowboys took sides, and it cost three men their lives. 
It is even claimed that later on when he had a difficulty 
with the owners of a neighbouring mine, he took strong 
measures against them, one of them being found at the 
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point of death in a neighbouring ditch, and vowing before 
he died that he had been murdered by one of Christopher 
Trayaz's " fighting-men," who was arrested and tried. But 
this valiant defender of his master's rights was acquitted, 
and the rumour ran that M. Trayaz had bought the jury for 
the sum of fifteen thousand dollars. 

His mine began to bring in less, so he sold it to some 
speculators, and returned to the East. He had a genius for 
investments, and soon doubled and trebled his fortune. But 
the strain began to tell, and for the first time in his life the 
sturdy Provencal, with his squat figure and broad heavy 
shoulders, fell ill. His life was despaired of ; and though 
he recovered, he was hardly recognisable, so thin and 
shrunken had he grown. He went back to work, but bad 
attacks of fainting warned him he had exhausted his powers. 
His physician told him he was killing himself, that he was 
threatened with heart disease, and that it was imperative 
that he should rest. This verdict threw him into a state of 
consternation ; he had a horror of resting, and yet he wanted 
to live ; after all his labour, he wanted to enjoy its fruits. 
He was then fifty-eight years of age, and knew that America 
is not a place to rest in. Much against his will, after a long 
struggle he decided to start for Europe, and go back to spend 
his last years in his native land, wither he carried with him 
an immense fortune, an immense pride, a great scorn for 
the human race, a deep disdain for conventional morality, 
and an insolent and capricious egotism, which furnished his 
sole rule of conduct. 

It will easily be believed what a sensation his return, 
after thirty years of absence, made in his village. He had 
never written home, and his doings were only vaguely 
known by hearsay and distant rumours. A complete legend 
had grown up about him ; all kinds of impossible tales were 
told of him, claiming to have the authority of an inhabitant 
of Hyeres, whose cousin german lived in America, and 
who affirmed that by exceedingly doubtful means Monsieur 
Trayaz had become one of the richest capitalists in Europe 
and that he possessed at the very lowest two hundred mil- 
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lions ; as a matter of fact no one had ever seen this man of 
Hy^res, and the two hundred millions was an exaggeration ; 
but you can not tell from seeing a person's face that his 
fortune is seventy instead of two hundred millions, and 
when M. Trayaz went out in Bormes, women and children 
flew to the windows and doors to see the owner of two hun- 
dred millions pass by. 

Their only surprise was that there should be so little to 
look at in their owner, that he should be so thin and unim- 
posing of aspect. They looked for big shoulders and big 
fists ; they were no longer to be seen ; his very muscles had 
dwindled ; only his nerves remained, and they tormented 
him. Small, thin, and bald, with hooked nose and chin, 
hollow cheeks, and waxen complexion, this broken-down 
man's great black eyes were most disquieting from their 
brightness and want of geniality : one of them was always 
open, the other he kept half shut, and, of the two, the one 
that was half shut seemed to see most and be the most 
expressive. 

Come home from so far away and with such store of 
wealth, he was held an extraordinary being, a kind of ma- 
gician, full of secrets that would die with him. He. was 
admired, even feared, but little liked. And yet, those who 
knew said, there was nothing to dislike in him. His Amer- 
ican friends declared him capable of sudden fits of generos- 
ity, and possessed of a kind of savage grace by no means 
displeasing, when he was in his best moods ; but the slave 
of every kind of caprice when his nerves were upset, when 
he delighted to harass and humiliate his neighbour. 

The first cai*e of this bird of prey was to make himself a 
nest, or an eyry. The lovely plain between the station of 
Bormes and Lavandon is bounded on the north by the prin- 
cipal chain of the Maures mountains, which follow the coast 
line from east to west ; on the south, by a secondary chain 
which runs out from it at Londe, and after breaking up into 
a series of parallel elevations, abuts on the peninsula of Cape 
Benat. A smiling, fertile little valley separates two of these 
minor chains. From the rare beauty of its fig-trees and 
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their succulent fruit it is called La Figuiere. The soil there 
is good, and can be used equally well, according to aspect, 
for cultivating the vine, olive, wheat, oats, strawberries, and 
beans. La Figuiere, and a great part of the mountain cov- 
ered with cork-trees that shelters it on the south, belonged 
to a Count Destreux, seldom seen by his tenants, whose cha- 
teau grew more dilapidated every year without his ever 
taking the trouble to repair it. On several occasions, in his 
needs for money, he had sold portions of his ample domains. 
At last he decided to sell the rest. A purchaser had ap- 
peared, and they had nearly come to terms, when M. Trayaz 
came on the scene, outbidding him so enormously that he 
carried the day. 

Although delighted with his acquisition he did not mean 
to be content with it alone. He objected to enclosures, and 
meant not only to recover the lands that had been sold, un- 
til the vast property had reassumed its original proportions, 
but to add to it until he was owner of the whole valley. He 
easily disposed of the smaller proprietors of what he con- 
sidered pieces of his estate, for which he made them offers 
they would have been mad to refuse. But there are still to 
be found individuals, who prefer to the pleasure of growing 
rich by a good bargain, that of keeping anything they have 
once possessed, and proving to the world they have a will of 
their own, and mean to abide by it. 

Two obstinate owners, one a peasant, the other an artist, 
declined all M. Trayaz's proposals : he tried in vain to cir- 
cumvent them, they remained firm. He liked to carry 
things with a high hand, and had no taste for diplomacy^ 
His dictum was : *' I want it, and I pay money down ; name 
your price." The artist and the peasant answered : " We 
are very comfortable where we are, and mean to stay there." 
The man who had bought an American jury was amazed 
and indignant at the resistance of these two fools who did 
not know their own interests. Happily, at this juncture, 
Providence vouchsafed him a new mark of its favoiu*, and 
sent him M. Felix Sucquier. 

He was an agent, recently come to settle in the neigh- 
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bourhood. There had been some rather nasty reports about 
him, but no one believed tliem ; it often Iiappens that a Pro- 
vencal will believe what is not true, and refuse to believe 
what is. Yet his red puffy face, low brow, and pimply 
cheeks, his underhand look, and big, ill-shaped mouth did 
not prepossess in his favour. The first time he saw him, M. 
Trayaz thought him exceedingly ugly ; disliking in him 
most his clammy hands and unctuous voice, which he held 
proof positive of the truth of the unfavourable reports. But 
ho had no natural aversion for rogues, whom he considered 
more easily managed and often more useful than honest 
folk, provided of course you know them thoroughly, and 
have them at your mercy. He talked to M. Sucquier until 
he had turned him thoroughly inside out, extorted all kinds 
of confessions from him, and got a pretty complete knowl- 
edge of liis past. After which he decided he was his crea- 
ture, began to use him, and found him a satisfactory tool. 

M. Sucquier undertook the peasant first. He announced 
to him one day, in a tone of lugubrious sympathy, that the 
water he had hitherto used to irrigate his strawberry beds 
and vegetables would soon be taken away from him ; that its 
use had only been allowed to him out of pure good-nature ; 
that the stream from which he supplied himself having its 
spring in a part of the mountain recently purchased by M. 
Trayaz, the new proprietor of La Figuiere had the right to 
divert the course elsewhere, and meant to do so. " Let him, 
I shall have the law of him," answered the peasant On 
which the officious and unctuous go-between, who could 
take a different tone when he liked, began to laugh. What 
was the use of going to law with a man who was worth two 
himdred millions I 

" Two hundred millions ! " scoffed the peasant, who 
prided himself on not being easily taken in. " That's a joke 
of the Bonnes' folk. If anyone is the owner of two hundred 
millions, it's not that lean little jackanapes, who looks more 
like a plucked fowl than anything else." 

" Right you are there : I know from a certain and reliable 
source that he has but sixty, and as in America the title of 
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millionaire is only given to those who possess a million 
pounds sterling, that's to say twenty-five millions of francs, 
the little lean man is only a millionaire twice and a half 
over. As you please. Go to law if you like, and may 
Heaven help you ! " 

It took three months to convince the peasant, then he 
gave in, and M. Sucquier received a heavy fee. 

The other was more difficult to manage. The estate of 
M. Trayaz stretched, on the east, right out to the sea. He 
had succeeded Count Destreux in the possession of a semi- 
circular creek bounded on one side by a bare cliff, on the 
other by a well wooded mountain and a rocky promontory, 
which, seen from a distance resembles a crouching sphinx 
asking its riddles of the fishermen and sea-gulls, and telling 
them its dreams. This creek was about a mile and a half 
in length, and to his eyes not by any means the most con- 
temptible of his possessions. He was proud of his beach of 
fine sand that shone like silver, and of his wind-tossed dunes 
covered with their pale herbage. The beach at Lavandon, 
where they come from far and wide to bathe, is only defended 
from the sun by a curtain of tamarisks; the creek at La 
Figuiere is sheltered by a great wood of sea-firs, among 
which are splendid Scotch pines. 

It is a delicious place, especially in the spring when the 
gorse is growing golden, and the rock-roses are opening their 
pink and white blossoms. A place impossible to behold 
without dreaming of building a chalet there. This idea had 
suggested itself long ago to an old painter, known all round 
there by the name of Father Antoine. He had discovered 
the enchanting spot, and bought just enough land from 
Count Destreux to build himself half way down the cliff, on 
a ledge of granite, a studio and a little house called by 
everyone the "Antonine." He spent there three quarters 
of the year, doing all his housework himself, his great de- 
light being that he owed to no other person the pleasure and 
satisfaction he got out of performing for himself every small 
service. He was very fond of fishing ; from the cliff ran out 
a line of rocks, and he moored his boat to . them, so that it 
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was thus protected against the winds by a natural mole. 
As, for the artist soul, seeing is possessing, all that he saw 
from his windows he considered he possessed. The pine- 
wood, the silvery beach, the sphinx-shaped promontory, the 
islands, Port-Croz, and the Titan, the ocean and its waves, 
the sky, its clouds and its stars, all were his possessions as 
much as the Antonine. 

M. Trayaz had quite different ideas about ownership ; he 
felt that he should never really possess the creek till the day 
when he had dislodged this intruder, this usurper of an- 
other man's lands. He did the usurper the justice to ac- 
knowledge his good taste in choosing for his habitation such 
a delightfully situated and naturally lovely spot ; that only 
made him the more impatient to get it from him. But how 
to do it ? The first person who tried to make an arrange- 
ment with the artist could hardly persuade him to hear him 
out. 

• " No, a thousand times no I " he cried. " Is he insatiable, 
this man of millions ? Go and tell him I would not give 
up my Antonine for all his money. It is the one unalloyed 
pleasure of all the pleasures I have ever enjoyed. We are 
wedded to each other. Man alive, let this King David leave 
Uriah his wife, and the poor man his one ewe lamb I " 

Some time after, as he was coming back one day from a 
fishing expedition, he saw a building contractor and his 
workmen, armed with cords, and surveyors* chains, and 
spirit-levels, hard at work making measurements, and every 
now and then putting a red cross on one of the old pines, 
which they thus marked for felling. At mid-day they left, 
and came back again after two hours' absence. Old Antoine 
was puzzled and anxious. He tried to get into talk with the 
master mason, out of whom he could make nothing. In 
the evening he walked out to Lavandon, where he some- 
times went for his glass of absinthe. On the way he met 
M. Sucquier, whom he knew by sight. He stopped, and 
began to question him. 

" Oh, I don't know anything about it," said the agent, 
" but I can make a pretty good guess. I can see very well 
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that M. Trayaz, who has more money than he knows what 
to do with, is no scorner of small profits. The people who 
come to winter here are leaving the big hotels ; the fashion 
now is to have a villa or a chalet. At Lavandon several 
have been built lately, and it's said that M. Trayaz means to 
build four or five in his creek; they say, too, they're all 
snapped up beforehand. He'll cut down part of the wood, 
leaving just enough for shade. If you want my private 
opinion, I tell you I think it's a downright shame, that the 
man is disgraced by such an act. I've always thought that 
old trees are sacred. After all, though, you won't mind. 
You're master in your own little place, and will have your 
house at all events, which no one can touch. Let's hope 
you'll have quiet neighbours." 

*'I came here to get rid of neighbours," answered old 
Antoine with an angry gesture, "and M. Trayaz is a 
brute I " 

** Between ourselves, I think so too," replied M. Sucquier, 
"but I don't say it very loud." 

And he cut short the confabulation, like a man who has 
said more than he meant, and wishes he could get back his 
words. 

Next day, the contractor reappeared, and soon the work 
was begun. The old painter was broken-hearted ; he had 
lost his solitude, his repose, his happiness, his sea, his sky ; 
they had taken from the Antonine all its charms. There 
was only one thing to do — to sell : he asked an exorbitant 
price, which was agreed to without a word. When every- 
thing was settled, deeds signed, and the money in his pocket, 
he went to M. Trayaz for the bitter satisfaction of giving 
him a piece of his mind. He abused him for a bourgeois, 
Philistine, barbarian, miser, despoiler of beautiful spots, 
shameless speculator. M. Trayaz listened to him in silence, 
looking even rather abstracted and compunctious ; then he 
broke in : 

" My dear Sir, you have rather a fiery way of telling 
people the truth about themselves; it's the only way of 
making any impression, and I admire your method. Your 
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reproaches have touched the barbarian, and your eloquence 
has saved the life of my pines. I give up my plans, and my 
building ; your house, which is really charming, shall be 
carefully preserved by me as a memento of the too well 
deserved lesson you have just given me." 

Some days later it was known that M. Sucquier had 
been appointed agent to M. Trayaz, who rewarded his 
ingenuity by a big salary. He demanded much from those 
in his service, but he paid them well. 

He had reconstituted his kingdom and enlarged its bor- 
ders ; now he had to settle where he should live in it The 
old manor of Count Destreux did not attract him. He 
did not think it worth while to repair it, and live in it. If 
he had pride, he was exempt from the smaller vanities of a 
parvenue, and cared nothing for composite facades. He had 
become very American, and preferred to the most ornate 
architecture an airy villa, furnished with every modern 
luxury and comfort. He had the chateau pulled down, and 
the materials handed over to whoever liked to cart them 
away; which generosity gained him the favour of the dis- 
trict, and produced some pretly lively quarrels, that amused 
him immensely. For his villa he chose a terrace conspicu- 
ous for miles around from an immense cedar that grew on 
it. When you are building in the Var, the difficulty is to 
choose your site so that at the same time you get a fine 
view, and are sheltered from the mistral. 

This terrace commanded a vast horizon, and a spur of the 
mountain protected it on the northwest. He sent for great 
squads of workmen, and began the new building before the 
old one even was down. After long discussions, his archi- 
tect had managed to produce a plan that suited him. The 
building was separated into two main blocks, oblong in 
shape, and two storied, with gables artistically decorated ; a 
big court-yard separated these two wings, centrally con- 
nected by a building reached through a covered gallery, 
whose arches were supported by rustic pillars. The main 
work of building was promptly proceeded with, and for the 
furniture and hangings he sent to Paris and London. He 
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despised all that was showy and loud, preferring in every- 
thing what was solid, thoroughly luxurious, of good quality ; 
and without pretention, elegant. 

So far he had lived at one of his tenants' farms. All that 
recalled to him the memory of his early narrow life, the 
already distant years when he had toiled and known priva- 
tion, gave him pleasure. However, when the beautiful 
spring day arrived on which he took possession of what he 
called the asylum of his old age, his heart dilated and his 
eye grew soft. He chose his own rooms in the left wing. 
His balcony, with a south-east aspect, whither rose the scent 
of the citrons in flower, looked on a big garden, which he 
had kept on in the intention of beautifying it. Opposite 
him, set in a frame of mountain, and of oak forest, stretched 
his eight hundred acres of land in cultivation, his fields of 
rye and oats, his vines, his olive orchards, watered by his 
river, with its border of long rows of canes. The red tiles 
of his farm roofs made spots of bright colour in the land- 
scape, and the vivid green of his fig-trees contrasted deli- 
ciously with the gloomier verdure of the evergreens. One of 
the windows of his library looked on the plain of Lavan- 
don, and through a gap in the hillside he could see right 
out to the village of Bormes, clinging to the mountain slope. 
He liked to smoke his pipe in this window. Astride on a 
tapestry covered chair, he looked out on to the place where 
he had been born ; and believed even he could see, not far 
from a big palm, the house where one day his father had 
got up from table, to fall into a sleep from which he never 
again woke. He had long talks with the dead. To him 
alone he told his thoughts. 

It was three years since his return to Provence, and six 
months since he had been settled down in his own house, 
when one autumn evening, after winning three games of 
billiards with M. Sucquier, he suddenly realised that though 
he was thoroughly satisfied with his villa, and had there 
every luxury and comfort, he was getting bored to death. 
The discovery terrified him. 

" Is it true," he asked himself, " that rest means bore- 
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dom, and that it is more easy to acquire wealth tliaii to en- 
joy it ? " 

He pondered long over this melancholy and appalling 
problem. That evening, the man so favoured by fortune 
felt as poor, and was as miserable and gloomy, in the con- 
templation of liis good things, as the old painter could have 
been at separating for ever from his beloved Antonine. 



CHAPTER II. 



When he had decided to come back to Provence to 'grow 
old, M. Trayaz had intended to live a very solitary ex- 
istence. His pride had persuaded this misanthrope that 
he had no need of others in his life, and would easily find 
within himself his own happiness. If he had built a big 
house, that was only in order that the palace might corre- 
spond with the kingdom in extent. He had enough ser- 
vants in it to procure a certain amount of movement round 
him, and to ensure that his empty rooms should be well 
kept; but he had only thought of entertaining in it his 
friends from America, if ever by chance they came to see 
him. He was not a sun for whose happiness it was neces- 
sary that he should be surrounded by planets revolving 
round his glory, and reflecting his own light. 

So long as he had been occupied in buying fields and 
chalets from men who had no wish to sell them, in pulling 
down an old chateau, and building a new villa, the hours 
had seemed short enough to him. Once free of these cares, 
they grew longer. However considerable his business cor-, 
respondence might be, he soon had it oflP his hands. His 
frequent conferences with his agent were an insufficient 
distraction ; his orders were soon given ; he spoke always 
to the point, and hated repeating himself. He tried inter- 
esting himself in his farms, visiting frequently his tenants. 
Unfortunately agriculture had little charm for him, for the 
feverish eagerness of his mind, his lightning thought. He 
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grew impatient with the soil, and its slow workings. It 
would have been a different matter if he had had vast 
wastes to convert into fertile cultivated regions, deserts to 
reclaim : La Figuiere had long been a highly cultivated 
spot, where much labour had been expended; there was 
nothing here to be devised, nothing to do but complete. 
He had none of the tastes that get rid of time. He could 
have said like a certain wise man : " I do not drink, I do 
not play, I do not read ; in short I have no vices, and I am 
told that life isn't bearable without any." When he had 
glanced through the long columns of the New York Herald^ 
and the shorter columns of the Petit Marseillaia, he knew 
all he cared to. He lunched and dined tete-^-tete with M. 
Sucquier, and though he thought highly of the agent's mer- 
its, there were moments when his red spotty face, unctuous 
voice, and honeyed smile nearly made him sick. M. Suc- 
quier, who was not lacking in penetration, was not long in 
discovering that his wealthy patron was getting bored ; that 
meant that he might get so disgusted with La Figuiere, he 
would sell it, and the agent did not like the prospect of los- 
ing his situation. 

" Monsieur Trayaz," he ventured one day, " what is want- 
ing here is a lady. It would be the easiest thing in the 
world for you to find your ideaL" 

" You propose that I should marry ? It's the first foolish 
thing I've heard you say, my dear Sucquier. I sincerely 
hope it'll be the last." 

Then, after reflecting a moment, he went on : " Now I 
come to think of it, I've got relations of my own ; I think 
I'll make acquaintance with them They'll amuse me per- 
haps, and liven up the house, of which so far you've been 
the only ornament." 

He was right; although for three years he had never 
seemed to remember it, he had relations. One sister and 
one brother were dead, dying like their father, at sixty- 
three. But his second sister had been more fortunate : she 
had just reached her sixty-fifth year, and was in excellent 
health. She was the widow of a merchant of Marseilles, 
2 
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who had made much money and had spent much. Mar- 
seilles is a town that those who have once lived in can 
never leave : Madame Limies had stayed on there, living 
on her modest income, only leaving the place to do some 
kindness to those belonging to her. Was there any serious 
illness to be looked after, any quarrels to pacify, any disa- 
greeable matter to set right, they sent for her and she went 
She was one of those women bom to be beasts of burden 
for others. She had two daughters ; both of them had tried 
more than once to induce this useful mother to settle with 
one of them. But she knew these daughters she adored 
could never agree together, that to belong to one would be 
to quarrel with the other, so the minute she had done for 
them all they wanted, and that was necessary, she went 
straight back home. Even in the interest of her affections 
she cherished her independence, and she loved Marseilles. 

The elder of these two daughters had married, twenty 
years before, a Lorrainer, M. Eaoul Lejail, whose merits 
were sounder than his health. He was a barrister; but 
having early imbibed a taste for public oiRce, had never 
pleaded. After being secretary, then chief-secretary to a 
prospective minister, he had obtained a sous-pr&fecture in 
Le Var, and it was at Toulon that he had met and married 
Mile. Melanie Limies. Some years after his marriage he 
had been appointed prefet in Corsica, where the people 
under his jurisdiction gave him so much trouble he got 
sick of his profession and renounced all his ambitions. 
He had managed to save, and being disgusted with living 
for others, promised himself henceforth to live for self. 

His complexion was delicate, and for no other reason he 
decided ho was threatened by consumption, when there 
wuH really nothing the matter, but a tendency to catch cold 
easily. However, his idea was that small indispositions not 
properly attended to lead to fatal illnesses. He believed 
that the coast of Provence was the only spot of French 
territory where a delicate man with no tendency to suicide 
could live, but he declared that even this Paradise was full 
of pit-falls. He had made successive stays in all the health- 
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resorts visited on the Mediterranean coast, in the vain hope 
of coming upon one where the mistral never blows. For 
want of a better place, he had definitely settled down at 
" Le Dattier," a pretty, very sheltered little hamlet midway 
between Lavandon and Saint-Tropez. The inhabitants de- 
clared that dates would sometimes ripen there, but I have 
never met anyone who has eaten them. M. Lejail main- 
tained that, even at Le Dattier, it is only possible to live 
on, if you take infinite precautions, and that if he had not 
taken the greatest care, he would have died there before a 
year was out When he went out for a walk, he always 
took two overcoats, one heavy and one light, and in going 
out of the sunshine into the shade, or from a southern to a 
northern direction, he would put on whichever the change 
required, and sometimes both at once. 

However, we must do the invalid the justice to say that 
though he was more or less a " malade imaginaire " he was 
no Argau, and would have been incapable of marrying his 
daughter to young Diafoirus even to be present at consulta- 
tions. He was his own consulting physician ; holding that 
the best doctor is the patient who has consulted medical 
books and studied his own case perpetually. He was not 
one of those inconvenient eccentrics who demand that every 
one should pity them and take an interest in their aches and 
pains. He undertook to look after himself, only asking to 
be left alone, and never called upon to infringe one of the 
articles of the careful rSgime he had prescribed for himself. 
Setting aside his one weakness, M. Lejail was a very intelli- 
gent man, with sound judgment, a pleasant talker, and very 
well informed, especially in matters of history and law. A 
Parisian friend had dubbed him the intelligent egoist. A 
lover of books who possesses a library need never be dull at 
Le Dattier, and no one could ever be bored, if he were a 
skilful doctor attached to the person of a very complicated 
invalid, in whom he is passionately interested. 

With Madame Lejail it was quite different. Le Dattier 
was for her a prison, a tomb ; many people came and went 
there, but since the world began, M. Lejail alone had ever 
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thought of living in it. She protested all the more against 
her lot, that she only half believed in her husband's colds ; 
though she never dared say so — it would have been quite 
ground enough for a divorce. This brunette woman, with 
her regular, rather hard features, remembered she had been 
Madame la Prefete, and in her smile there was still some- 
thing discreet and official. She mourned the days of her 
grandeur ; bom for society, where she had been a success, 
she sometimes allowed M. Lejail to feel the enormity of the 
sacrifice he had imposed on her. Her worst grief was that 
she had a daughter to marry, and that there is no marrying 
nor giving in marriage at Le Dattier. Very pretty, very 
elegant, as fair as her mother was brunette. Mile. Huguette 
Lejail had just entered on her eighteenth year. She knew 
her own value, too. The depths of solitude to which her 
archness and charms had been consigned had by no means 
made her timid ; her tones were deliberate, her speech in- 
cisive and clear. The winter before, Mme. Lejail had sent 
her to spend three months with her grandmother at Mar- 
seilles, and the grandmother had introduced her to her 
friends, and brought her out at a ball there. She had been 
feted and admired ; but none of her partners had seemed 
disx>osed to ask for her hand. They found her charming 
but imperious ; perhaps also they feared she might be one of 
those women whom it is expensive to love, that she had too 
many whims and not enough " doV^ 

Mme. Lejail's younger sister seemed to have a more 
enviable lot. She was not living in a desert solitude, with 
no other amusement than accompanying every year a vale- 
tudinarian husband into that valley of the Alps he had 
chosen, from hygienic reasons, for his summer abode. Her 
husband, M. Hector de la Farlede, was a country gentleman 
living in his ancestral home at the entrance to the town of 
Grasse, so celebrated for its essences and perfumes. Among 
the townsfolk and visitors, there was always some one to 
amuse herself with. Backbiters say that M. de la Farlede's 
father used at first to call himself just plain M. Bourdigue ; 
that as time went on he had added the name of the village 
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he had been bom in to his own ; and that his son, who cared 
less for the first of the two names than for the second, had 
ended by juggling it away ; and after signing his letters 
" Bourdigue de la Farlede," at last only signed them " B. de 
la Farlede." If they liked, his correspondents could suppose 
him a baron ; he did not take this title, but found no fault 
with any one who bestowed it on him. 

He was a man of big form, and big voice, of prepossess- 
ing appearance, easy manners, and big round eyes bordered 
by such pale eyelashes that they seemed at first sight to be 
white. They, and his pretentions to nobility, were his dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. He prided himself on possess- 
ing aristocratic friends, and happening to be acquainted with 
a count and a marchioness of the neighbourhood, took care 
that every one knew of it. So small an allowance of intel- 
ligence had he been endowed with that he never suspected 
his wife's share to be much bigger than his own. He gave 
himself all the airs of lord and master, while in reality it 
was she who was governing. But she took care to spare his 
amour propre, to persuade him that when he was doing 
what she wanted, he was imposing his wishes on his humble 
servant. 

After they had been married six years, her son Jules was 
bom ; and she was wrapped up in him from the first But, 
unhappily, after being a source of infinite delight in his 
babyhood, M. Jules had grown into a source of infinite 
anxiety in his boyhood. From the first he was extremely 
backward. For the beginning, she tried to reassure herself 
by the reflection that many a man of genius has begun by 
being a backward child ; but at last she had to give in and 
confess that this twisted mind would never properly un- 
twist itself. At twelve he had been sent to school, but had 
had to be removed; he had to have private masters, who 
struggled in a vain endeavour to strike a spark from this 
flint ; no spark had even been emitted, and Madame de la 
Farlede asked herself in fear and trembling what was to be 
the future of this son of hers. Why was she not the owner 
of millions ? 
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Millions can purchase pardon for anything. This stout 
lad, in flourishing health, losing in superfluous flesh the 
little intelligence Providence had granted him, looked on 
life and the world open-mouthed, with startled eyes, like 
one surveying an unknown county, where he despairs of 
finding his way. At thirteen, he had the manners and 
tastes of a baby, and to make things worse was rustic in ap- 
pearance and style, much more Bourdigue than de la Far- 
lede. His ambitious mother compared him sadly with chil- 
dren of his own age. In her hours of depression, her lovely, 
velvety eyes, which in former days had suggested volumes 
of romance, now revealed her maternal discomfiture, and 
said in veiled language that her son was her idol and her 
cross. 

The two sisters gave each other but little sympathy. 
Mme. de la Farlede could not forgive her sister for having 
a daughter who was not backward, and Mme. Lejail could 
not forgive Madame de la Farlede for not calling herself 
plain Mme. Bourdigue, or for her occasional attempts at 
playing the baroness. What embittered their dissensions 
was that the elder used to accuse Mme. Limies of sacrificing 
herself to her younger daughter, and that the younger 
daughter suspected that in the bottom of her heart her 
mother preferred Huguette to Jules. When they met, they 
met amicably ; but they took care to meet seldom. 

During his thirty years in America, M. Trayaz had never 
sent home a word. For years they had believed him dead, 
or dragging out in some obscure corner a miserable exist- 
ence. One day, Mme. Limies heard from someone, who 
knew someone said to have seen him, that he was living in 
New York, and was very rich. He had been till then almost 
forgotten, his name never mentioned, and at once they be- 
gan to talk and wonder about him. When Mile. Huguette, 
who was still only a little girl, but with a taste for spending 
already well developed, asked her father for money for 
some costly whim, he used to answer : " Go and ask your 
grand-uncle Christopher I " which made her very mad, be- 
cause she had no sort of belief in the existence of this 
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eternal absentee. And why ? who knows ? Two or three 
years later, it happened to her to dream about him ; she was 
superstitious, and felt certain henceforth he was still living, 
and that he would come back, when she promised herself 
she would apply to him pretty often. Suddenly the news 
came that he had returned, that he had made so many dol- 
lars over there he didn't know what to do with them, and 
that to get rid of a few he had bought La Figuiere. The 
news made a tremendous sensation. M. Trayaz had felt 
nothing like it the day he discovered his silver mine. What 
a regular gold-mine was an uncle from America who had 
the triple merit of possessing seventy or eighty millions, the 
beginnings of a heart complaint, and of being a bachelor 1 
He became their one waking thought ; they thought even 
oftener tl^an they spoke of him. But we must do Mme. 
Lejail and Mme. de la Farlede the justice to acknowledge 
that these tender mothers had no thought of themselves in 
this matter : thanks to their uncle, the one cherished a hope 
that her daughter would marry a prince, the other that her 
son, whose wits still showed no signs of development, would 
henceforth manage to get along without them. 

Yet weeks and months went by, and Uncle Christopher 
made no sign of life ; it seemed as though he meant to have 
nothing to do with his family. At Le Dattier, as at Grasse, 
they were in a fever of impatience, hardly knew what to do 
with themselves. The grandmother, who was always sent 
for in every difficulty, was once more requisitioned to devote 
herself to the interests of her daughters and grandchildren. 
Mme. Limies had written some time before to her brother 
to congratulate him, and express her anxiety soon to see him 
again : she had received no reply. They demanded that she 
should go and attack this mysterious, silent person in his 
solitude. 

It was not without emotion that she presented herself 
at La Figuiere, where she found M. Trayaz busy with the 
building of his house. Seated on a beam, in the midst of a 
heap of rubbish, he was hurrying on the masons at their 
work. He condescended to offer his sister a seat on his 
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very shaky beam, but his welcome was most frigid. He re- 
plied in briefest fashion to the questions she asked him, and 
found none to ask her. He announced that he had come 
back to Europe to rest, and that one can only rest if one is 
left alone. He took this opportunity to express his admira- 
tion for American customs, and the Yankee scorn of our 
antique prejudices concerning family relations, speaking of 
one of his friends over there whose son had displeased him, 
and who had given thirty millions to a university, and six- 
teen to a public library, and he found much to say in praise 
of the uses to which his friend had put his property. When 
she decided to say good-bye he made no effort to keep her 
any longer. 

*' I can't ask you to dinner," he said ; " I am living with 
one of my farmers, who is supplying my meals at present" 

And she went back, dismayed at his conversation and 
still more by the way he had now and then looked over 
her. This pale, hard little man, though he was her brother, 
had seemed to her a stranger she had never seen before, and 
this stranger terrified her. She had a kind of impression 
that she had been talking with a wild boar, and that the 
boar thought he had been extremely magnanimous to allow 
her to leave his lair alive. She wrote at once to her daugh- 
ters, and the gist of her letters was " relinquish all hope in 
that direction I " Her daughters, in their consternation, ac- 
cused her of having made a bungle, of having been clumsy 
and tactless in dealing with him. That's the way people 
have of rewarding you, when you take a good deal of trou- 
ble for them. 

What was her surprise when, eighteen months later, she 
received from M. Trayaz a letter inviting her and her chil- 
dren to come and pay him a visit on the first of February, 
and telling her he hoped they would be able to stay some 
time. She was at the time ill in bed. But she hastened to 
thank this brother who had frightened her so much, and 
promise to avail herself of his kind invitation as soon as she 
was well again, and then wrote off at once to her daughters 
and their husbands. Their delight was only equalled by 
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their amazement. For a whole week M. de la Farlede 
seemed puffed out to twice his ordinary size : that was the 
effect his joy produced on him. His charming wife, who 
was never visibly puffed up, was always delightfully over- 
flowing with talk and small snatches of song when things 
went as she liked ; now she might be heard singing about 
from morning to night. She ordered any amount of new 
frocks, regretting that her mother had never thought of en- 
quiring what was M. Trayaz's favourite colour. In the midst 
of her preparations she found time to lecture Jules, and tried 
to make him understand the importance of the occasion, what 
he ought to do to win his grand-imcle's favour, and that his 
future depended on it. She begged him to be careful what 
he did, not to go about open-mouthed nor with his tongue 
out, and he promised solemnly when he was told that they 
might be some weeks at La Figuiere, and that there would 
be no tutor there with them. 

Mme. Lejail was just as pleased as her sister, but she 
had difficulties to encounter in overcoming the resistance 
of the ex sous-prefet. At first he violently objected. How 
could they think of such a thing ? To go away on a visit 
in the very middle of winter alarmed him unspeakably ; 
he was quite certain that a villa built by a Provencal 
who had lived so long in foreign countries he must have 
forgotten the peculiarities of his own, would be a nest of 
dangers to health; he predicted draughts and every kind 
of catastrophe ; did they wish to kill him ? Mme. de la 
Farl^e might manage her husband with what blandish- 
ments she liked ; the irreproachable Mme. Lejail could take 
a high hand sometimes with hers. She let him understand 
he was absurd, and that a father must be able to sacrifice 
himself for his children. He gave in at last. An intelli- 
gent man has generally a pretty fair share of curiosity : he 
was not sorry to have an opportunity of finding out what 
manner of man was this Americanised Provencal who was 
being talked about in every direction, even as far as Dra- 
guignan and Nice. Mme. Lejail did not trouble herself with 
giving instructions to her daughter; she knew that this 
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young person, who was as far seeing as she was pretty, 
would furnish herself with plenty. From the first moment 
Huguette had resolved to make a conquest of her uncle, 
and as she always liked to go straight ahead, had decided 
that then he would see after getting her married, and if he 
were not stingy would give her a dot of at least one or two 
millions. Her imagination had no other use for her than 
to give charm and a kind of festive air to her culculations ; 
whatever of romance there was in her was at the service of 
a very positive little egotism, and in her reveries there were 
always to be found figures. 

Mme. Lejail hoped that her sister, who was very par- 
ticular over the minutiae of dress, and went in for elaborate 
toilettes, would not be ready by the day arranged, that she 
would be first in point of time, first in reconnoitring the 
fortress and picking up information, and first in favour 
because of her zeal in arriving first She was mistaken, and 
when she took her place in the train du Sud-France, found 
herself face to face with a blonde lady she had believed 
still in Grasse. She succeeded in hiding her disgust, and 
after kissing each other, the two sisters settled down to a 
talk about indifferent matters, to conceal from each other 
the passionate interest they both felt in the great business 
that had absorbed them both for the last fortnight. 

At eleven o'clock they arrived at Bormes, and found 
two landaus waiting at the station, with a waggon for lug- 
gage. As they drew nearer and nearer to La Figuiere their 
agitation grew and grew, and their hearts began to beat un- 
comfortably fast. Their mother's alarming description of 
the wild boar came into the mind of each. Why was she 
not there to help, to parry or receive all the blows? Was 
not this one of those cases when a mother, at any cost, 
even if she were dying, would rise from her bed ? 

At last they arrived, and were relieved to find that the 
terrible uncle was much more genial than they had ex- 
pected. He came up to the carriage in person to welcome 
them ; spite of the mist that swam before agitated eyes, he 
appeared gracious and smiling. M. Sucquier took them to 
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the wing built for visitors, and showed them the rooms 
that had been got ready for them, on the ground floor, and 
the story above. They found everything most comfortable, 
and in excellent taste, and flowers everywhere. Even M. 
Lejail was reconciled to his fate when he learnt from the 
agent that his rooms on the ground-floor were built over the 
cellar, and when a conscientious exploration had convinced 
him that there was nowhere any trace of damp, that his 
room had a southern aspect, that the chimney did not 
smoke, and that the sunshine streaming in through his two 
windows was almost as warm as at Le Dattier. 

As soon as the two sisters were fully equipped, they pro- 
ceeded through the covered gallery to the salon^ where their 
uncle was waiting for them. A servant in brown livery an- 
nounced the next moment that ddjSuner was ready. M. 
Trayaz gave his arm to Mme. Lejail. The meal was an ex- 
cellent one, and delighted M. de la Farlede, who was the 
gourmand of the party. Their host proved to be very pleas- 
ant, lively, and interested in everything. They were aston- 
ished to find him au fait with the little details that don't 
get into newspapers, not knowing that among his numerous 
functions M. Sucquier included that of purveyor of news in 
general, and made it his business to find out everything he 
might want to know. He declared at dessert that the family 
is decidedly a noble institution, that it has charms nothing 
else can replace, that he had been too long a stranger to his 
own, and that he hoped his guests would be able to make 
themselves happy with him for two or three months. Radi- 
ant with delight his two nieces telegraphed to each other a 
look that said : " What could our mother have been think- 
ing of ? He is charming." 

As they rose from table, with one hand under Huguette's 
chin, and caressing her hair with the other, M. Trayaz 
said : 

" What a sweet slip of a girl ! Can she play ? " 

" She can sing," Mme. Lejail hastened to reply. 

It was true, she could sing ; she had a good voice, with 
very pleasant middle notes, but rather harsh upper ones. 
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M. Trayaz led her to the piano. He was fond of music, 
but was not very particular as to the subject or its execu- 
tion. 

A village fiddler's performance was sufficient to fire his 
imagination, and conjure up for him visions that obscured 
this sublimary world ; where a man who has stopped hard 
work does not know what to do with his fortune, and where 
the only choice is between effort and ennui. When Hu- 
guette had sung her song, which Mme. Lejail accompanied, 
he complimented her skill, and Mme. de la FarlMe's brow 
became clouded. But he kept the balance equal, by tapping 
Jules on the cheek and asking him to recite a fable. His 
poor mother was in an agony. But happily there is a spe- 
cial providence over fools and children, and Jules, who had 
enjoyed his dejeuner, and was beginning to like La Figui^re, 
managed to get through the fable of the Cobbler and the 
Financier I As a matter of fact he miunbled, missed out a 
good many words, and left much to the imagination of his 
auditors ; but his uncle again tapped him on the cheek, and 
told him he had an excellent memory ; adding, " My boy, 
don't you believe old La Fontaine. In America I knew a 
financier who had just as many dreams as the cobbler." 

And he uttered a profound sigh ; at which they con- 
cluded his nights were not good. Decidedly the millionaire 
had every virtue one could ask. 

He took the ladies to see his conservatories, which were 
magnificently kept, and himself picked up a pruning-knife, 
to cut off two of his rarest blossoms, which with his own 
hands he fastened into their bodices. Again they said: "He 
is perfectly charming : what can our mother have been 
thinking of ? " When they had gone back to their rooms, 
to look after their maids who had been unpacking, he took 
off the two men to look round with him. It was a critical 
moment for M. Lejail. That day, as so often happens in a 
Provencal February, the sun was hot, but it was cold in the 
shade. M. Lejail armed himself with his white umbrella, 
took his two overcoats on his left arm, and on the way, 
donned first one, and then the other, without M. Trayaz ap- 
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pearin^ to find anything singular in his proceedings. M. de 
la Farlede, who had just won the Agricultural Order of 
Merit, explained in pompous fashion how he had fattened 
his pigs, which had won a prize. M. Trayaz seemed so in- 
terested in these details that the successful rearer of pigs said 
to himself, like his wife, " Why, he's charming, a capital fel- 
low." More circumspect, and more sceptical, M. Lejail re- 
served his judgment. His wider experience of men had 
taught him not to judge by first appearance, but wait for de- 
velopments, which sometimes show a man to be less agree- 
able than he at first appears. 

And indeed M. Trayaz was not quite so charming at 
dinner time, and things did not go quite as well. It was the 
fault of the ex-prefet, who would never relinquish his 
eternal little black velvet cap, and would have died rather 
than diverge in any particular from his regime, which pre- 
scribed that he should eat very little in the evening, if he 
did not mean to murder sleep. The host perceived that he 
refused the extras and only just touched his fish. 

"You are not eating anything, Lejail. To deprive life 
of all its pleasures in order to lengthen it seems to me a 
foolish business, and after all, of what use are a regime or 
precautions of any kind ? Believe me, you'll die sooner 
than you expect." 

M. de la Farlede could not be reproached for any re- 
missness of that kind ; he did ample justice to dinner as to 
dejeuner, but could talk of nothing but his comte or his 
marquise. When the champagne came M. Trayaz proposed 
a toast. 

** I drink," said he, " to the virtues of my charming niece, 
Mme. Lejail, to her sweet daughter's lovely locks and voice, 
to M. le Prefet's skull-cap. I drink to the grace and the 
beaiLX yeux oi my niece Blandine, and the rosy cheeks of 
her son Jules." 

Then he turned to M. de la Farlede, but his glass trem- 
bled in his hand, and he set it down on the table, say- 
ing: 

" Excuse my emotion, dear Bourdigue de la Farlede : it's 
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the first time I drink the health of a baron, the friend of a 
comte and a marquise,'*^ 

They had hardly settled themselves in the salon when 
he announced that it was his custom always to retire punc- 
tually at nine and do business with his agent ; he begged 
his guests to amuse themselves just as they pleased, and 
pointing out to them the card-tables and billiard-room, went 
up to his own apartments, followed by M. Sucquier. 



CHAPTER III. 



Later on, between ten and eleven. Monsieur and Madame 
Lejail were alone in their own sitting-room. Huguette had 
left them to go aud write a letter in her own room. Envel- 
oped in a heavy dressing-gown, M. Lejail was seated in a big 
arm-chair by the fire-place, his skull-cap pulled down over 
his eyes, his legs stretched out so that he could warm the 
soles of his slippers at the roaring fire, on which he con- 
tinually piled more logs. The epigram M. Trayaz had dis- 
charged at him remained in the ex-prefet's mind, and the 
sinister prediction that had accompanied it sent a shiver 
down his spine. M. Lejail loved a joke, and could make 
one himself ; but his health and his regime were sacred sub- 
jects : to speak of them lightly seemed to him desecration 
just as scandalous as laughing in church. He was bitterly 
regretting his beloved Le Dattier, and cursing his weakness 
in allowing himself to be dragged to La Figui^re. He 
looked like a man possessed by a thoroughly disagreeable 
idea. What increased his irritation was that Mme. Lejail, 
her eyes fixed on a cup of tea where she seemed to be 
reading her destiny, looked happy and content, while her 
severe countenance was even momentarily illuminated by a 
smile. 

With fury in his heart, he threw on another log. " What 
on earth are you doing, Raoul ? " his wife said, pulling back 
her chair. " We are not in Siberia." 
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** Are you going to tell me to be careful of his wood ? " 

" I tell you I don't want to be roasted. If you are cold, 
have some tea. My uncle has had it straight from India — 
and it's delicious." 

" Like its owner. . . . Could anything be more stupid ? 
We've been living together now for twenty years, and you ' 
don't yet know that tea is poison to me.". . 

She shook her head, and after a moment's silence : " I 
think we shall have a very nice stay here . My mother 
scolds me sometimes for making mountains out of mole- 
hills ; this day I have dreaded so much has been quite pleas- 
ant after all. He has shown that he cares for his family, 
and I think he took a fancy to Huguette at once." 

" Yes, let's speak of Mm a little. You hardly do him 
justice, my dear ; he not only cares for his family, but he is 
so extremely amiable, so charming in his manners, so irre- 
proachably courteous. . . ." 

" Oh, do be careful, somebody may hear you ; don't speak 
quite so loud." 

" I shall speak just as loud as I please " (but he lowered 
his voice), "and I declare that this charming man has a 
naturally agreeable disposition, and has of course brought it 
to its present perfection in America. It's there, one may 
suppose, that he has learnt to speak to people of their de- 
cease in this unfeeling way." 

She pursed up her lips : 

" Even if you had eaten that fish, would it have killed 
you ? " 

" I don't see why it should not have done. Little you'd 
care ! " 

"You have been nearly dying for so long now," she 
murmured, " I'm beginning to get used to it." 

He didn't defend himself ; this time he attacked, and 
pushing back his skull-cap to the back of his head, went 
on : 

" That's enough about my health, in which you are so 
extremely interested ! But let me tell you, my dear, that 
you think yourself very clever, as most women do, and 
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make a great mistake as a rule. Tou think you^re doing a 
good thing for yourself by coming here. . . ." 

*' Oh, do speak more quietly," she said, tapping on the 
table with her hand. 

" Oh bother, have the walls in this house ears ? if they 
have, it's the one thing wanting to make a visit here per- 
fectly delightful. ... I repeat that you are making a great 
mistake, that the worshippers of the golden calf are often 
the dupes. . . •" 

"There are things it is allowable to think, but not to 
say." 

** I say them. How are you going to prevent me ? This 
evening I am in the mood for saying them. YouVe come 
here full of expectations, resolved to be pleased with your 
uncle, and endure with angelic patience any affront he may 
put upon you. . . ." 

" But so far, it seems to me. . ^ ." 

" Oh, of course, so far it's only I who have been af- 
fronted, and I don't count. But your turn will come, Me- 
lanie ; and then remember my prophecy : your uncle's a big 
hoax, and we shall leave this house just about as rich as we 
entered it." 

"You're an incorrigible pessimist," she replied, filling 
her cup for the second timfe with the Indian tea she found 
so delicious. "Thank Heaven, the catastrophes you an- 
nounce don't always arrive." 

" Possibly, but remember what this charming man said 
to your mother. He regaled her with the history of an 
American who disinherited his family and gave thirty 
millions to some university or other. You may take it for 
granted he means to found another somewhere in Ohio, or 
Dakota or Wisconsin perhaps. I'm as certain about it as if 
I'd done it all myself. Listen to me, his university will be 
called after him, and will get all his money ; Mme. Lejail 
will have nothing. He's proud and he's bored ; so he sent 
for us to help him kill time, as a kind of provisional dis- 
traction. We are his menagerie; when his monkeys, his 
gazelles, and his bow-wows don't amuse him any longer. 
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hell say *ta-ta' to them and send them off home again 
shamefaced and wretched, their tails between their legs." 

At this juncture, die door into the next room opened. 
Mile. Huguette appeared on the threshold, a comb in one 
hand, her long locks in the other. She never listened at 
key-holes, but her hearing was acute. 

** Mammals right," she said : " you're a hopeless pessimist. 
But when you set about prophesying, it's not enough to be- 
lieve, you must know, and no one knows anything till it 
has happened. There's a man here whose conversation 
ought to be very useful to us ; he's called M. Sucquier, and 
I'm certain my uncle tells him his secreta He sat by me at 
table ; and though he's very ugly, and not over clean, I was 
very nice to him, and I'm sure he likes me. Talk to him 
to-morrow. When one has been a prefect, one ought to 
know how to get at people." 

With which she disappeared, and shut the door. 

"That girl of mine," thought M. Lejail, "is certainly 
very wide-awake, and out of the mouth of babes there pro- 
ceeds wisdom sometimes." 

And the reflection made such a modification in his ideas, 
that he stopped prophesying. 

While this talk was going on on the ground -floor, 
another of ' the same kind, though a little different, was 
taking place upstairs. Like her sister, Mme. de la Farlede 
was drinking Indian tea. Her husband was not roasting 
himself before a roaring fire ; but paying loving atten- 
tion to one of those old cognacs of finest quality that are 
miraculous in their operation. A quarter of an hour ago 
he had been furious, or thought he was; since making 
acquaintance with this nectar, his temper had visibly im- 
proved. 

" So you think, my love, that in proposing this toast, M. 
Trayaz had no intention of insulting me ? " 

" I'm certain of it." 

" Well, in itself there was nothing to be offended at ; it 
was his tone I didn't like. ... It seemed to me there was a 
kind of irony, of contempt in his tone. . . ." 
8 
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" You're mistaken. I'm sure he was sincerely flattered at 
having the friend of a count at his table." 

" True," said M. de la Farlede, strutting about, " he's be- 
come more than half American, and we know how Ameri- 
cans are about titles. Well, that's all right ! for you know, 
Blandine, I'm not like my brother-in-law: my honour's 
dearer to me than my life, and I don't like to have my dig- 
nity trifled with. Anyone who makes game of me will get 
as good as he gives." 

In spite of the thickness of the walls, muffled sounds 
were to be heard at intervals proceeding from the adjoining 
room. Jules was sleeping like a top, and he had an unfor- 
tunate habit of snoring. 

" Think of Jules," murmured Mme. de la I^arlede. 

*' Ah, Madame, no one need remind me of my paternal 
duties. I love my son, and will sacrifice everything for his 
good, everything but my dignity." 

Beside the bottle of cognac was another of kirsch. He 
wanted to try it, and slowly tasted a few drops, making a 
horrible grimace afterwards. 

** His kirsch isn't as good as his cognac, and if ever he 
sets my back up I'll tell him so. Yes, my dear, I shall tell 
him, just as lief as I'd tell you that I think nothing of his 
kirsch." 

There is a story that Napoleon I. kept prisoner in the 
Tuileries a Councillor of State whom he had impressed for 
certain work. He was kept under lock and key, but well 
fed. His friends asked if he did not think this proceeding a 
little rough on him : " Certainly," he replied, " but I gave 
the great man tit for tat. He asked me familiarly if I had 
not found a certain pate he sent me delicious: Sire, was my 
answer, it was too salt." Mme. de la Farlede had no fear 
that her husband ever would imitate the heroic courage of 
the statesman, and speak to M. Trayaz of his kirsch. She 
knew him too well not to realise how he venerated million- 
aires and their millions. 

"You know very well," she said, "your dignity is as 
dear to me as to yourself." 
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He threw the kirsch into the fire, and came back to the 
cognac. 

" After all," he continued, '' I will do your uncle justice. 
I acknowledge his merits are many. He has plenty of serv- 
ants, his villa is very comfortable, his cuisine exquisite, his 
plate magnificent, his stables superb and worthy of a king. 
My only regret is that in some things his tastes are rather 
common. Do you know what I mean ? The chateau 
Comte Destreux lived in was built in Louis XIV. 's time, in 
1669. I'm certain, because the Marquise de Niex told me 
so. What do you think of that, my dear ? A man must 
have a singularly plebeian taste to have pulled down this 
lordly mansion, to replace it by a house without a history." 

" It's so comfortable here I " she answered, curling up in 
her comfortable chair like some luxurious cat. 

"I don't deny it, but all the same, it's deplorable he 
should be totally devoid of certain feelings. He hasn't the 
least care for appearances ; and yet they have their value. 
I don't object to the livery his men wear, though it is 
rather dull — ^but haven't you noticed something here which 
is rather curious ? " 

" No." 

" Women don't see things like men, after all. I was dis- 
gusted to see that your uncle admits at his table that agent, 
M. Sucquier, who seems to me a very common man, with 
no manners, and quite unused to society." 

His artificial wife looked at him with an air of admi- 
ration. 

" Hector," said she, " I see in your eyes what you mean, 
it's a capital idea." 

" What do you mean ? " he asked, astonished indeed to 
find anyone could read ideas in his big, round eyes. 

" Ah, your idea is that this M. Sucquier, who is allowed 
to dine with us, will be an important person, a man worth 
taking notice of, a man you could get a good deal out of." 

Though the idea was not his own, it seemed an excellent 
one. 

" Mon DieUj'*^ he replied modestly, *' we all have our own 
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special cunning. Have you not often told me I was a bom 
diplomat ? . . . . But do you think, Blandine, that I could 
really enter into conversation with this dependent without 
loss of dignity ? I tell you he's a very common fellow." 

" You'll know how to set about it, and you may be sure 
you won't have to make advances long ; he'll be too much 
honoured by the least mark of attention from you." 

Then she added in a coaxing voice, pointing to the wall 
behind which her boy was snoring away : 

" Think of Jules ! " 

" You're right— I wiU I I'U do the right thing." 

Next morning, as M. Sucquier was superintending the 
digging over of a piece of ground which was to be given up 
to vine plants, he saw M. Lejail advancing upon him from 
a distance. It was a very mild day, and the ex-prefet had 
had no fear of venturing out so early. The agent went to 
meet him, and they got into talk. M. Lejail was full of 
fears ; fears of taking cold, fears of microbes. He began by 
asking if the water drunk at La Figuiere had been analysed : 
M. Sucquier gave him his word that in all the country 
round there was no water as healthy and as pure. His first 
point satisfactorily settled, they got on to the subject of 
agriculture generally. M. Sucquier said that the most eco- 
nomical thing to cultivate was the cork-tree, which requires 
no looking after, and costs nothing but the expense of the 
barking. 

" It only takes a few days," he said : " you pay the work- 
men about five francs, and the bark grows again in six 
years. It's calculated that, one thing with another, each 
foot brings in about a franc a year, and M. Trayaz has more 
than fifty thousand on his mountain.'* 

The difficulty was to get to the point ; though prefects 
know how to make people talk, M. Lejail found it impos- 
sible to make way. Happily he had to do with a man who 
always came to the rescue of embarrassed inquisitors. 

" Yes," he went on, ** this property brings in a good bit, 
and just think of it, even to buy his mountain, and all these 
fields, and build his big house, M. Trayaz hasn't touched a 
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penny of his capital, which is all invested in America. 
He's paid for everything out of his income, and paid at 
once." 

And he exclaimed with a fatherly air : 

"What a blessing for a family to possess such an 
uncle I " 

"Oh, excuse me," interrupted M. Lejail hastily, "you 
must not suspect us of coming here with interested motives. 
M. Trayaz has emphatically told my mother-in-law that he 
meant to do nothing for his relations." 

" He was joking ; he likes making jokes of that kind. I 
believe I may definitely say — ^but perhaps I should be 
wrong. ..." 

" Anything you say will be perfectly safe with me," said 
M. Lejail, who was beginning to find the agent's conversa- 
tion deeply interesting. 

" Your uncle is devoted to his family, he's a patriarch, 
his will some day will show it. But that's not all, he's a 
man who likes making presents in his lifetime. ' Legacies 
generally come,' he said to me one day, * when the time for 
enjoying things is past.' And he said too, * men who only 
give away after their death lose the pleasure of seeing the 
happiness they cause.' People call him hard ; he is nothing 
of the kind." 

"You surprise me extremely, my dear Monsieur Suc- 
quier," cried M. Lejail, trying in vain to hide his emotion. 
" M. Trayaz gave Mme. Limies to understand that according 
to the American ideas, which he has adopted, one's family 
has no claims on one." 

"Quite so: when he makes people happy, it's with no 
idea of performing a duty, and justice will have nothing to 
do with the legacies he leaves. Those of his family who 
can manage to please him will be the favoured ones ; the 
others will have just what is due." 

His emotions seemed almost too much for him, as he 
added: 

" The lion's share will fall to the one he likes best" But 
here he seemed to regret his indiscretion in saying so much» 
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and nothing more was to be got out of him. He was really 
saying though just what he had been told to say. 

M. Lejail went away from him in a very unsettled frame 
of mind, torn by a hundred different feelings, doubting still, 
but shaken in his incredulity, ready to admit that it is worth 
wlule making experiments sometunes, and resolved to let his 
wife and daughter go their own way, and as far as in hinn 
lay not to interfere with their little manoeuvres, but to be as 
careful in dealing with M. Trayaz, as obliging and as con- 
siderate, as was compatible with the care required by his 
own delicate and well-beloved person. 

Two or three hours later, M. de la Farlede had his turn at 
the agent, who repeated to him in other words exactly what 
he had said to M. Lejail. But the light-eyed man went fur- 
ther than he had intended ; to show his satisfaction to M. 
Sucquier, he tapped him more than once in most friendly 
fashion on the shoulder ; and as a result of this indiscretion, 
when M. Sucquier had to leave him and go off to see after 
some other matters, he held out his fat hand in farewell, 
and M. de la Farlede had to shake it. He felt his dignity 
had seriously suffered, and for a little time was much troubled 
about it, but his delight at what he had heard soon made him 
forget all about the disagreeable experience. 

M. Trayaz was certainly very kind ; he wished that his 
guests should enjoy themselves thoroughly, and told them 
from the first to consider his house as their own, and do 
whatever they liked there. He placed at their disposal his 
horses, carriages, and servants ; they gave their orders, and 
went and came, as they pleased. In the creek was a regular 
little fleet for their use, a canoe, a long boat, a yawl, pleasure 
boats and fishing boats, and in the old painter's house fish- 
ing lines and traps, and nets. M. de la Farlede was con- 
tinually using them. At the end of the first week, Huguette 
received a present from her great-uncle of a pretty little dog- 
cart and pony, in which she delighted to drive herself about. 
What specially rejoiced her on receiving it was the thought 
that it was a kind of earnest of future favours. So that no 
one might be jealous M. Trayaz gave Jules too a donkey 
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with quite a fetching set of harness, so that henceforth La 
Figuiere was a regular paradise for that stout boy ; no tutor, 
and a donkey of his own I M. Lejail too had not fared badly. 
M. Trayaz had found in the old chateau of 1669 an ancient 
library, rich especially in historical works, some of which 
were very rare. Though he himself cared little for reading, 
he. had carefully preserved it, and established it in a big 
room of the centi^l mass of building, that was reached 
through the covered gallery. . M. Lejail passed many pleas- 
ant hours in this library, with its three big sunny windows, 
and hot-air heating arrangements. 

The rest of his time he spent in watching the doings of 
Mme. Lejail, whose sole idea was to win her uncle's good 
graces, and oust her sister. Sometimes he would remind 
her, to supply new ardour for the chase, that ** the lion's 
share will fall to the one he likes best." That's one of the 
delights of being a sceptic ; they don't play themselves, and 
so see most of the game. 

It must be acknowledged that the two women were won- 
derful ; they rivalled each other in attentiveness and service- 
ableness ; never was the zeal of either for a moment relaxed 
or diverted, never was any old man so pursued with tender 
looks, so petted and caressed as M. Trayaz by his indefatiga- 
ble nieces, who were ready to run like young girls if he had 
left one of his gloves in his room, or wanted a message to be 
delivered. He seemed to feel these attentions, and replied to 
them by taking a familiar interest in their concours. What 
rendered their task difficult was the uncertainty of his tem- 
per ; but they complied with every caprice ; if he was in 
good spirits, expansive and communicative, they listened 
devotedly to whatever he said, their eyes seeming to drink in 
his words. If he was gloomy and preoccupied, they took 
care to preserve round him a religious silence. If he was 
inclined to joke and be familiar, their faces took on an ex- 
pression of delighted responsiveness. If he discharged cruel 
epigrams, they smiled sweetly, and kissed the rod that smote 
them. 

Their devotion sometimes was heroic. One day, as Mme. 
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de le Farlede, with her uncle looking on, was helping* Jules 
on to his donkey, it suddenly moved and trod on hep foot 
It hurt considerably, and she, who generally cried out at 
nothing, by great self-control managed to make no sound, 
and when M. Trayaz proposed that she should go for a walk 
with him in the park, accepted without a word. She suf- 
fered agonies, but he never suspected. That very same day, 
after dinner, he asked Huguette to sin§^ a song he was par- 
ticularly fond of. Mme. Lejail, who for some hours had 
been fighting against one of those headaches against which 
even antipyrine is of no avail, had the courage to sit down 
and accompany her daughter. M. Lejail said to himself, 
when he saw it : 

*' She's marvellous : Auri sacra fames ! " 

Mme. de la Farlede, who was more inventive, though not 
more zealous than her sister, found an opportunity to mor- 
tify her horribly. She was wise enough to talk sometimes 
with the agent, and found out from him that M. Trayaz was 
born on the 3d of March, 1830. About the middle of Febru- 
ary she sent her husband off to Marseilles, to fetch her a 
Eussia-leather cigar case. This she painted and embroidered 
with fairy skill, and she had quite a talent for miniature ; 
on one side of the case, which she covered with canvas, she 
embroidered two branches of almond-blossom and peach- 
blossom crossed ; and in the middle of them inserted an 
ivory plaque on which she painted her own portrait This 
work of art was begun and executed in the most complete 
secrecy. On the 3d of March, M. Trayaz found the case 
under his serviette, and was so charmed that he declared he 
would never part with it It was a day of triumph for 
Mme. de la Farlede, a day of confusion for Mme. Lejail. She 
was made perfectly wretched by the idea that her uncle, who 
was a great smoker, would have endless occasions for be- 
holding her designing sister's features, and would carry her 
portrait everywhere with him. 

M. Trayaz seemed to delight in exciting the jealousy of 
the two sisters, appearing to prefer sometimes one, sometimes 
the other, giving first one and then the other a course of 
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Yankee compliments, or of chilling coolness, until they 
knew every alternation of hope and fear. Each in her turn 
could suppose herself favoured or neglected. When he went 
for a walk in the park he only allowed one at a time to ac- 
company him, and took the opportunity to make her confide 
in him or speak ill of the other. 

" Now then, Melanie," said he one day to Mme. Lejail as 
they paced together a little walk bordered with a double 
row of cypress and lilac, " haven't you got any secrets to 
tell me, my dear ? All women have secrets — tell me some 
of yours, just for once." 

" I assure you, Uncle, I have none." 

'* You're not going to make me believe you have no 
lovers on hand, at any rate." 

If anybody else in the world had dared to say such a 
thing to her, Mme. Lejail would have slapped his face ; but 
there are times when one has to act a part, and people who 
may say what they please. Mme. Lejail did nothing more 
than blush and look away. 

" Oh, Uncle," she said, with a half smile, " how can you 
think such things of me ? " 

" My dear, your husband's so occupied with his health, 
you must want distractions of some kind sometimes." 

" You are right," she answered ; " M. Lejail may think 
himself lucky he hasn't married some women I know." 

" Your sister Blandine, for instance ? " 

" Oh no. Uncle, no. Blandine never entered my head." 

"Don't pretend, my dear. She hasn't eyes like that for 
nothing. Well, since you won't tell me about yourself, tell 
me about her." 

" But how can I, if there's nothing to tell." 

" Do as I tell you, child, or your old uncle will be of- 
fended." Which terrible threat enabled her to narrate vari- 
ous indiscretions of her sister's younger days — and M. 
Trayaz's remarks thereoiv were balm for the wound the 
cigar case had made, so that for some time she hardly 
thought of it at all. 

Next day, as M. Trayaz and Mme. de la Farlede were 
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walking up his huge eucalyptus avenue, they met the Eng- 
lish pony-cart and its pretty blonde owner, who nodded to 
her uncle, with a fascinating smUe and an air of conquest 
generally. 

"There's no denying," he exclaimed, as she drove on, 
" that she's a lovely girl 1 " 

" She is very handsome," answered Mme. de la Farlede. 
"Perfect id every way; in face, figure, shoulders, hands, 
feet ; everything about her is perfect" 

" I'll undertake there's a * but ' coming," said M. Trayaz. 

" Well, Uncle, there is a * but' I am very fond of my 
niece, and I can quite imagine how proud her mother 
must be of her. But there is just one thing wanting in 
her." 

" What's that ? " 

" Freshness." 

" You are hard to please I " 

" Oh, you don't understand. I mean that her girl mind 
has lost its freshness too soon through calculating reflec- 
tions, resulting from a youthful selfishness that is wise be- 
yond her years. I think Huguette is too reasonable and rea- 
sons too much. She has as much worldly wisdom — and 
more — than her mother ; she says and does nothing without 
intention ; already she calculates everything, and her face 
shows it, though that doesn't prevent me, you must under- 
stand, from liking her." 

" I see that, my dear." 

" I don't know," she went on, " what they do to young 
girls now-a-days. Don't you think seventeen is much too 
soon to begin looking on life as a matter of business ? " 

" Would you like her to look on it as an adventure ? " 

" I would like a young girl to have some sentiment in 
her dreams of the future, to be guided sometimes by her 
heart. Huguette has too much brain. My Jules has too 
little, and always will have. He is all heart — and always 
will be. Think what he said to me the other day I He 
actually told me he liked his great-uncle better than any- 
one else, even his mother I " 
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"He knows I've a weakness for him. But to tell the 
truth, there's someone else I like even better." 

" Who is it ? " she asked, in alarm. 

" His mother, my dear, his mother to be sure I " 

And he looked straight into her eyes. 

" Frankly, in spite of your thirty-nine years, you seem 
to me much more a woman I could fall in love with, than 
that chit of a girl there driving her pony, and saying noth- 
ing without intention. I tell you what. Get rid of your 
husband by poison or dagger, and I'll marry you. What 
do you say to that ? Of course you think me too old." 

" AJi, Uncle," said Mme. de la Farlede, with an expres- 
sive look out of her fine eyes, "you are one of those men 
who never have any age for us women; perhaps I ought 
not to say so to you ; but then I never was as proper as 
Melanie." 

He pinched her chin at this. 

" She's serious enough, your tall sister, with her majestic 
airs, and heavy brows. But you are a very different kind 
of little woman, your eyes can tell naughty tales, and I like 
them for it." 

This delighted her — though she was incapable of getting 
rid of M. de la Farlede by poison or dagger, and knew just 
how much her uncle's words were worth — or in this case, 
how little. But they were sweet to her all the same. 

The first half of March was so mild that it might have 
been summer, and one morning M. Trayaz decided, without 
consulting anyone, that they would take their coffee out of 
doors. M. Lejail nearly broke into open revolt ; a most im- 
perious look from his wife restrained him ; and he managed 
to shorten this terrible trial by proposing a game of billiards 
to his brother-in-law, the minute he had swallowed his coffee. 

The three women stayed out on the terrace with their 
uncle. He liked lying in a hammock, and had one sent 
for, and swung between two posts; when he had settled 
himself in it, he called on Huguette to come and read the 
paper to him. The work of reading to the great Mogul had 
devolved upon this young lady, who did it well ; if she lacked 
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freshness of soul, she read clearly, and was very easy to un- 
derstand. She began reading ; her mother listened, and sat 
watching her ; while Mme. de la Farl^de, at a little distance, 
stitched at some embroidery ; and Jules, who had been told 
to be very quiet, stood leaning against the balustrade, staring 
at the sky and thinking of his donkey. 

The cherry and peach trees, still leafless and covered with 
blossom, were like clouds of white and pink in the mead- 
ows ; a warm breeze waved about the feathery foliage of the 
pepper-plants ; the great masses of a yellow mimosa in blofih 
som scented the air, as Huguette read the Petit Marseillaia; 
and she soon discovered that her uncle had fallen asleep. 
Her aunt saw it too and stopped embroidering to grasp with 
her white hands the pendant hammock cord, and swing it 
as carefully as she might have rocked a baby. Huguette 
put down her paper, and opened her parasol, which she held 
over the sleeper's head to keep off a ray of sunshine that was 
flickering shamelessly from his brow to his chin. So as not 
to be quite out of it, her mother picked up her fan, and de- 
fended with it the august and sacred slumber from sacri- 
legious flies. 

Suddenly Jules was frightened by seeing a big green 
lizard dart across the balustrade just where his arms were 
leaning, and gave a piercing scream. M. Trayaz opened his 
eyes with a start. 

" Oh, Jules, what made you cry out like that ? " said 
Mme. Lejail in tones of tragic reproach ; for which her 
sweet sister would have liked to strangle her. 

*' Don't scold him," said M. Trayaz. " It was worth be- 
ing roused to see this. How thoughtful you are, my dears, 
and how delightful it is to have such nieces I " 

A smile he had learnt in Dakota in talking to cowboys 
and prospectors came to his lips, as he looked around at the 
three women and said : 

" You are the flies, and I am the honey-pot." 

Mme. Limies, whose recovery had been slow, arrived at 
La Figuiere by the middle of March. Her rooms were on 
the flrst flcor^ near those of M. and Mme. de la FarlMe. As 
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they included a very big drawing-room, hung with poppy- 
coloured brocade, it was decided they would all assemble 
there every evening for tea, as soon as M. Trayaz, who did 
not drink it, had gone to his rooms. 

The very first evening, as soon as their husbands had 
finished their game of backgammon, Mme. Limies carried 
off her daughters into this red drawing-room, and with all 
the delicacy, all the circumlocutions used by mothers who 
are willing slaves to their daughters, began a gentle repri- 
mand to them for not being able to get on better together, 
and indulging in such constant dissension. 

** Whoever said such a tiling ? " they exclaimed together. 

** Your uncle himself. He says you are both charming, 
and that your one fault is you do not care for each other, 
or get on well together." 

Her daughters hastened to justify themselves, and as is 
usual in such cases, did so by accusing each other, and the 
defence of both consisted of making charges against her 
sister. They reproached one another with underhand pro- 
ceedings, of having in their rivalry slandered the other 
secretly. After listening patiently, their mother gently in- 
sinuated there are generally faults on both sides, and that it 
takes two to make a quarrel : on which Mma Lejail de- 
clared : 

" You have always liked Blandine best," and Mme. de 
la Farldde protested : " You have always sdferificed me for 
Melanie ; " and they both began to adduce proofs of their 
accusations, going back to the days when they were still 
playing with their dolls. 

When they had about exhausted themselves, Mme. 
Limies went on again, telling them she had always loved 
them tenderly and impartially, that they had both always 
been equally dear to her. Then she reminded them that a 
divided house cannot stand, and grew hot and eager in her 
eloquence. 

" Let us kiss each other," she said, " and prove to every- 
one we are one heart and one soul." 

And she opened her arms, for which all that she gained 
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was a peck on her right temple from Mme. Lejail, and an- 
other on her left from Mme. de la FarlMe. But she had 
more to tell them, which moved them really to a display of 
feeling. 

"I have bad news for you, girls. I imagined at first 
that on the strength of information he had obtained, your 
uncle was only going to interest himself in the elder branch 
of his family. I was mistaken. He has just told me that 
he has invited a near relation of yours, whom you hardly 
know, to come and stay at La Figui^re. This relation 
is your cousin, Casimir Trayaz, son of my late brother 
Jerome." 

"That's bad news," said Mme. Lejail, to whom this 
seemed serious. " Has he invited the mother too ? " 

"You forget, dear," replied Mme. Limies, "that my sis- 
ter-in-law has been helpless for some time. She is paralysed 
in her lower limbs, and goes no farther than her garden, 
where she is wheeled about in an invalid's chair." 

At this moment the husbands came in, and she told them 
the news. M. de la Farlede wasn't much concerned at it 

"Casimir Trayaz!" said he, getting ready his drink. 
" What, you don't care for that youngster ? He's not dan- 
gerous. He's never done anything, and never will ; your 
uncle will soon see through him." 

Huguette was present but took no part in the talk. She 
was sitting qui^ly in a comer, reading Tancred, an English 
novel she had brought from Le Dattier. Disraeli was her 
favourite novelist because his heroes and heroines consider 
indispensable a host of superfluities and accessories more 
foolish folk manage to do without; because money is in 
their eyes the first requisite for social power, the universal 
passport ; and because, belonging to the school of millionaire 
novelists, they drink out of Sevres cups, and Venetian gob- 
lets, and know from babyhood that you must eat butter with 
truffles. The works of this clever and witty novelist were a 
source of great delight, and sometimes, it must be confessed, 
of unhappiness to her, in the solitude of Le Dattier ; but she 
possessed two virtues of theological and Provencal descrip- 
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tion, faith and hope. She had another gift as well, that of 
being able to do two things at the same time, to be absorbed 
in her reading and to hear, without appearance of listening, 
everything that was being said around her. 

She shut her book now and turned to her grandmother : 
" Granny dear, you know Cousin Casimir better than we 
do. All I've ever heard of him and his family is that his 
father was head of a firm of manufacturers of corks, and 
that competition diminishing his profits, he sold the business, 
in which we were sleeping partners ; and that he deceived 
us, and paid us less than our share. I know, too, that he 
had been married not long before that, and that his wife 
came from Aix, where he finally went to live, and that his 
only son was to have been a lawyer, but that after his death 
Casimir instead of going on with his studies, gave up every- 
thing and lives with his mother on his small income. When 
I was a little girl I remember seeing him once or twice, but 
we have never seen him since and I can't recollect what 
he is like at all. What sort of person is Cousin Casimir, 
Granny ? " 

M. de la Farlede answered for her : 

" He's a regular country bumpkin ! " 

" That tells me nothing. I want to know if he has in- 
telligence, tact, common sense." 

" He's a booby — ^an idiot." 

" Booby, if you like," broke in M. Lejail. " But all the 
same he has one great advantage over us: he's a Trayaz, 
and his uncle can't help but prefer one who bears the family 
name. I've noticed many a time that such considerations 
have a good deal of influence on the decisions and wishes 
of testators and donors." 

" That's just like you," his brother-in-law informed him. 
" You're always afraid of something." 

" If papa is an incorrigible pessimist," joined in Huguette, 
'*you are rather too optimistic always, you know, Uncle. 
My theory is that in life, as at hunting, you make a mistake 
if you imderrate your enemies, and are likely to come off 
badly if you do." 
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" Impertinent girl ! " exclaimed M. de la Farlede. " I'll 
teach you to talk to me in that way." 

But she was not easily dismayed; and came and sat 
down in the middle of the circle. Looking round at them 
all in turn, this young sibyl said : 

" What does it matter whether we love each other or 
not ? It's so easy to pretend we are quite devoted. And if 
we're sensible we'll agree to forget differences and band to- 
gether against the common enemy, in defence of the butter 
dish." 

Her father was always amused by her daring sayings, 
and her precocious wisdom, and often admired, as much as 
he wondered at her. 

" Bravo, Huguette I " he said. " What your style lacks in 
elegance, it makes up for in force, and there's a ring of com- 
mon-seuse in your phrases. It's good advice, child; the 
history of the world shows that there's nothing like a for- 
eign war for healing intestine quarrels." 

This broke up the sitting. As a fact, the two sisters didn't 
kiss as they said good-night, but they shook hands, and in 
the days that followed, they managed to be amiable together, 
and almost to look as if they loved each other. 

There's always a certain element of truth and of false- 
hood in family condemnations. If Casimir Trayaz might be 
classed, without injustice, among the idle and unoccupied, 
it was a calumny to say, as M. de la Farlede did, that he 
was a good-for-nothing. He had brains enough, and had he 
wished, would have done as well as anyone ; what he lacked 
was ambition. He was of that type of the provincials, in 
possession of a small income, who prize highly negative en- 
joyments, a class of pleasures almost unknown in Paris, 
where everyone lives at high pressure. To be dependent on 
no one, to take orders from no one, to have all his time at 
his own disposal, employ his days as he liked, and never 
feel the hard spur of necessity, that was all Casimir asked to 
be happy. 

The idle get bored sometimes : this one never did. He 
had no end of interests ; was concerned in all sorts of so- 
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ciety intrigues, and thoroughly enjoyed the gossip of the 
day. Women's little affairs claimed much of his attention, 
and more than one woman had had cause to be grateful to 
him. He was so sensible too, that his passions had never 
been able to get him into trouble. It was his rule to live 
conscientiously on his little income, without ever touching 
his capital ; he never allowed play or love affairs to make a 
hole in that ; and this self-restraint was no result of parsi- 
moniousness, but of love of a liberty he did not care to ex- 
pose to risks. Once only he had been in danger of losing 
it, for the sake of a lovely Italian he fell in love with at a 
watering-place ; he arranged to go and see her in Venice, 
and took a three months' course of Italian lessons, so it 
must have been pretty serious. But at the moment of start- 
ing, he changed his mind ; and after much reflection de- 
cided to stay at Aix, where time cured him of his passion. 
But even in the provinces one can not be continuously and 
completely happy, and there were days when this handsome 
young man told himself that to be worth anything the pro- 
fession of do-nothing must have money to set it off, and dear 
as his liberty was to him, there were moments when he 
dreamed of marrying an heiress and making a figure in the 
world. 

His uncle's letter opened new horizons to him ; and this 
unexpected invitation seemed a windfall he would be a fool 
not to make the most of. When his packing was done, he 
told his mother, who was miserable because she could not 
go with him : 

** I wish you could come — but not because I want your 
help. The more I think of it, the more it seems to me there's 
something to be done over there, and I'll do my best to turn 
this way a little stream, if not the main current, of that 
American Pactolus." 

And when she shook her head at him despondingly : 
" Do you think I'm too stupid or too clumsy ? " 
" Nothing of that kind, dear lad. But your father used 
often to tell me, what you wanted were will and concentra- 
tion ; that you were incapable of sticking to one idea and 
4 
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following it out for two weeks running. What I fear is 
that something will come and divert you." 

She knew him thoroughly. To an ardent imagination, 
he added great variableness of character. He had all the 
characteristics of his country, where the beauty of the sky 
tempts a man to let things go, and where forgetfulness is as 
easy as desire. Tliough a good shot, he often came home 
from a shooting expedition with his bag empty — something 
had diverted him on the way, a petticoat most probably. 
And he had thought no more of game. 

*' You'll see ! " he answered. *' This time I'll prove that 
on great occasions I liave a will, and can stick to things." 

His arrival at La Figuiere a few minutes before dejeuner 
was accompanied by an unlucky accident that might have 
seemed a bad omen, if he had been superstitious. When 
the carriage which had fetched him from the station at 
Bormes stopped at the steps of the villa, he saw in the dis- 
tance his uncle coming along the terrace to meet him. Car- 
ried away by his zeal, he began to get out in such a hurry 
tliat he fell full length. But he was up in a moment and 
joked so good-liumouredly about his clumsiness, and the 
folly of being too eager about things, that M. de la Farlede, 
who had witnessed liis fall, and was quite ready to make 
fun of it, was reduced to silence. There are some who come 
well out of their misfortunes; he hadn't a single scratch, 
only a few spots of mud on his jacket. M. Trayaz gave 
him fifteen minutes to change; and his opponents hoped 
that this young man, who seemed to be very particular 
about his dress, would forget the time over his toilet, and so 
lose the very first stroke of the game, for his uncle hated 
waiting. He did nothing of the kind : the bell had hardly 
i:ung when he appeared again, washed and combed, attired 
from head to foot with perfect good taste, with elegance as 
well as neatness, and they had to confess that he dressed 
well and dressed quickly. 

During dejeuner, Huguette watched him from the comer 
of her eyes, examined him and picked him completely to 
pieces. She noticed at once that if the hair was beginning 
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to grow thin on his temples, his complexion was clear and 
fresh. She did justice not only to his neck-tie, and the cut 
of his jacket, but to the brightness of his eyes, his attractive 
looks, his fine moustache, and well-kept hands. 

**What a pity," she thought, '*that such a nice man 
should be such a poor match ! " 

Soon she noticed that M. Trayaz looked at him often and 
addressed much of his conversation to him, and that he re- 
plied with a kind of respectful familiarity that evidently 
pleased the tyrant ; from which she concluded that her 
uncle Hector was a fool, and that the elder branch had a 
formidable rival in this new-comer. 

Towards the end of the meal, when a drive was proposed 
for the afternoon, M. Lejail made the objection that the sky 
was clouding over, and that the sun had disappeared behind 
a black mass. 

" The sun ? " said M. Trayaz, " why, here it is ! " And he 
pointed to his radiant and triumphant nephew. 

He refused to go with them, and leaning on Casimir's 
arm, followed by his English mastiff, to whom he had given 
the name of Wasp, the only being to whom he pardoned 
everything, went to look after some work he was interested 
in. The little river which ran through his domains, though 
often dried up in fine weather, became a regular devastating 
torrent in seasons of wet ; he had determined to fortify its 
banks, even in one place alter its course, and build again a 
bridge it had carried away the winter before. This work 
fascinated him ; a stream that did damage on his lands was 
in his eyes a rebel, whose insolence he swore to reduce to 
obedience, to bring into submission to his powerful will. 
It was a kind of pleasure his life had often afforded him ; 
men or rivers, he liked to get the better of all that dared to 
resist him. 

He spent the afternoon in giving orders to his workmen, 
and chatting now with Casimir, now with Wasp. Next day, 
and the days following, it was the same. 

" Let's go and see if those gentlemen are at work," he 
would say to his nephew. 
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He never got tired of his society. He rather liked gos- 
sip, and made him talk of himself, and tell him all the 
scandal of Aix. Often, too, he chaffed him, and called him 
the king of do-nothings. Casimir was very good-tempered ; 
he never got angry, took everything in good part. Some- 
times even he flattered his uncle, but without cringing or 
toadyism, his compliments were in perfect good taste. Once 
M. Trayaz having said to him : 

" You're by no means a fool, but youVe got just the sort 
of sense that's of no use at all," he replied : " my dear Uncle, 
I only wish I had the useful kind ; unfortunately there's 
never more than one man of genius in a family at a time, 
and when I came into the world, the place was taken." 

From the windows of the salon Mme. Limies and her 
daughters could watch for hours these two men in the dis- 
tance always talking with animation. These long tete-^ 
tetes were tortures to them : how many things can be said 
in one afternoon I M. Trayaz seemed to have forgotten the 
existence of his nieces; he hardly spoke to them, hardly 
seemed to see them. They mourned in concert over the ca- 
prices of this ungrateful uncle : they gave themselves up to 
bitter reflections which they imparted to each other, so near 
together had they been brought by their common discomfit- 
ure. Forced by the evidence of his senses to give in, M. de 
la Farlede himself could doubt no longer that the intruder, 
as they called him, was in favour. 

" Certainly you didn't do him justice," said his brother- 
in-law : "he's everything here at present." 

And yet his uncle's preference had not been able to turn 
Casimir's head, and he never thought for a moment of using 
it to mortify or humiliate any one. Not having consulted 
M. Sucquier, he had not learnt from him that in this king- 
dom many would be called but few chosen ; some would 
be debased that others might be exalted. Indeed he was 
naturally kind-hearted, and wished no one ill. He thought 
that if the source is an abundant one, everybody ^may drink 
from it, and he was astonished at the long faces he met. In 
M. Trayaz's presence they made much of him ; to treat him 
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with coldness the minute the master's back was turned. He 
tried in vain to be agreeable, they took no notice of his 
funny stories, would not laugh at his jokes, kept him at a 
distance; would not even ask him in to tea in the Red 
Drawing Room, whose door remained obstinately closed to 
him. 

He gave in at last and acknowledged that his dear rela- 
tions were in league against him, and accepted it cheerfully, 
as he accepted everything. But why was Huguette in the 
conspiracy ? She and he were just made to get on together. 
When he first saw this pretty cousin of his whom he had 
last seen as a little girl, whose very face he had forgotten, 
he said to himself that in this world Providence takes care 
always to have the reward ready at hand after the pains. 
He had left everything to do his duty, and set to work to 
conquer the good-will of a grim, ironical old man, and by 
the special favour of Heaven, he found in the house of his 
bondage a charming young girl, who did not look as though 
she would be difl&cult to get on with. If she would have 
been the least little bit friendly, he might have had such de- 
lightful days at La Figuiere, and if in the evenings his 
thoughts centred obstinately in this Red Drawing Room 
where he was pitilessly refused admission, it was because 
he imagined he could see and hear her behind this inex- 
orable door. Alas, she also treated him rigorously, as an 
enemy; and by turns haughty and scornful, seemed to 
say : " You are losing your time, I'm not a bird to be easily 
taken. '^ 

M. Trayaz had been careless about himself : every day, 
from whatever quarter the wind was blowing, he spent 
hours in superintending his workmen. One evening he 
came in pale and shivering, and by night was in a fever. 
They sent for the doctor, who said it was only a feverish 
cold, but that it might easily develop into influenza, and 
that influenza is dangerous when there's anything wrong 
with the heart. He prescribed for him, and ordered him 
to stay in bed. This event turned the whole villa upside 
down; everyone was in a state of agitation and alarm. 
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M. Lejail alone kept calm ; he was more sceptical about 
anyone else's ease than his own. 

*' He'll get over it;" he said, "and perhaps in future 
will be less contemptuous of overcoats and those who wear 
them." 

For Mme. Limies and her daughters it was a signal re- 
turn to favour ; when a man is ill, he pins his faith to his 
women folk. Two weeks ago, Mme. Lejail and her sister 
would have quarreled irremediably over the honour of act- 
ing sick-nurse to their uncle ; now everything was settled 
most amicably ; they took turn and turn about at the bed- 
side, and relieved each other graciously in the task of amus- 
ing the pale invalid, and serving up his tisane. « 

They would have liked to sit up with him, but he would 
not allow it. Still on alternate nights they got up every two 
hours to give him a dose of aconite and antimony he was or- 
dered to take. When they had got over their first alarm 
they blessed the accident which had brought them into fa- 
vour again. As women are always disposed to abuse their 
good fortunes, Casimir, having twice asked to see his uncle, 
was haughtily told he was in need of repose, and the too 
favoured nephew was shut out. 

Not knowing what to do with himself, nor having any- 
one to speak to, Casimir began to get terribly bored in this 
house where he could not get a word out of anyone ; and 
one day resolved to pay a visit to Lavandon. 

It is rather less than three quarters of an hour's walk 
from La Figui^re. To get there you round a slight eleva- 
tion, covered with flowering heath and lentisks, which brings 
you out on a beach about a mile and a half long. Don't 
make the mistake though of trying to walk there along the 
shore : there is nothing more tiring than walking on fine 
sand, where the foot sinks in at each step, and don't try to 
walk over the meadows watered by the river Bataillier : you 
would be stopped again and again by wide muddy ditches. 
Leave these marshy meadows on your left, and you will find 
the path you ought to take. Narrow, pebbly, winding, but 
charming, it is bordered by high hedges, and even in some 
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places by great beds of purslain, rearing in the sunshine 
their lovely blossoms of vivid pink or gleaming yellow, of 
which one might say, as of the lilies in the Gospel, that they 
are more magnificently clothed than Solomon in all his 
glory. 

What Casimir found at Lavandon has never been known ; 
what mysterious attraction induced him to return there 
again has never been known either. What is certain is that 
for a whole week he spent the half of each day there, and 
that one evening he did not get back to dinner : only re- 
turning long after everyone was in bed, as Mme. de la Far- 
lede, whose rooms were over his, and who, like Huguette, 
had very acute hearing, was able to tell the others. 

The conspirators held a council of war, and decided that 
the common enemy had forgotten himself, and been guilty 
of a mistake they could use against him, and as usual, Mme. 
Limies was charged to open the campaign, and discharge 
the first shot. M. Trayaz was now out of bed, and came 
down every day into the salon. She made use of the first 
moment she was left alone with him to bring the conversa- 
tion round to Casimir ; she spoke highly of him, with some 
timid reservations ; but gained courage as she went on, and 
every minute he grew blacker in her hands. M. Trayaz lis- 
tened placidly, without making any observations himself. 
Encouraged by his silence, which she took for approbation, 
Mme. Limies brought out her big weapon, and told how for 
a week their nephew had been going backwards and for- 
wards to Lavandon, that his conduct was most mysterious, 
and that the servants were talking about it. 

" I know," said she, " that young folk will be young folk ; 
but they should know when it is fitting for them to be bent 
on their own amusements and when it is not. It seems to 
me Casimir has been wanting in respect for the house where 
he is a guest, in thinking only of his own pleasure, at a time 
when we were all so worried and anxious about your health." 

He leant over to pat his dog who was lying at his feet. 
Then he looked up, a frown on his brow, his long pointed 
nose in the air, and said : *' I don't know what this young 
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man has done to you ; there's not one of you can say a good 
word for him. Spite of you all, I like him just as he is ; 
leave him alone, and don't spoil my pleasure in him for me." 

She was quite taken aback by this reply, and so were her 
daughters when she acquainted them with her pitiful failure. 

** He's master of the situation," said Mme. Lejail. 

" Bah I " said M. de la Farlede. " He's made one mis- 
take — ^his next will do for him." 

" Don't you rely on that," replied the ex-prefet "An all- 
merciful Providence has provided dogs for blind men, and 
repentance for those who have erred." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Next day, her husband lying late in bed, Mme. Lejail 
rose early and went into her daughter's room where she 
found her writing to a school-friend, one of those intimate 
friends who are told everything, on condition, of course, 
that they repeat nothing. Waiting for her to finish, her 
mother sat down on the window seat to watch with melan- 
choly eyes a big magnolia-tree that the mistral had stripped 
of half its flowers; perhaps she was remarking to herself 
that our biggest hopes are like these flowering trees, and a 
caprice of the skies suffices to lay them bare. 

As a rule Huguette could fill two sheets with her elegant 
scrawl in less than fifteen minutes. To-day she was dis- 
traite and inspiration would not come ; she put down her 
pen, and seemed to be communing with herself. 

Suddenly she turned to her mother : 

*' So, Mamma, you think it's settled, my uncle is quite in- 
fatuated with this handsome young man." 

" I am of your father's opinion," replied Mme. Lejail, 
*' that a spirit of contradiction is your uncle's strongest char- 
acteristic, and that all we could say or do against this fancy 
of his would only anchor it the more securely in his granite 
mind." 
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"Well, circumstances alter cases. I'm very much de- 
ceived, or my cousin has rather a fancy for me. Although 
I have been so distant to him, he looks at me sometimes in 
a way that is half tenderness, half reproachfulness. What 
would you say if henceforth . . . ." 

Mme. LejaiFs finger was on her lip. She had guessed 
the thought in her daughter's mind, it had even entered 
her own, but she had fought against it as a temptation to 
be resisted. 

" Ah, mamma, nothing is easier in this case than to turn 
right round and replace hatred by affection. It's often done, 
and who's to prevent it now . . . ? " 

" Loyalty to a treaty, my darling. We are allied, your 
aunt and I, by a tacit agreement. We have undertaken to 
join forces, not to act separately ; it's a matter of conscience 
with me . . . ." 

" Loyalty to treaties 1 " interrupted Huguette, who scorned 
vain scruples. " Didn't papa say the other day, in speaking 
of the Triple Alliance, that the powers only keep up an alli- 
ance as long as it is to their advantage to do so ? " 

Mme. Lejail was silent. 

" Silence means assent," went on Huguette, '* and there's 
another proverb that says : ' Nothing venture, nothing have.' " 

" I don't understand you, dear," said her mother, affect- 
ing non-comprehension. 

" Well, you'll understand before dejeuner to day, for I 
mean to settle this little matter at once. Whatever may be 
the merit of the ripe, black olives that fall of themselves, 
the best oil is made from the green ones picked by oneself 
from the tree." 

And she shut up her blotting book, and changed from 
her dressing-gown into a pretty frock of yellow foulard, put 
on a big straw^ hat, and taking in. one hand her parasol, in 
the other a big book, she courtesied to her mother, who had 
watched these preparations without saying a word. 

" Huguette, you're mad to think of it." 

" I — no. I never do anything without careful considera- 
tion." 
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'* Well, where are you going, at any rate ?" 

" I'm going to find out at once if my cousin really cares 
for me." 

" And you're going up to his room to enquire ? " 

" Ah, what do you take me for ? " 

Then, with a glance at the clock : '* He's not down yet, 
but he will be out in half-an-hour." 

And she turned to go. Mme. Lejail tried to detain her. 

" Can't you trust me ? " she asked. 

'*0f course, my dear. But do be careful. Oh, do be 
careful." 

She shrugged her shoulders at such a superfluous injunc- 
tion, and disappeared. 

After having been the victim of one of those cross-current 
ideas his mother had feared for him, Casimir had returned, 
according to himself, to the thorny path of duty. He had 
resolved to sacrifice his pleasures, and devote himself body 
and soul to his uncle, to abandon the agreeable for the use- 
ful. But there are some amusements a sincere penitent can 
allow himself without remorseful feelings. Having spent 
the fij^t twenty years of his life on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, the sea was to him an old friend of his childhood he 
was delighted to renew acquaintance with. It had for him 
the charm women have, that of continual change and muta- 
bility. Since M. Trayaz had been ill, and he had not had to 
accompany him every morning to watch the embankment 
operations at the riverside, he had got into the habit of go- 
ing out for a sail every day before dejeuner. Huguette knew 
this, as she knew most things. 

As she had predicted, he came out about ten and made 
straight for the creek, meditating on the good and evil 
chances of this life. He was not a man to philosophise 
long, preferring to declaim verse aloud, especially his own. 
He was a prolific maker of verses, in French and in Pro- 
ven^l. Whatever other merits he lacked, he had abun- 
dance, and prodigious facility, and improvised sonnets on the 
spur of the moment ; his favourite verses were ballads em- 
bodying some adventure of his own, which he called his 
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rhjrmed diary. As he came up to the old painter's house, 
he was reciting one of these ballads at the top of his voice, 
when he suddenly perceived that the beach was not deserted 
as usual, but that a young lady in yellow foulard was sitting 
on a mound of sand, which a big fir-tree sheltered from the 
sun. 

" Why, there's Huguette," he muttered to himself, wish- 
ing his voice had not been quite so loud. 

But there was no need for him to trouble himself. Bend- 
ing over an open book she was holding with both hands, she 
was so absorbed in her reading, she could hardly have heard 
anything, and when he addressed her, humbly as a dog that 
has been whipped, and fears he may be whipped again, she 
gave a little cry of surprise. But at that very moment he 
discovered the book she had been so deeply interested in was 
upside down. 

"She is very cunning," he said to himself, **she was 
expecting me." 

And this confirmed him in his idea that she had been 
acting under orders in her harsh treatment of him. 

"ilfa cousine,^^ he said, "I was just meditating on the 
unfortunate things that are always happening. Sometimes 
though there must be lucky chances, as well as unlucky, 
since I have chanced upon you here." 

" It was so gloriously fine," she answered, " I could not 
resist the temptation of coming down here to breath the sea- 
au-." 

" You are breathing it at too great a distance. Ma cou- 
sine^ 1 belong to a bold race. If you would consent to tear 
yourself away from your book, I would propose a sail to- 
gether : would you come ? " 

She answered in severe tones so that he might understand 
she was surprised at his proposal ; but her smile told a dif- 
ferent tale from her words. 

" What will they say, mon cousin f " 

" If it pleases you and me to go, I don't see what they 
have got to say about it . . . I'm going to get the canoe 
ready." 
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A shout soon told her he was ready. A few minutes 
later they started. She sat in the stem, telling him to look 
after the sail, she would see to the steering. She understood 
steering pretty thoroughly ; it was her only amusement at 
Le Dattier, The sea, which reflected a dappled sky, was full 
of loveliest opal lights, and wonderfully calm ; but they had 
little thought of its beauty. As soon as they were out of the 
creek the wind freshened, the sails swelled out, and they 
had every now and then to tack. Casimir chatted to Hu- 
guette of her daily life ; she confided to him her favourite 
occupations, how bored she got sometimes, and how she had 
enjoyed herself at Marseilles with her grandmother. As he 
listened he decided that this young heart was just ripe for 
love and marriage. Little by little there began to take pos- 
session of him the very emotions he had felt the first time 
he had seen the lovely Italian. Women and wine had the 
same effect upon him, producing a kind of intoxication at 
the first draught, but never making him completely lose his 
head. 

After watching her for some moments in silence, he ex- 
claimed : " Mon Dieii^ ma cousine, how have you managed 
to be so lovely ? " 

" That isn't managed at all/' she laughed, without a shade 
of heightened colour. 

" I am a transparent man, and could never hide my feel- 
ings from you. You must have noticed long ago how much 
I care for you. . . . but what are you laughing at ? " 

" Nothing." 

" Oh, but you were." 

" I was thinking of something mamma said." 

" What did she say ? " 

*' The day you didn't get in for dinner she said you had 
lost your heart to some one in Lavandon." 

He had none of her effrontery, and could not help red- 
dening, but soon recovered and said : 

"My heart — ah, my heart wasn't there at all. I swear. . . . 
well, since you force me to confess, I will tell you, that your 
cruelty made me so wretched, I used to walk it off in long 
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tramps over the Maures mountains. That evening I lost my 
way, and couldn't get back to La Figuiere." 

"And what is more likely still, we shall be late for 
dejeuner if we don't put back at once," she answered. 

"Oh, how dreadfully sensible you are! how I wish I 
could make you feel for once what I feel ! Can you believe 
it, I was seriously thinking of carrying you off right away 
to the island of Levant. There are plenty of charming little 
deserts there, where I could tell you some of the things that 
for the present have to remain unsaid." 

" No need for that ! it seems to me we are about as much 
alone as we could ever be, and that whatever you choose to 
say, I must listen to." 

The breeze had gone down, and the sail hung slack ; he 
took the oars and began to row gently. 

" Oh, all ye deities of the ocean," he exclaimed, "chubby 
Tritons, and solemn Amphitrite, guide my tongue and give 
me words to touch the heart of this adorable girl who is 
floating on your waves ! " 

"That's quite enough of exordium," she said ; " get on." 

" Do you remember, ma cousine, that years ago, when I 
was a boy and you a baby girl, I spent a whole week with 
your parents when they were living at Saint-Raphael, before 
your father had discovered it was a fatal spot for an ex-pre- 
fet anxious about his health ? Then, as now, I was ten years 
older than you, and you ordered me about as you pleased. 
One day you said to me, * Let us play at being married . . .' 
and putting a rake on my shoulder told me : * Go off to work 
now, husband ; when you come back I'll have a delicious 
hot cake ready for you, and I'll cook it all my very own 
self.' I don't remember if the cake was delicious, but I 
know I eat it. Do you remember, Tna cousine f " 

" Supposing I do — what then ? But do row faster, we 
shall never be in time." 

" Your father found out our game, and told us to play at 
something else. He thought of course no one but a crowned 
king was worthy to wed you, and he was right ; but alas, 
there are no crowned kings at Le Dattier, or at Saint- 
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Baphael. And then, too, at that time I was the owner of a 
very obscure name : things have changed since then. The 
family has its big man, spoken of with veneration for twenty 
leagues round. Now a woman may be proud of being 
known as Mme. Casimir Trayaz. What do you say, ma 
cousine f " 

*' I think you're rather a long-winded story-teller, mon 
cousin ; I always look straight away at the ending of my 
novels, and I'm impatient for the end of your story." 

" The end is coming. Do you think that when I have 
the honour to ask your father for your hand he will re- 
proach me again with my choice of the games I play ? " 

" How very precipitate you are ! Don't I count for any- 
thing in the matter ? It seems to me it might be worth 
while to ask my consent fij^t." 

" Will you consent, ma cousine f " 

" I must know you first before I answer that question ; 
I don't know you at all yet." 

" Do you want to know more of me to know whether 
you like me or not ? Be kind, and confess you like me ? 
Do you know Italian, ma cousine f " 

*' No, mon cousin.''^ 

*' Then I'll risk a quotation : La donna ricasa e 
bramay 

** Which means," retorted this acute young lady, who 
had no need to have studied a language to be able to under- 
stand it, " that the woman refuses, and desires what she re- • 
fuses. How conceited you are ! " 

" How can you say so ? I only do myself justice ; it's the 
cake of our childish game I lack . . . though I don't mean 
the one you made me eat." 

" No, you mean the one we can not be happy without," 
she said with a half sigh. 

" Happily we know where it is to be got. Let us change 
our metaphor. Our uncle holds the purse-strings. To speak 
the truth, this old ram with its golden fleece doesn't look to 
me a particularly inviting bit of shearing. But I venture to 
think he likes me, and thinks you are charming, and that 
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the day we inform him of our intentions he will deign to 
shake over ns some tofts of his golden wooL^' 

" And th«neapon," she said, " they landed." 

And it so happened that at that precise moment the 
canoe had reached the little landing place near the painter s 
terrace. 

" Before 1 help you out, say one kind word. Tell me 
that from to-day you will allow me to hope.'' 

" I won't say yes or no." 

"When a woman doesn't say no, she means yes. Ma 
causine^ I am a beggar at your gates ; Youchsaf e me one little 
alms that will not bind you to anything, and in this quiet 
place where only the Tritons can see us, risk making them 
jealous, and allow your cousin one little kiss on those lovely 
blue eyes." 

" No, nothing of that kind," she exclaimed, rising ; *' I 
won't have that" 

He did not insist, and got out to help her to land. Then, 
before she could guess his intention, be had put his lips to. a 
lock of her hair, whose lovely yellow was very rare in Prov- 
ence, as he lifted her down. 

" You are a faithless, lawless creature ! " she said sharply, 
but not angrily. 

And leaving him to moor the boat, she ran off. 

" You may run now, young lady ; you'll be back again 
before long," he said between his teetL " What a down- 
right coquette you are, and what fun I shall have with you 
yet ! I shan't have much chance of getting bored at La Fi- 
guiere with you there ; and Heavens ! however devoted one 
may be to one's duty, it's impossible to talk to one's uncle all 
day long." 

A few minutes before dejeuner, Huguette rushed into her 
mother's room to tell her. 

" I do believe it's all settled," and without stopping to 
take breath, she told her story. 

" I think it's your turn now ; you ought to sound my 
uncle, and find out what he's disposed to do for me, and his 
favourite nephew. Until you've done that I shall not 
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know how to treat this young man, though I like him very 
much." 

She begged her mother to lose no time telling her ; un- 
certainty of any kind was what she most hated. Mme. Le- 
jail was anxious enough to satisfy her, but it seemed to her 
she was undertaking a dangerous piece of work. 

There are men who at first sight seem alarming, who on 
further acquaintance prove more accessible and easy to deal 
with than they appeared. Others are like mountains whose 
sides look all smooth and grassy, and covered with lovely 
flowers ; there is nothing to warn the beholder that these 
flowery slopes lead to invisible precipices, lying in wait for 
the unwary. Through all the first weeks of their stay at 
La Figuiere, charmed by their uncle's amiability, Mme. 
Lejail and her sister could not understand their mother's 
alarm at him. But one day he smiled at them, and said : 
*' You are the flies, I am the honey ; " and that smile sent a 
cold shiver through them ; they had seen the precipice. 

In spite of her daughter's urging, Mme. Lejail was in no 
hurry to accomplish her mission, and several days elapsed 
without her daring to approach the delicate subject. Ac- 
cording to all appearances, she might not have done so 
then, if it had not happened one day that her uncle met 
her alone in one of the garden walks, and said brusquely : 

" Ah, I've been hearing some strange things. How long 
is it since you took to allowing your daughter to go out 
boating alone with a young man ? You must feel pretty 
sure of them both." 

She was astonished that he knew all about it ; for she 
had no idea that one morning when M. Sucquier was at 
work tracing out a road that was to be cut through a wood, 
he had seen the canoe from the top of a hill ; and that as 
his numerous merits included that of being an excellent 
detective, his zeal in this direction procuring him not mere- 
ly the consideration but the good-will of his master, who 
was not at all displeased that his agent managed to see 
everything that was going on, and bring him news of it. 

*' My word I " went on M. Trayaz, " what strange things 
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women are! One day your mother comes straight frOm 
you to tell me my nephew is a wild young fellow, that he is 
wanting in respect for my house, that his escapades are 
scandalising my guests and my servants, and that I ought 
to ask him at once to quit the place, and the very next day 
MUe. Lejail goes out alone to spend two hours with this 
worthless young man on the water ! " 

For a moment she was utterly taken aback ; some con- 
tradictions seem so irreconcilable ; but she had learnt in 
her experience of official life never to lose countenance. 

" Dear Uncle," she said, " women are often too hasty in 
their conclusions. We were unjust to Casimir. We have 
learnt since that he was not doing what we thought at 
Lavandon, that he is a great walker and used to go for 
tramps over the mountains, and that one evening . . . ." 

" Do you think I'm an idiot ? " he interrupted. " Why 
not confess that sometimes Huguette has quite an American 
way of doing things without consulting you at all ? " 

"It was a most innocent expedition; they met on the 
beach, and as Huguette is still only a child ..." 

"So you say, but we find old heads on pretty young 
shoulders sometimes." 

He added in a milder tone : 

" I thought I noticed there was a pretty strong attraction 
for Casimir in that quarter. You should be careful." 

"He is perfectly straightforward; he has made her a 
declaration quite en regie, and I expect before long will 
ask us formally for her hand. I wanted to consult you 
about it. What do you think I ought to do ? I should 
like to carry out your wishes entirely in the matter. It's 
not only that your advice is always sound, but I look on 
you as the head of the family." 

" You honour me highly," he replied with a sneer, " and 
to be honoured in that way means you are expected to 
pay expenses. What's your own private opinion of my fine 
nephew ? " 

"I don't dislike him at all, an(J|it seems to me you like 

him." 

5 
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" What makes you think I like him ? He amuses me, 
and is certainly very good company ; but as a rule your 
amusing men are not particularly good husbands, and since 
you really want my advice, I tell you Huguette's not nearly 
old enough to think of marrying yet ; don't be in a hurry to 
get her settled, and whatever you do, take care you don't 
hand her over to that humbug." 

This categorical reply, so different from what she had 
expected and desired, gave her quite a shock, but she man- 
aged to conceal it. 

" Thanks, dear Uncle," she said, ** my mind is now quite 
made up, and Huguette has so much affection and respect 
for you that your advice will be a command for her." 

After which, having found out what she wanted to 
know, she changed the subject. As may be imagined, she 
told no one but her daughter of the talk with this inscruta- 
ble man, whose sudden changes of face upset all calcula- 
tions. But she saw no reason why she should not tell her 
sister that if ever their uncle had had a fancy for their 
cousin, he had quite got over it, since he called him a wag 
and a humbug. As they no longer deemed him dangerous, 
his relations began to treat him more humanely, in fact to 
be quite amiable, and relax his quarantine. He was de- 
lighted at this, but noticed at the same time that his uncle's 
manner to him was much cooler, and that Huguette had 
again suddenly become a bird very difficult to approach. 
He told himself M. Trayaz was the most capricious of old 
men, that it's no use fighting against caprices, which can be 
both pleasant and disagreeable, so that it is wiser to let the 
disagreeable ones wear themselves out, and the pleasant 
ones revive again, while patience and hope are two power- 
ful divinities, which can set things right for us, spite of ad- 
verse things and men. Where Huguette was concerned, 
though, he did not resign himself to this waiting policy of 
indolent wisdom and folded arms. He swore he would 
have the best of this coquette, and her inexplicable changes 
of humour, that he w<^ld vanquish this hard fantastic 
heart, which was now so alluring, now so distant. Aijd to 
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this, after a very summary disposal of his duties to his uncle, 
he devoted his days. Once more in his life he sacrificed what 
was of main importance, for an accessory, and became so 
excited over the game that he very nearly forgot for what 
purpose he had come to La Figuiere. 

One evening, the two men and four ladies collected in 
the Red Drawing Room heard a knock at the door, and be- 
fore anyone had called out " Come in ! " they saw to their 
great surprise that it was the handsome fellow they had so 
long excluded from the altar and the sacrifice, who was 
thus entering the sanctuary. He came in, with a perfectly 
indifferent manner, and an assurance that was well bred 
and becoming. He was received politely, but without en- 
thusiasm. Before sitting down, he looked round, and said : 
"This then is the famous Red Drawing Room, the very 
room to make conspiracies in ! " 

" You call us conspirators ? " said Mme. Limies. 

" My dear Aunt," he replied, " I'm accused of being 
thoughtless — it's pure calumny — I'm an observer and I un- 
derstand. Let us show each other our hands for a moment. 
You and I have for the man who owns this house and no 
end of other property, real and personal, an attachment as 
deep as it is sincere. But let us be frank and confess that 
this affection has nothing in common with that mystic love 
which despises rewards, and prefers the happiness of loving 
to the joys of Paradise. You thought I was the enemy of 
your interests ; you were mistaken." 

And he added in a prophetic tone, slapping his chest : 
** Their enemy is not here, he is on the way here I " 

These alarming words and the manner in which they 
were spoken made a great impression on all present. They 
begged him to explain. 

"The man on his way here, and with whom you will 
have before long to reckon, is the son of my late aunt 
Marian, younger sister of my aunt Mme. Limies here, cousin 
Silvere Sauvagin." 

" What ! " said Mme. Limies with astonishment, " is my 
brother sending for Silvere ? " 
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" What I " exclaimed M. de la Farlede, scornfully, " this 
(Mclas84 ! under-gardener of Mme. la Comtesse de Rins 1 
And you are afraid of him ? You take this scarecrow seri- 
ously ? You must be joking, Casimir." 

** Allow me to tell you that this d^classi^ it appears, is 
getting on in the world. I know nothing of him, but M. 
Trayaz, who, I think, must get his information from Suc- 
quier, and knows more about all the affairs of the family 
than any of us, says that he has got to be head-gardener, pro- 
fessor of botany, confidential man, and general factotum of 
the comtesse and her boarders." 

" What are you thinking of ? " cried M. de la Farlede, 
who could not bear to hear anyone speaking lightly of a 
comtesse^ and who felt called upon to defend against a hum- 
bugging fellow the honour of the French nobility. *' You'll 
never make me believe that Mme. de Rins has at her table 
the man who rakes her paths for her. Do you mean to 
tell us . . . ." 

" Don't put things into my mouth that I never said. I 
only say that if Silvere ever has raked the paths, he does so 
no longer, and she has found out his value. You forget 
how he fagged over his books before he took to the rake 
and the hoe. What a queer fellow he is I After all his 
brilliant career at the Marseilles college, to think it no dis- 
grace to enter the service of the woman who owns the finest 
garden in Hyeres. Silvere Sauvagin is a bachelor of arts 
turned gardener for love ! " 

" For love ? " exclaimed Huguette, who as usual was sit- 
ting apart, reading Tancred. 

'' For love of his flowers, ma cousine : by all accounts 
it's the only kind of love he knows." 

" What a pity 1 " she said. " I was beginning to think 
him so interesting." 

"It would be more correct to. say," broke in M. de la 
Farlede, " that your Silvere turned gardener because his 
father was ruined, and didn't leave him a penny, and that 
in every family there are some members who don't care in 
what work they engage, so little feeling have they. I am 
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perfectly convinced," he added, bridling, "that M. Chris- 
tophe Trayaz will never care for any of his relations whose 
kinship is not an honour to him." 

" You had better undeceive yourself, my dear cousin. M. 
Christophe Trayaz likes to have about him attentive and 
obliging ears, into which he can whisper the small number 
of his secrets he destines for exportation. This afternoon 
he chose your humble servant to confide in, and I believe 
I am doing what he wished in repeating faithfully to you 
what he did me the favour of telling me. Would you like 
to know which of his nephews he invited first, before any 
of us here, to come and eat salt with him ? Silvere Sauvagin. 
There are not many fools whose folly goes so far as to reject 
the advances of an uncle who has more than two millions 
of money and no children. I only know one : Silvere 
Sauvagin. What were his motives ? To be eccentric, a 
bear — or profoundly polite ? I can't tell. He said he was 
too busy to leave Hyeres, But the most astonishing part of 
it is, M. Trayaz was not discouraged, he returned to the 
charge, and sent a second invitation, which has been ac- 
cepted .... 

" And do you know, dear Aunt," he continued, turning 
to Mme. Limies, " why my uncle sets such store by this son 
of your sister Marianne ? It's because she alone believed in 
his genius. When he went to America, before she was mar- 
ried, she urged him to take with him half her little fortune, 
saying she knew she could not do better with her money. 
He would not accept her offers, but he remembers them." 

" It's a very natural feeling," said M. Lejail. " The Em- 
peror Napoleon III. was always particularly attached to 
anyone who had believed in his future at a time when wise 
men were calling him a visionary and adventurer." 

" It is my fault, my dear children," said Mme. Limies 
contritely ; " I had no faith in those days." 

" You ought to have had ! " said her daughters in a hard 
voice. 

"One more word!" went on Casimir. "If you still 
doubt that during his visit here Silvere is going to be treated 
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as none of us ever will be, listen to this : This young man, 
who seems very much at his ease with my uncle, has written 
that he can not get here till the evening train, and my uncle 
has decided that on account of this bear, or this diplomat, 
whichever he is, he will dine an hour later." 

This last argument had more effect than any of the oth- 
ers. Even M. de la Farlede grew anxious. 

" Yes," exclaimed Casimir, *' things are very serious ; we 
must prepare for the worst." 

" What I am prepared for," said Mme. Limi^, whose 
heart was heavy at her daughters' reproaches, " is that Sil- 
vere won't be here two days before he has fallen out with 
his uncle. When he was studying at Marseilles, I used to 
have him at my house sometimes : I liked him well enough, 
though he was always rather odd. When I saw him again 
at his father's funeral, I disliked him very much, he was so 
aggressive and disagreeable and uncomfortable." 

" That's no reason, aunt, why my uncle should dislike him ; 
it will be a change for him ; he is beginning to get rather 
sick of the more ordinary charms of relations like ourselves, 
our supple knees and flexible spines : to have a savage to tame 
will be quite a joy for him. We must keep our lamps 
trimmed ; your interests and mine are one in this matter ; 
let us be on the watch." 

He was very pleased with himself ; he had had his re- 
venge on his dear relations, in telling them this disagreeable 
and alarming news, and had constrained them at the same 
time to accept him as one of themselves. 

While they were arguing over his tidings, he succeeded 
in getting round to the little table at which Huguette was 
seated. " I have not lost my time," he said. " It's no longer 
a triple alliance, it's a quadruple one, and includes me. 
Henceforth I have my admission to the salon where my 
queen spends her evenings." 

She only answered by a shrug of her shoulders. ** My 
dear little cousin," he added in lowered tones, " when are you 
going to be nice and come for a row with me ? The Tritons 
are looking for us." 
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" My great, big cousin," she replied, " you may tell them 
for me there are follies I am not guilty of twice." 



CHAPTER V. 



SiLVERE Sauvagin was neither a bear nor a diplomat, in 
spite of his cousin Casimir Trayaz. "Was he then simply 
odd ? Yes, if by that you mean that he had ideas of his own 
as to the good and evil of life. Tell me what you value, 
and what you despise, and I will tell you what you are. 
It's our standard of values that constitutes our personality. 
Silvere had his, and it was not like everybody else's. 

It must be allowed that his was a very positive disposi- 
tion, that he was difficult to deal with. It was written in 
his face. Someone said of him when he was a child : " He's 
not good-looking, but one day he will have that kind of ug- 
liness which pleases women." For years, this dark-skinned 
almost swarthy little fellow, with his angular features and 
hooked nose, and bright, restless eyes that made him look 
like an unfledged falcon tumbled out of his nest, had been so 
unattractive that his mother was the only woman who cared 
for him. He had been a very difficult child to manage ; it 
was hard to decide which was necessary for him, gentleness 
or sternness. He did not care for caresses, and rebelled 
against them as if they were insults, but punishment made 
him furious. One day when he had been whipped, he ran 
away, and was found stowed away in amerchsmt ship bound 
for America. " The child has no heart," they said, but it 
was found that he had ; he discovered it himself, and from 
that moment his features seemed to harmonise, and his face 
to grow softer. There were times even when his little black 
eyes, so eager and sparkling, would assume a caressing, lov- 
ing expression which seemed to say, like the angels of the 
nativity : " Glory to God ! goodwill to men ! " But even in 
his better moments, he was like M. Trayaz, in that he min- 
gled a kind of shyness with his charm. It was the only thing 
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in which they resembled each other. Ever since he had be- 
gun to lead this life of leisure, the uncle had sought in vain 
for something to love ; but the nephew could hate as well as 
love. While still young he had developed one of those in- 
domitable passions, as unerring as instinct in animals, which 
must be satisfied at all costs, or life is a failure. This pas- 
sion had been his great blessing. Later on, circumstances 
in his life which he could never forget produced in him a 
violent and insurmountable antipathy for certain things and 
certain men, and these bitter feelings si)oilt some of the 
pleasanter things of life for him. He could neither love nor 
hate by halves ; an incapacity, more prone than anything 
else I know of, to complicate existence. 

The great anxiety of his early years had been the defence 
of his master passion against his father, who held it ridicu- 
lous. Himself an architect, and son of an architect, M. Sau- 
vagin meant his son to be an architect. 

Mme. Sauvagin, who had married late, so that this son 
was the child of her old age, adored him, and would some- 
times say to her husband : " Leave him alone, he has his 
own ideas about things." But so had his father, the gentle, 
obstinate man ; and deemed his own best. His wish was 
that Silvere should go to school, as he had done, at Toulon, 
then finish at the university of Marseilles, and after taking 
his degree, enter on an apprenticeship in his father's office. 
The result of which was that Silvere soon grew to hate 
studies which were to lead him whither he had no wish to 
go, and for some years was but a poor scholar. He had de- 
cided that he had no gift for building houses, that the most 
interesting things in all the world are plants, and that one 
day he would be a great botanist. 

He got this idea into his head by the time he was twelve, 
when his parents went to live in Toulon, where they had for 
next door neighbour a horticulturist, M. Severat, a most skil- 
ful man. One Thursday afternoon, as Silvere, instead of 
doing his lessons, was dreaming with his nose flattened 
against the window pane, he caught sight of him grafting 
some roses. His curiosity was roused, and as he was not 
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shy, he went down into the neighbouring garden, introduced 
himself, and asked M. Severat what he was doing. He was 
kind enough to explain, as he went on with his work. Sil- 
vere watched him get ready an eye, make an incision in the 
rose-tree, open it to slip in his bud, and then after closing it 
carefully, tie it up with a strand of knitting wool. He saw 
it all with deepest admiration ; it seemed to him that a man 
who grafts roses is as sacred a personage as a priest officiat- 
ing at the holy mysteries of the altar. He begged to be al- 
lowed to make a graft. M. Severat laughed at him, but 
handed him his grafting-knife. Next moment he stopped 
laughing in wonder at liis skill, telling him : " It's in the 
blood." So thought Silvere too, and went home transformed. 
Henceforth the universe seemed to him a most interesting 
place, and with all his soul he envied its gardeners. 

For the next two years, he spent all his leisure hours 
with his old friend, who employed him in many different 
ways, teaching him various things, how to rake, to water 
plants, to make cuttings and slips, and revealed to him 
certain methods he was proud of having invented. 

One day Silvere announced to him that he thought the 
happiest of mortals is he who cultivates a garden. 

" Ah, yes," he answered ; " I am as happy as a man who 
has never been married to a mortal wife, but has taken the 
earth for his spouse." 

And pointing to his ranunculus and anemone plants, he 
said : " Behold our daughters ! " 

Silvere thought, without daring to say so, that the Earth 
has many husbands, giving herself to whoever loves her, 
and he promised himself in secret that she should be his 
bride. It was at this time that his face began to soften in 
expression ; his mother loved him for it, but his father, to 
whom his tutors had complained of his being frequently in- 
attentive to his work, reproached him tenderly, he felt with 
justice ; but still he had to be punished, though they did it 
most carefully, for fear he might again run away. He 
meant well and wished he could please his father; why 
could he not make him understand that he was no longer 
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free, but engaged ? Earth and he had celebrated deep down 
in his heart a mysterious betrothal ; these ceremonies are 
binding. 

M. Sauvagin, who had several houses on hand to build at 
Hyeres, where building was going on fast, went there to 
live. Silvere had to say good-bye to M. Severat. It was a 
great trial to him, but he found a certain amount of conso- 
lation in Hy^res, which is one great factory of flowers and 
vegetables ; its territory right down to the sea is an immense 
market-garden, and its suburbs are rich in flower-beds and 
horticultural establishments ; and Silvere was always to be 
found in one of them. The grave, lovable boy inspired con- 
fidence, and he was allowed even into the hot-houses ; he 
had for flowers all the respect, all the tender care a knight 
could have for his lady. He had heard it said that men are 
fond of women, and admire their beauty. His own opinion 
was that flowers are more lovely than women, that the most 
delicate complexion cannot compare with the tender soft- 
ness of these silky and satiny tissues. As he was very sen- 
sible, he allowed that a little girl migjit be pretty, but to 
compare her to a rose-bud he held downright blasphemy. 

To the cultivation of garden flowers he soon added that 
of the wild plants, to be found in such profusion of loveli- 
ness in the delicious country where his father was building. 
The minute he had an hour or two at his own disposal he 
would get away to wander alone on the Chateau hill, the 
Maurettes mountains, or the rising ground of Saint-Martin ; 
from these expeditions he would bring back armfuls of 
plants, some rare and some common enough, and convey 
them to his room as secretly and with as many precautions 
as a smuggler getting contraband goods over the frontier. 
His adoration had changed character: it was no longer 
enough for him to admire, he wanted to understand. His 
love even induced him to perpetrate the crime of annexing 
a magnifying glass, which he shamelessly possessed himself 
of, to study the internal structure, the hidden secrets of his 
beloved creatures. He began next to want to know their 
history, their filiations and families, to be able to name and 
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classify them. He found on a shelf in the library an old 
book on botany, on the Linnaean method, which he carried 
off like the magnifying glass, and learnt by heart. After 
which he believed himself ready to reply to any questions 
that might arise for him, and in turn grew enthusiastic over 
truths as old as the world itself, but which he believed his 
own private discoveries ; and over errors which seemed to 
him more fascinating even than the truth. It was all done 
in secret, he shrouded himself in gloom and mystery, and 
would have been as confused if his father had surprised him 
with his magnifying glass in his hand, as he might have 
been at being caught coming out of a place he had no right 
to be in. His deeds of darkness absorbed him body and 
soul ; the rest of the world had no interest for him. He had 
been sent away from home to school : and his new masters 
complained just as much as the Toulon tutors of his inatten- 
ti(Si and idleness. His father lectured him, and his mother 
as usual interceded ; but all that she said to excuse and de- 
fend him made him more angry than liis father's admoni- 
tions. More than once, in one of these scenes of anger and 
tears, which occurred again and again, he was on the point 
of blurting out everything, making once for all a confession 
of the faith that was in him and of all his iniquities, as well 
as his scorn for the loathsome studies they imposed on him, 
and then fleeing to some desert island to escape the torment 
of having to blush for his devotion and hide its object. A 
chance meeting on the Maurettes mountams reconciled him 
suddenly and completely. 

One fine spring day, he had gone up Mt. Fenouillet. He 
was coming down laden with specimens, when he perceived 
a middle-aged stranger sitting on the edge of a ditch," taking 
breath and mopping himself with his handkerchief. The 
stranger was a renowned botanist, a professor of the Museum, 
M. Martigne, member of the Academies des Sciences. He 
had come to spend his Easter recess at Hyeres botanising. 
He called Silvere to him, examined his bundle, and found 
that it contained two orchids of a somewhat rare variety. 
From them he looked to the boy who had found them, and 
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was struck with his face. He loved all young things ; not 
only the plants of the woods and mountains, but all that can 
grow and bud and flower in a soul seeking its true self, with- 
out having yet found it. The veteran made the young re- 
cruit talk to him, asked him what he thought of orchids, if 
he considered they were irises with irregular flowers, and 
put several difficult questions to him, which he answered at 
once, and others, much more simple, which puzzled him. 
M. Martigne, equally astonished by his insight and his igno- 
rance, asked wlio taught him botany. 

On his reply: "Ah! yes," he told him, "you are self 
taught ; I might have guessed it. My boy, don't trust too 
much to your manual : books, like men, grow old." 

Then he gave him a lesson, to which the boy listened 
with religious attention. A yard or two away was a nest 
of wasps, which buzzed now and then around them ; neither 
the professor nor his pupil heeded them, or thought of being 
on the look-out for them ; the wasps had settled that they 
were two inoffensive straightforward creatures, who were 
not likely to be disturbing, and left them alone. They went 
on their way together, found more flowers, and the result 
was a second lesson. The path became narrow and uneven. 
Silvere, who was walking in front, held carefully aside the 
long, straggling branches that crossed it, and the awkward 
stones that might have tripped up the wonderful man to 
whom he owed such valuable instruction. 

He revered him as he might have done a god out of 
heaven, and in fact for him there was little difference be- 
tween an Olympus dweller and this botanist who knew 
everything. 

Once more they stopped to rest, and M. Martigne ques- 
tioned him about his family ; Silvere complained to the god 
of his father's fatal infatuation, in insisting that he should 
be taught so many useless and uninteresting things. The 
god told him with a severe air that he was talking foolishly, 
that there are some things every self-respecting man should 
know, that nothing is useless, that everything has its purpose. 

" My young friend," he told him, " I have observed that 
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of all mental exercises the most useless and at the same time 
the most useful is the Latin exercise." 

He was going away the next day. He promised Silvere 
before they parted to send him books, and made him give 
his word to attend to his lessons. Silvere asked as a great 
favour that he might be allowed to write now and the» for 
help when he was in difficulty or doubt. 

" I shall be very pleased," was his answer; " but I shall 
only write back if you are getting good marks." 

When Silvere got home it was very late ; his parents were 
beginning to get anxious ; he said nothing to them of his 
providential meeting, which was a secret between his des- 
tiny and himself : love, the origin of every crime, had taught 
him to steal and now taught him to lie. He made up a long 
story which M. Sauvagin considered absurd, and his wife 
perfectly natural ; but next day, and ever after, he became 
the most diligent of pupils, and his masters all praised him^ 
It was not long before he begged his father to send him to 
the college at Marseilles, vowing he would do him credit 
there. At eighteen he was already bachelor of arts and of 
science, with an honours degree ; and left Marseilles to go 
home to his parents for his holidays. The time had come 
to bring about an understanding with them, and tell them 
he was not of the stuff architects are made of. He foresaw 
new scenes of anger and tears, and dreaded the thought of 
it ; but when he arrived at Hyeres with proud carriage and 
sore heart, he found there awaiting him a misfortune which 
spared him the grief of a dispute with his father. 

M. Sauvagin had prospered very fairly ; he would have 
done better had he had more indulgence for the fancies of 
the good folk who employed him. 

He was held to be a man of talent and scrupulous hon- 
esty, easy enough in money matters, but inflexible and quix- 
otically delicate over anything in which his art was con- 
cerned, his art being for him as his honour. 

So far he had only had private commissions ; his great 
dream was to be employed in constructing with a free hand 
some public building where he could do himself justice. 
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For some time there had been an idea of building a theatre, 
to cater for the amusement of the strangers who winter in 
Hyeres ; but the plan fell through. This ancient little town, 
proud of its long past, felt that it would be derogatory to its 
dignity to consider itself as a simple winter settlement. The 
townsfolk of Hyeres have an odd mixture of feelings about 
their winter-visitors : they recognise how much money it 
brings into the place, and how good it is for local trade ; but 
they grudge these intruders the warmth of a sun that is not 
theirs by right of birth, though they lay claim to all its rays. 
The visitors are looked on as useful, but a nuisance ; every- 
one would be sorry if they were not to come back any more, 
so they are graciously welcomed, but their departure is re- 
joiced over ; the minute their backs are turned the place be- 
longs to its real owners, who feel more at home, breathe more 
freely, and begin to organise at fresco dances again. In a 
word, the theatre was never built, and M. Sauvagin, who had 
been promised the job, lost this hoped for opi)ortunity of 
showing at last what he could do. 

A few months later, he thought the opportunity had 
really come. A big speculator in property and houses, M. . 
Ravinot, came to him one morning to announce that a com- 
pany, of which he was the director, intended to present a 
casino to a little town on the coast, more anxious than the 
municipality of Hyeres to attract visitors and keep a hold 
on them ; he added that M. Sauvagin was the only architect 
capable of making this casino a work of art ; that he should 
have carte blanche, that his plans and estimates were ac- 
cepted in advance. M. Ravinot had a persuasive eloquence, 
the gift of handling words and figures, of transmuting im- 
probabilities into certainties, fancies into realities, pewter 
into silver ; and an air of mystery, a way of discreetly allud- 
ing to his powerful friends, his connections in the higher 
regions of the financial and banking world. Whatever he 
said, you imagined, meant more than appeared on the sur- 
face ; it was difficult to withstand the charm of his speech, 
which was both graceful and convincing. At the sound of 
his voice the hungry were fed, the paralytic felt they had 
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tlie use of their limbs, and the destitute saw showers of gold 
relieving their wretchedness. He promptly gained M. Sau- 
vagin's confidence ; if the honest architect was credulous 
enough to be soon convinced that his honour was at stake 
in the production of a monumental casino, his interest re- 
quired he should become one of the biggest share-holders. 
Mme. Sauvagin, who had taken a dislike to Ravinot's face, 
hazarded some timid objections ; she was told no one but a 
woman would judge of men and business matters by a face. 

The necessary funds were not nearly raised by the time 
the work was begun on ground recently bought by M. Ravi- 
not, and sold by him at a high price to the company. The 
building proceeded quickly, and they had already done 
much, when want of money made it necessary to stop. The 
great cajoler now changed his manner and his tone ; his 
former eagerness was succeeded by an alarming coolness. 
When M. Sauvagin urged him to advance money he was 
sure of being able to recover, he replied drily he had al- 
ready incurred much expense, and that he could not be ex- 
pected to ruin himself for a lot of fools who understood 
.jtheir own interests so little that they refused to hazard their 
money in an enterprise intended to enrich them. M. Sau- 
vagin began to think that sometimes women are right, and 
that it may even be allowable to judge of a man from his 
face ; but to be wise after the event is of little use. The 
building was stopped, grass grew in the yards, the monu- 
mental casino afforded the melancholy sight of a new ruin. 

The company had to meet its creditors, dissolve, and go 
mto liquidation ; the unfinished building was put up for 
sale, and bought for a nominal price by a Marseilles con- 
tractor ; but it was soon known that the real purchaser was 
M. Ravinot, who had it finished, and fm-nished, and turned 
into a first class boarding-house. 

M. Sauvagin had lost by his imprudence half his modest 
fortune ; in obedience to his scruples he did not hesitate to 
sacrifice the rest. Many of his workmen had accepted the 
company's shares in payment ; he held it his duty to in- 
demnify them at bis own expense. Nothing was spared 
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him, aild every day his wife said : " If only you had been 
warned by me I " The catastrophe had happened during 
Silvere's examinations : on his return home he expected to 
find preparations for feting* his return and successes ; he en- 
tered a house of mourning where he found two pale faces 
haggard and wan with trouble. The whole sad story was 
told him, and he in turn grew pale, but more with anger 
than sorrow. He was wretched at the thought of his father's 
ruin ; what he hated most was tlie thought of M. Eavinot's 
insolent prosperity. From that day he conceived an intense 
hatred for the race of men of business and finance. His ap- 
prentice in botany ought to have reminded himself that in 
the same family there are plants for poison and plants for 
food, that the potato and henbane both belong to. 

In his righteous anger he could not distinguish the inno- 
cent from the guilty, but held it proved that every man who 
grows rich is a rogue, who has filched his money from the 
pockets of others. When he climbed the Chateau hill, where 
he had so often botanised, it was not to look for flowers, or 
contemplate the sea and the lovely curves of the shore ; but, 
seated on a low stone wall, to think of M. Ravinot, whose 
image was like an ulcer in his heart. 

He was right in believing that this ingenious man's tricks 
of exploitation did him no harm in anyone's opinion ; peo- 
ple said : " He is very sharp — a knowing fellow ! " and when 
a big, fat coin dropped from his pockets, they ran to pick it 
up. The brigands in Greece, who have made a good round 
sum out of prisoners' ransoms, pay tithe of their booty, and 
sanctify it by building a chapel at Panagia. M. Ravinot re- 
deemed his doubtful speculations by his liberality ; leaving 
in all those towns on the coast which he had exploited some 
mark of his munificence, fountains or boulevards bearing 
his name. This very sharp man came to spend a few days 
at Hyeres. As he was walking one morning in the Avenue 
des Palmiers, surrounded by admirers and parasites, a small, 
young man with olive skin and gleaming eyes planted him- 
self in front of him, and accosted him without preamble. 

" Have I the honour of speaking to M. Ravinot ? " 
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" What do you want with him, my young friend ? " 

" I wanted to tell him he's a rogue." 

M. Ravinot seemed more astonished than scandalised by 
the unexpected apostrophe. 

" Where's the beggar come from ? " he asked. 

" It's young Sauvagin," someone told him. 

" Yes, I'm young Sauvagin, and I'd rather be son of a 
dupe than a scoundrel." 

M. Ravinot turned his back, and, followed by all his 
company, went majestically away, like a general escorted 
by his staff. 

Silvere was so innocent he spent the rest of the day in 
looking for M. Ravinot's seconds to appear, and was aston- 
ished they did not arrive. Before long he learnt that the 
great speculator had gone away ; he did not pursue him, but 
let him go his way, and cherished his hate, which began to 
grow dear to him. There was no more talk of his being an 
architect ; his father had grown indifferent about every- 
thing, and left him to do with his future what he would. 
M. Sauvagin was one of those men who can do nothing, if 
things do not go well with them: adversity annihilates 
them. He lost his spirits ; and his health visibly declined. 
By the end of winter an attack of imflammation of the 
lungs carried him off after a few days' illness ; he went to a 
world where he hoped he would find no Ravinot. 

A short time before his death, he had a long talk with 
his son, confiding to him the hopeless state of his affairs. 
Having lost three fourths of his wife's fortune he was anx- 
ious to assure to her the very small remnant that remained. 

"You may set your mind at rest about that," replied 
Silvere ; " I shall not cost her a penny ; I shall make her buy 
an annuity, so that she may be as comfortable as j)ossible. 
I promise you I will look after her." 

It was more, easily said than done ; though he did every- 
thing he could to find some remunerative employment; 
and was not exacting, feeling a kind of proud joy in tram- 
pling on his pride. One day he discovered on the fourth 
sheet of a local paper this advertisement: "Wanted an 
6 
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under-gardener, strong*, honest, with experience : must have 
good references. Address Mme. la Comtesse de Rins." 

" The very thing for me I " he thought. 

La Comtesse de Eins was a Breton lady, whose health 
was delicate, but who had so much benefited by the winters 
she spent in Hyeres, that she had ended by settling there. 
She had bought a fine house, with a big garden which her 
care had transformed, until it was the admiration of her 
friends. Widowed after ten months of marriage, she had 
worn half-mourning for nearly a quarter of a century, and 
had resolved to do so always. She was nearly fifty years of 
age, and it was evident she had been beautiful ; but she was 
more imj)osing than attractive. She was dignified and 
cold, stout in figure, moving and speaking slowly, with a 
double chin, ivory complexion, and serious smile. She was 
less like a society lady than a lady high in some religious 
order. This abbess, who wanted nothing but the cross, was 
stout without being corpulent, and her embonpoint, of 
which she complained, served as a pretext for a stay-at-home 
life. Bodily rather heavy, but active with head and fingers, 
though indolent on her feet, she never went out except to 
go every morning to early mass, and spent the rest of her 
days in her garden. God and her flowers were her only 
passion, or perhaps it would be truer to say, the only tastes 
strong enough in her to accelerate the beatings of her heart. 

Two hours after reading the advertisement that made 
him say : "That's the very thing for me ! " Silvere presented 
himself to Mme. de Eins. He found her sitting in a tent 
preparing a most evil-smelling mixture that had been recom- 
mended to her as a sovereign antidote against fly-blight. 
She received the applicant with irreproachable politeness, 
but coldly, and as soon as she knew why he had come, ex- 
claimed : " Surely you must be joking. Sir. You can not be 
speaking seriously ! " 

"I was never more serious in my life, Madame. My 
father was ruined when he died, and I do not want to be a 
burden on my mother." 

*' The son of an architect, of M. Sauvagin, a young man 
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of such promise, asks to enter my service as under-gar- 
dener ? " 

" Yes, Madame, and I will try to prove that a graduate 
can be of use." 

" Shall I tell you my opinion ? It is that you will be at 
the same time too good for the place and not good enough. 
For it's a work that has to be learnt ; you can't be a gar- 
dener without experience." 

" Ask me then to name all the plants and shrubs and 
trees in your garden — I can see over there a Dioclea glycin- 
oides, which is a native of New Granada, and a little further 
on a Bignonia Crucigera, which comes from the Antilles. 
This is a quince-tree from China, Cydonia Sinensis." 

" You give them their scientific names; my head-gardener 
even doesn't know them." 

" Plants," he answered, laughing, " come on better when 
you call them by their Latin names. It's a little compli- 
ment to which they are very sensitive." 

•" For me it is not enough to know plants : I demand that 
they should be respected and loved." 

"It is not enough to say I love them; I adore them. 
And I must tell you, Madame, I have just seen a fine lemon- 
tree which is being allowed to be devoured by insects ; it 
made me indignant — my heart quite ached for it." 

" Don't you see I am occupied in preparing a mixture 
that will cure it ? " 

" Your mixture will only be a palliative. The only real 
remedy is petroleum." 

" Ah I excuse me, the remedy is worse than the evil : pe- 
troleum withers plants." 

" Because no one knows how it should be mixed with 
water. That's a secret, however, which a horticulturist of 
Toulon discovered and revealed to me. Oh, Madame, take 
me into your service and in two days your lemon-tree shall 
be cured." 

This young man's frank, open face pleased her ; but the 
brightness erf his small, deep-set eyes made her uneasy. 

" It is possible," she said at last, after an interval of silence, 
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" that you know how to get rid of those insects, but I desire 
that the men I employ should be obliging and willing and 
good-tempered, accepting quietly my orders and repri- 
mands. Are you not rather hot-tempered ? I have heard 
of a very unbecoming scene in the Avenue des Palmiers. 
Is it true or not that you called someone a rogue and a 
scoundrel ? " 

" Could you in conscience, Madame, dare to say that was 
a calimmy ? " 

" Some things that I think, I don't say aloud." 

" Agreed — ^my way is to say what I think. But I a^ure 
you I am very gentle with people I respect, and I need only 
look at you to know that I shall always resi)ect you. I beg 
you to give me a trial, Madame." 

She would not give in at once, but adjourned her reply. 
K she had had imagination, she might perhaps, have sus- 
pected evil intentions on the part of this bachelor-of-arts 
who wished to enter her service ; she might even have 
thought that, in spite of her forty-six years and her double 
chin, he was in love with her : it was unlikely, but not im- 
possible. She imagined nothing : she thought it was a 
strange case, and that was all. The next day she sent to 
make inquiries, which seemed satisfactory to her. She de- 
cided Silvere was an original, and they were a kind of peo- 
ple she did not dislike. "When one is no longer active, and 
never leaves home, it is delightful to have about the garden 
a young man who is a curiosity, an enigma. Two days 
after she sent for him, and told him she consented to take 
him on trial. 

When his mother heard what work he had succeeded in 
procuring, she lamented loudly, and spent a whole evening 
in begging him to reconsider his decision. 

"What a disgrace! What a come-down!" she said. 
" Mon Dieu, what will our relations say ? " 

" What do I care what they say ! " he replied. *' Have 
they been kind enough to help us in our distress ?. Were 
they even sufficiently polite to attend my father's funeral. 
They found excuses for staying away. Only my aunt 
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Limi^ came, and she would have done better to have stayed 
in Marseilles. She seemed to think she was doing us a fa- 
vour. I don't deny that she used to be kind to me ; but 
that was when my father was somebody. Now she looks 
upon us as beggars, and went back home in a hurry, lest 
either of us should ask her for something. A Roman 
emperor said that all money has a good savour: heart- 
less people believe that all misfortune has a savour of 
rottenness; they fear infection and prudently retire to a 
distance. . . . Ah, our relations! Let them think what 
they please I I am nothing to them, they are nothing to 
me." 

The next day he entered his new employment ; with rake 
or watering-pot in hand, he executed the orders of an old 
head-gardener, who was suspicious and jealous and watched 
evfery opportunity for finding fault. This disgrace, this 
come-down, which was the despair of his mother, was a 
source of gloomy delight to her son. I dare hardly confess 
in what puerile, foolish imaginations this declass^ indulged. 
In calling M. Ravinot a rogue, he felt he had smitten in this 
ugly cheek all humanity ; it seemed to him that in reducing 
a graduate to the condition of a day-labourer he was mak- 
ing an attack on society in general, himailiating in his own 
person the vitiated blood of the middle class, which adores 
grandeur, and falls on its knees to successful scoundrels. 
This idea delighted him, and his eyes would fill with a dark 
light at such times. 

Mme. de Rins's daughter, the Marquise de Bellesme, came 
to visit her mother. She was haughty, but inquisitive. 
This graduate excited her curiosity ; she saw in his strange 
resolution a disappointment in love, for young women are 
disposed to explain by lovely causes all that happens in this 
sublunary world, doings of individuals, or revolutions of 
empires. She tried to make him talk, to extort his secret. 
She only got this reply from him : " I have turned gardener 
because I love plants." Piqued by her failure, she said to 
her mother : 

" If I were you, I should get rid of this sly fellow. I 
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can^t get at either his heart or his head, but I don^t like his 
face ; I think he looks a plotter." 

" Well, I'm not married to him, you know," said Mme. 
de Bins, " and you may be sure that at his first prank, off he 
goes. But he does the work of three other men, and knows 
no end of things the other gardeners are ignorant of. He's 
not so bad as he looks. I get my secret information about 
things ; and I know that he's very steady and well-behaved, 
never sets foot in a cafe, and spends his evenings with his 
mother, to whom, they say, he is most attentive." 

Mme. de Bins's spies had reported truly : Silvere conse- 
crated to his mother, with whom he lodged and took his 
meals, all his free hours, except his Sunday mornings, 
which he employed in hunting for flowers to enrich his col- 
lection, which, week by week, was growing more consider- 
able. Mme. Sauvagin had henceforth a horror of the streets 
and squares of Heyeres ; fleeing questions, questioners, and 
looks which seemed to say : " There's the mother of a grad- 
uate who's gone into service." Silvere had found a little 
home for her about twenty minutes away from the town, on 
the Costebelle hill : a tiny workman's cottage, which they 
rented very cheaply. Moreover, he endeavoured to recon- 
cile her with his disgrace by telling her he did not mean 
always to be an under-gardener, that this was his appren- 
ticeship, that Jacob had served seven years for Bachel, and 
that the Bachel he meant to marry was a horticultural es- 
tablishment ; that one day he would be able to get credit to 
start one of his own. He added that the owner of the rich- 
est of these establishments had for a long time cultivated 
the garden of a private individual for a small salary. 
Sometimes she had faith in him, sometimes she had none, 
and adored him and reproached him by turns. 

When the next year the Marquise de Bellesme came to 
spend some weeks with her mother, she was surprised at the 
change she found in this graduate. He had grown calm, at 
I)eace with himself and the world ; he had no longer the air 
of a conspirator. Henceforth he cared less for humiliating 
the bourgeoisie in his person, than for succeeding in his 
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profession, which he loved, and he had become amiable be- 
cause he was happy. Once more again, the world of plants 
had made him feel its wondrous influence. 

Place near the sensitive plant, called Phycomyces nitens, 
a sheet of platinum you have exposed for some length of 
time to the sun, and you will see the flower reaching up to 
this stranger, which brings it news of its lover. If plants 
obey irresistible sympathies, there are also certain minds on 
which they themselves exercise an even more powerful at- 
traction. This young man, who had read Vergil, and Lucre- 
tius, and had even done a little philosophy, loved his plants 
just as much as in his childhood, but in another way. The 
most insignificant interested and charmed him ; he did not 
ask of them that they should be beautiful, it was enough for 
him that they were plants. These unconscious and mys- 
terious creatures, who hold secret communion with air, and 
sky, and earth ; whom nothing appears ever to disturb ; these 
organisms that possess a soul, and yet are without passions 
which are unacquainted with agitation, and in whom every- 
thing, death like existence, is accomplished quietly; these 
living souls which feel no need of change of place, or of 
utterance, in speech; this latent, confused sensibility, this 
dream life, this waking sleep, seemed to Silvere the most 
perfect expression of the divine, and in the moments during 
which he adored their immobility and silence, he felt aston- 
ishment that G-od should not have been content to manifest 
himself in the plant world, that he should have felt a need 
of something further. The plant fulfils its destiny; men 
and animals, which move and have voice, are forced to seek 
theirs. From that arise conflicting interests, ambitions, 
covetousness, crimes, frauds, men like Ravinot. The only 
remedy for our woes, he told himself, is a voluntary return 
to a vegetable existence, scorning the false goods which are 
the envy of fools and knaves, sparing of speech, caring only 
that he feels the life in his veins, and can listen to the 
thoughts of his brain ; the wise man has his share in the 
peacefulness of the lilies, who love their own whiteness, in 
the blackness of the cypresses to whom their gloom is as dear. 
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At times, Silv^re would interrupt his work to lean on his 
spade, and contemplate the magnificent garden into which 
he had shut in his life, and which, by right of enjoyment, 
was his own, and then it seemed to him that from this earth, 
watered with the sweat of his brow, emanated a mute bless- 
ing and a divine charm which he felt in all his veins. He 
was attaining the plant life, and Ravinot existed no more. 

If his flowers brought him happiness, Mme. de Bins also 
gave him no cause for complaint. Although she was not 
exactly genial in her manners, still in her own way she 
showed him her esteem and good will by treating him as a 
young man who was above the place he had chosen to 
occupy. But, whether from disposition or from having 
lived long alone, she was suspicious, and fearing that he 
might take liberties, was a long time before she discovered 
that there was in him a fund of proud, timid shyness ; and 
that, whatever advances she might make to him, he would 
always be on his guard. He loved plants, without any ac- 
curate knowledge concerning them: and she decided to 
learn botany. She spent hours in asking him questions, 
and, as she told her daughter, this graduate, who taught her 
also how to paint flowers in water-colour, seemed to her 
henceforth more interesting than alarming. 

As the only son of a widow, he had but to serve one 
year in the army. She showed how highly she thought of 
him, how much she valued his lessons and his work, by 
telling him, on the day he had to join, that she would keep 
his place open ; that, if he cared to come back, it would be 
ready for him on his return. He did care to, and she kept 
her word. 

The head-gardener, Nicholas, more and more jealous of 
the favour she showed to one whom he alternately spoke of 
aa a young mufl', an oracle, and a toady, said one day to his 
other subordinates : 

" I'll fla,tten down his young seedlings ; he'll get into a 
rage, and I'll take care that Madame sees him, and we'll be 
rid of him." 

Somehow, Mme. de Bins got wind of this little plot, and 
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in the interest of her garden and of her own peace (for she 
was at the same time hoth charitable and selfish), she set to 
work to baffle it. She detested fuss or annoyance of any 
kind, most of all a quarrel ; and gave master Nicholas to 
understand that henceforth Silvere would not take orders 
from him ; but that Nicholas must have in his hands the 
care of the greenhouses, seedling beds, and forcing houses, 
reserving for himself the management of everything else. 
He nearly lost his temper; but his pay was so good, he 
sacrificed his resentment to his wages. Later on, after an 
unusually severe winter, there was a good deal of damage 
done in the greenhouses, which, as is customary in the 
South, were only heated by the sun, and several valuable 
plants were killed by the frost. Nicholas took the oppor- 
tunity to say before Mme. de Rins that he knew a young 
man who made out to be very wise, and talked Latin to his 
plants, but that that didn't prevent them from dying. She 
answered drily that Latin does not kill plants ; that she 
knew a comtesse whom M. Sauvagin had asked to invest in 
a stove, and who had made the mistake of refusing to do so. 
She added that she did not like to see people jealous or dis- 
contented. The bumpkin at once gave warning, hoping it 
would not be accepted : but it was, and when he tried to 
patch up matters again, he was too late. The comtesse seldom 
altered a decision. Next day she made Silvere head-gar- 
dener, with three assistants to work under him, and raised 
his salary to four thousand francs. 

When she learnt this piece of good fortune, Mme. Sau- 
vagin, astonished at such rapid promotion, was persuaded 
at last that her son was not a fool. Henceforth she meekly 
accepted all the advice of this young man always so sure to 
be right. He induced her to remove to a better house and 
live more comfortably. The least profitable part of her 
property was the little house in the Toulon Faubourg, in 
which part of her " dot " had been invested, and for which 
she received a very small rent. Silvere succeeded in per- 
suading her that it would be a good thing for him and for 
her if she would sell it M. Severat was the purchaser, and 
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paid her a high rate of interest. He had not to do so for long. 
Mme. Sauvagln, whose health had remained wonderfully 
good, died after a short illness at the age of sixty-three, the 
climacteric year so fatal to the Trayaz family. She left 
very little for her son, but for the last twenty months she had 
enjoyed all the comforts of her former years. It was what 
he wanted : this proud, sensitive young man had sworn to 
be the son of his works, to owe nothing to anyone. 

Mme. de Rins seemed to sympathise with him in his 
bereavement, and for the first time in their acquaintance, 
offered him her long white hand. She was slow in thought, 
as in movement; but her measured footsteps always 
brought her to the right place at last After reflection, she 
realised what an important i)osition Silvere held in her 
life, that she would find it difficult to do without him, and 
that if she meant to keep him long, she must attach him 
to her by kind treatment. At one end of the garden was 
a summerhouse of three rooms, generally used to accomo- 
date certain old, worn-out priests, who came to Hyeres for 
their health. Without telling anyone of her intentions 
she liad it repaired, re-arranged, and re-decorated, and when 
everything was ready, begged Silvere to come and estab- 
lish himself there with his plant collections. He tried to 
get out of this ; his liberty was dear to him ; but he feared 
to liurt her feelings by persisting in a refusal, and resigned 
liiniself to his good fortune. Little by little she got into 
the way of inviting him to dejeuner ; one day she an- 
nounced that henceforth there would always be a place for 
liini at her table, and that she wanted him to live with her 
altojfotlior. He made some objections at first, she insisted, 
and, the idea liaving some kind of attraction for him, at 
lust lie gave in. 

Ho at tliis time they were living together. They spent 
tluMr evenings in tiilking gardening, water-colours, and 
hoUmy ; soniotinios too she talked to him of her private 
(M)ncorna, and confided in him. He by no means disliked 
tlH> HiMMoty of this grave woman, who wore none but sober 
hoad garments, and confined her hair in a net of black 
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lace. If she lacked charm, she had other more solid quali- 
ties, which he appreciated, and he showed his respect for her 
by attentions which cost his pride nothing. On her side, 
from day to day, she evinced a more marked taste for this 
young man. It seemed to her she had now in her life 
something that had hitherto been wanting, that they suited 
each other in every respect, that this little wheel worked 
in well with the big one. She was fifty-two, he was 
twenty-four, and they were by no means ill-assorted. They 
were united by the possession of similar taste, admirations, 
dislikes. La Marquise de Bellesme was alarmed by this 
growing intimacy. She told the marquis : 

" You'll see, it will end in a marriage." 

She was mistaken; in mind only were they married. 
There was one subject on which they did not agree, so they 
never alluded to it. Mme. de Rins would ask herself some- 
times with uneasy questioning how she could feel so much 
sympathy for a young man who never attended church : 
was not this an unworthy weakness ? did she not fail in her 
duty when she abstained from warning him, from cate- 
chising him ? But this scruple did not worry her long. As 
we have said, she was as selfish as she was religious, and 
was sufficiently occupied with her own salvation to care 
less about that of others. However, one Palm Sunday, to 
ease her conscience, she thought it her duty to remind him 
to prepare himself for the Easter communion. She saw 
such a frown on his brow, she at once beat a retreat. '* You 
are young," she hastened to assure him : " faith will come." 

He would have liked to tell her that he had his own 
way of believing and communicating ; that if he found 
human life a prey to frightful disorders which revolted 
him, he discovered in his plants divine sympathies in which 
was revealed to him the great harmony of the universe ; 
that the garden he cultivated was his church, that there he 
met G-od and spoke with him. 

Clouds come to every horizon. One evening, as visitors 
had come in after dinner, he took the opportunity to get 
away and devote himself in his sunmierhouse to micro- 
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scopical observations on a family of plants he had promised 
himself to thoroughly study. Before beginning work, he 
looked through the window for a moment at his beloved 
garden, that lay before him bathed in moonlight and was 
sending up a delicious scent of flowers into his room. He 
told himself that, taken all in all, his lot was a fortunate 
one ; that sometimes, without knowing or wishing it, Ravi- 
nots bestow happiness. At that moment a servant in livery 
came to tell him the comtesse wanted him. "Ah, yes I" 
he thought, " but like the dog in the fable, my happiness 
wears a collar. And it chafes." 



CHAPTER VI. 

M. Trayaz had returned to France eighteen months 
after his sister's death. Silvere had learnt Wie great event 
with perfect indifference. He had quite withdrawn from 
his family, and had broken in his heart with all the Trayaz. 
Was there one of them who had cared for his mother's mis- 
fortunes ? 

" Whether he inliabits Europe or America," he told him- 
self, " this nabob will never be anything to me ! " 

When he received his uncle's invitation he thought this 
nabob meant to hold full court, to surround himself with 
all his relations, even the obscurest, that they might con- 
template his glory, worship at his sun. He refused his un- 
cle's invitation, alleging as his excuse that his time was not 
at his own disposal. M. Trayaz liked to get his own way : 
he wrote to Mme. Rins herself and asked her to grant his 
nephew a fortnight's leave. 

This letter upset the Comtesse very much. Now that 
long experience had taught her Silvere's worth, she had 
begun to fear he would be taken away from her ; she was 
guarding her treasure against marauders, and M. Trayaz's 
insistence alarmed her. She was not one of those women 
of whom it may be said that their first thought is always 
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for others. On the contrary, in the important matters of 
her life, it was her own interest she always thought of first ; 
but, as her religion was of the sincere kind that influences 
the feelings and the heart, she reproached herself for her 
selfishness, and out of the various lines of conduct between 
which she had to choose, decided after refiection upon that 
one which was most opposed to her natural inclinations and 
secret wishes. It was a mortification of the flesh, a kind of 
penance she thus inflicted on herself. 

Silvere was with her when she received M. Trayaz's letter, 
which she handed over to him, and, as her way was, enter- 
ing brusquely at once on the matter in hand, she asked him : 

** Why did you refuse to go and pay your respects to your 
uncle ? " 

** Madame," he answered, " there are more interesting oc- 
cupations in this world than taking'a railway journey to go 
and worship jill-gotten millions." 

** No one asks you to worship them ; and, besides, what 
proof have you that M* Trayaz got his by ill means ? " 

" I know nothing at all about them ; but I have the 
right to assume that these great fortunes which grow in 
a night, like mushrooms, are always acquired by dishonest 
means." 

"And we come back to M. Ravinot," she said, fingering 
the lappets of her black lace head-dress, which were tied 
under her chin — the head-dress she never appeared without 
— ^and which was her nun's hood. " You have an unfortu- 
nate tendency to declamation. Believe an old woman, all 
general enunciations are a mistake, there are only particu- 
lar cases, and as you are not acquainted with the one in 
question, abstain from judging till you are better informed. 
Poverty is no crime, but it is not yet demonstrated that 
every rich man is a rogue, and since your uncle wants to 
see you . . . ." 

** Do you know why he wants to see me ? " interrupted 
Silvere. " I'll swear he's not pleased with his head-gardener, 
and counts on me to replace him." 

'*If he makes such a proposal and offers you a good 
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salary, what will your answer be ? " she asked, not without 
emotion. 

" I shall say I am well off where I am, and mean to stay 
there." 

Sensible as she was of the preference he thus gave her, 
she did not thank him ; she never thanked. After a pause, 
which she used in examining her conscience again, she 
conceived it to be her duty to return to the charge, to 
insist. 

" But indeed, Madame, why are you so anxious that I 
should go and do homage to the nabob ? " 

" It's in my own interests," she answered, " as much as 
in yours. If it were to happen to-morrow that your uncle 
should die, and that you were the only one of his relations 
to whom he left nothing, I should feel it to be my fault : I 
should reproach myself for not having urged you more in- 
sistently, and I do not like remorse ; it keeps away sleep, 
and I don't care to be kept awake. Go to La Figui^re, 
Monsieur ; perhaps you will find there the devil is not as 
black as he's painted ; when you return you will be cured 
of holding forth, and that will make you quite perfect. We 
shall both be gainers by that. . . . You worship flowers: 
remember they never declaim." 

" It shall be done, Madame I " he replied ; " for the flow- 
ers' sake and for your own, I will go to La Figuiere to-mor- 
row evening." 

He telegraphed his reply; and twenty-four hours later 
started with much grumbling. At each station he was in a 
worse humour ; the step he was taking humiliated him ut- 
terly. Who could believe it was disinterested ? — " One has 
always a look of the business in hand," he thought ; " I am 
sure that at this moment I look a mean creature, a fortune- 
hunter." And in revolt against himself, he wrinkled his 
brow, set up his back, promised himself he would be haughty, 
cross, fault-finding and disagreeable. His pride was brist- 
ling in advance, like a hedge-hog shooting out its prickles. 
It was in this pleasant frame of mind he arrived at La Fi- 
guiere, without ever dreaming that M. Trayaz, to the great 
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amazement of his guests, had done him the mighty favour 
of ordering dinner an hour later on his account. 

A servant, who was waiting for him, took his valise from 
his hands, and conducted him to the room that had been 
prepared for him on the second floor of the left wing of the 
building, that which his uncle occupied. In a few moments 
he went down to the salon, where everyone had assembled. 
When he caught sight of the little pale man coming to meet 
him, he said to himself : *' This then is the enemy 1 " But 
the enemy looked at him kindly, patted him in friendly 
fashion on the shoulder, and after a moment s silent con- 
templation of his face, exclaimed : 

" I am glad, my boy, that you are so like your mother." 

There was nothing in that to object to. But the million- 
airess long pointed nose, his livid complexion, and slow look, 
which weighed on you like lead, his loud way of breathing, 
as if there were not in the wide world enough air for his in- 
dividual consumption, and then the familiarities he took, 
this hand on his shoulder, this "my boy" that Silvere had 
so little expected, all surprised him so disagreeably he re- 
coiled a step backward* Under this good-natured welcome 
he scented veiled insolence. He looked round, and disliked 
the look of his relations, one and all, deciding that all these 
faces wore masks. Even the charms of Huguette he pro- 
nounced artificial and studied. At the same time, if he was 
not pleasantly impressed, he in his turn hardly made a bet- 
ter impression. He looked like a wolf caught in a trap, 
cursing his mistake and the hole he was in, and asking if 
there was no way of getting out. 

" He looks rather mad," said Mme. Lejail softly to her 
sister. 

" His eyes have claws in them," she answered. 

At dinner he found his place was between Mme. de la 
FarlMe and Huguette. This pretty yoimg lady paid no at- 
tention to him at all, but set to work to show him he simply 
did not exist for her. Mme. de la Farlede, on the contrary, 
secretly examined him. She noticed that if the gardener's 
eyes had claws, he knew how to behave himself, was becom- 
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ingly dressed, and that his hands were very carefully kept 
She was not the only one who studied him. He observed 
that everybody in turn fixed their eyes on him, and that he 
was watched with a curiosity indiscreet than well-wishing. 

" What on earth are they staring at me like this for ? " 
he asked himself. " Ah, I know they are all persuaded. I've 
come here to look after a share of the cake for more myself. 
What idiots I " 

In the intervals of gazing at him, each person was watch- 
ing out of the corner of his eye, their host's changes of ex- 
pression, trying to find out from his face what he thought 
of the new-comer. Like all men, who in their youthful ad- 
ventures have known hunger and privations, and for whom 
dinner was then sometimes a piece of good luck, M. Trayaz 
took big mouthf uls, and treating his meals as a serious busi- 
ness, ate in silence and seriously. It was not till the end of 
the second course that, having accomplished his duty and 
stopping to take breath, he again looked at Silvere ; then he 
turned to Mme. Limies, who was seated on his right, and 
said: 

" Don't you think too, that this young man is the very 
image of his mother ? At the risk of hurting your feelings, 
my dear, I will confess that of you all, sisters and brother, 
I loved Marian best. I do sincerely regret that I came 
back from America too late to find her alive, that I could 
not render her the last sad duties of all — attend her 
funeral." 

" Oh, well," answered Mme. Limies, looking askance at 
h§r nephew, " I don't suppose you would have been invited 
to the melancholy ceremony, any more than we were." 

" What I my boy, you did not invite your relatives to 
your mother's funeral ? " 

" No, Uncle," he answered. " Before losing her, I lost 
my father, and that time I did invite them. Most of them 
found excuses for not troubling themselves ; those who came 
let me feel how much trouble it was to do so." 

This declaration provoked a general murmur round the 
table. 
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" Youth has lost its innocence," said M. Trayaz. " What, 
you unhappy boy, don't you believe in the family ? I tell 
you, it is a splendid institution. I used not to think so, 
and when I built this house, swore to live alone like a bear ; 
but I've thought better of it, and am glad I changed my 
mind. Sister, nephews, nieces, grand-nieces, everybody 
pets me, spoils me, coddles me. I am a cock in his hen- 
yard." 

"And you are also," said Silvere, " a fortress invested by 
a regular siege." 

"Then, oh trebly guilty unbeliever, you don't believe 
there's such a thing as disinterested affection in this 
world ? " 

" There is sometimes, but there's more of the counterfeit 
kind." 

"How he maligns you, mes enfantsf'* the cock ex- 
claimed looking round on his hens. 

They were no longer murmuring under their breath, they 
were audibly indignant, and M. de la Farlede's big, round 
eyes nearly fell out of their sockets. 

" Let each one speak for himself I " said Mme. Lejail, in 
her dryest tones. " We have not all such a heart." 

" Take care, cousin," laughed Casimir, who never got out 
of temper ; " it's a dangerous business to pick the locks of 
consciences." 

" Let the orator proceed," said M. Trayaz. " This St. John 
Golden-Mouth amuses me. You agree then, my boy, that in 
coming here you had interested motives ? " 

" There are distinctions. Uncle. I have always thought 
there are three kinds of men. Those who have a comfort- 
able income, soon learn how to enjoy what they have ; but, 
by a fatal mistake, tliey persuade themselves that if they 
doubled their fortune, they would double their enjoyment ; 
they don't suspect they will halve it. There are others, who 
have nothing, like your humble servant, and who have 
made up their minds to enjoy what they do not possess. 
Has it not been said that to perceive is to receive. I find 
as much pleasure in cultivating Mme. de Rins's garden for 
7 
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her as if it belonged to me, and I often imagine it is my 



own." 



** And she dosen't resent your appropriating her property 
in this way ? I hear you and she are great friends." 

"I know intimately," said M. de la Farlede, "one of 
the comtesse^s nephews, Baron Viette ; I shoot with him 
sometimes." 

" I thought as much," said M. Trayaz, with a sneer. M. 
de la Farlede took no notice of the taunt, which he put 
down to Silvere's account, and, twirling his moustache, as 
his way was when he was going to launch an impertinence : 

" Baron Viette assured me she was most good-natured ; 
extremely kind and indulgent to the members of her house- 
hold." 

" What do you mean by members of her household ? " 
asked Silvere. 

" Ah, that's obvious I I mean that the comtesse is full of 
condescension for those who wait on her." 

" You are right. I never wash her bottles without being 
thanked for it." 

" You are getting away from the question," broke in M. 
Trayaz. *' You said there were three sorts of men. Who 
are the third ? " 

" Those, my uncle, so superfluously endowed by fortune 
that they cannot use what they have; they don't know 
what to do with their portion, it's too big for them to 
swallow. When Sancho Panza was invited to Gamacho's 
wedding, he accosted one of the cooks, and with the polite- 
ness of a starving petitioner, begged to be allowed to dip a 
crust into one of his pots. Taking a saucepan, the cook 
plunged it into the big caldron and pulled it out — full. — 
* Take it, friend, break your fast with this froth till dinner is 
ready.' — *A thousand thanks,' replied Sancho, *but what 
am I to do with all that ? ' He was at once happy and 
wretched. He thought it his duty to demolish the whole 
potful — three fowls and two ducks, and was overwhelmed 
with melancholy that his mother's son had only one 
mouth." 
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M. Trayaz became thoughtful: it was ahnost his own 
case. After a moment^s silence : 

" At this rate, my fine gardener, you pity me ? '' 

" If I am not very much deceived," answered the auda- 
cious young man, " you are either the poorest of rich men, 
or the richest of the poor. But you have the advantage of 
being able to despise us." 

"you are saying nothing, Huguette," cried her uncle, 
throwing her a macaroon she skilfully caught. "If you 
have heard his insolence, tell me what you think of it." 

"I haven't the least idea what he's been saying," she 
answered crossly ; " I only listen to people who interest 
me." 

" The devil I " said he. " Everyone's out of sorts to- 
night, and we are getting absinthe into our milk. Young 
lady, come and sing me something, that will soothe us 
all." 

And they rose to go out. As soon as Huguette had sung 
her song, which Silvere did not care to hear, M. Trayaz 
withdrew. He had already opened the door, when he 
turned sharply round, and taking his nephew by the collar, 
said: 

" Do you know English ? " 

" I ought to knqw it. I passed in it at college." 

" Well, then, I'll quote you a proverb — ^with one word 
changed. My boy, remember * Sour heart never won fair 
lady.' " 

Silvere, from whom the others drew apart, did not delay 
his good-night either. As soon as his back was turned, they 
rushed to Huguette, the only person in the family who 
knew English, to know what the proverb had meant. 

" It means," she answered, " that a sour heart never wins 
a fair lady." 

" The meaning of that's clear enough ! " exclaimed M. 
de la Farlede rubbing his hands. "The fair lady is the 
succession, and M. Trayaz could not have told the brute 
more plainly : * Vulgar fellows like you will never see the 
colour of my money ; go and give someone else the benefit 
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of your impertinence.' Did I not predict that your Silv^re 
would not be here twenty-four hours ? " 

"You are quite out of it, Hector," said M. Lejail sen- 
tentiously. " M. Trayaz is such a peculiar man, it's quite 
impossible to know what he will do, and what he will not." 

"The devil take you and your pessimism! I bet you 
anything you like by to-morrow our uncle will get rid of 
this gardener, who puts his foot into everything." 

" He puts his foot into it for others, if you like," said 
Casimir. " I believe he's tremendously diplomatic, really." 

While they thus discussed, this very politic person, 
alone with himself, was walking up and down his room, 
saying : 

" It's I who am a fool, and I deserved the lesson I got. 
This evening I was pedantic and morose, a wrangler on 
guard before anyone thought of attacking me. M. Trayaz's 
proverb is right : The greatest enemies of our happiness are 
soured feelings. Be guided by them, and the result is you 
spoil your life, and lose your dignity. I never did anything 
that was good, except when I was feeling a little bit happy. 
I thought I would irritate my uncle by my insolence : he 
didn't do me the honour to get angry : he said to himself : 
* I will be easy and good-natured, and show him how wrong 
he is.' When he gave me that reprimand, there was some- 
thing quite fatherly in his tone and his look ; his eyes were 
no longer dull, they were almost genial. Whatever sins he 
may have on his conscience, this nabob is not an ordinary 
man. . . . Well, since I must spend some days here, let's 
change tactics, have a little philosophy, try to be patient in 
misfortune, and if it's possible, cheerful though resigned." 

M. Trayaz had two reasons for being indulgent to the de- 
fiant young man who had treated his millions so cavalierly, 
and who dubbed their possessor the richest of all the poor. 
He liked him because he resembled his sister Marian, the 
only one of his family who had believed in his future and 
his genius ; as M. Lejail said, there are some things which 
cannot be forgotten. It might be added, that when the 
stomach is disordered by an abuse of sweets, the bitterness 
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of aloes OP of colocynth is appreciated, and after being sur- 
rounded by compliant brows, and suj^le elbows, a joung 
man who holds himself erect is a piquant novelty. Silvere's 
independence and his liberties of language had astonished 
M. Trayaz, but not offended him ; as Casimir said, he liked the 
change. It seemed to him that this young savage, whose 
eyes certainly did not testify coldness, had something of 
himself in his disposition, and he proposed to take a certain 
amount of trouble to tame him. All the same, he would not 
trust to first impressions, but resolved, before interesting 
himself seriously in this son of his sister Marian, to get to 
know him better, and feel his pulse a little. 

The next morning he entered Silvere's room early and 
told him he had business to see to in Leoube, and would take 
him with bim. An hour later, M. de la Farlede was quite 
overcome by hearing that the uncle and nephew had driven 
awav tete-^tete. 

" I told you so. Hector I " said his brother-in-law. 

" I said so first," put in Casimir. 

When M. Trayaz, who drove himself, bad got his pair of 
chestnuts into the pace he meant them to keep, he gave all 
his attention to his nephew, to making him talk, and ques- 
tioned him categorically about everything that concerned 
him. Silv^re at first only half liked it, and answered rather 
ungraciously. He was not naturally conununicative ; and 
in the beginning his answers were short and evasive. But 
his interlocutor was so intelligent and so interested, his 
questions were so clear and precise that, little by little, in 
spite of himself, his reserve melted away, and under the 
influence of some indefinable charm, he related in a breath 
the joys and sorrows of his childhood, his passion for 
flowers, his marriage with the soil, his meeting with M. 
Martigne, his studies at the college of Marseilles, his reasons 
for becoming a gardener, the hardships of his apprentice- 
ship, his rapid advancement, the confidence Mme. de Rins 
had in him and the footing they were on together, this 
comtesse and he. 

M. Trayaz listened most attentively, and did not lose a 
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single word of it all ; without makiiig any remark, he said 
to himself : ** This boy has a will of his own, character and 
good sense ; he has managed to find out there is nothing that 
is not worth doing well. He's no Casimir, I recognise my 
own blood this time." 

Suddenly Silvere said : 

" I have talked too much of myself, Uncle. Do tell me 
about yourself." 

This siunmons, addressed to him in a tone of gracious 
familiarity, surprised him ; but he was not ofPended by it. 

" What do you want me to tell you about ? " 

" Tell me how a fortune is made in America." 

"Will and endurance — that's the whole secret." There- 
upon, he narrated in his turn various episodes of his adven- 
turous youth, his privations, his sufferings, what life is like 
on a ranch or at the mines. His explanations were clear 
and distinct, sober and precise, and made a strong impres- 
sion on Silvere. It seemed to him that since the day he had 
met M. Martigne on the Fenouillet hill, no one had taught 
him so much in so short a time and in so few words. 

" Mme. de Rins is right," he murmured between his teeth. 

" What has your comtesse been saying ? " 

" When I told her that I did not want to come here be- 
cause I had a horror of all the capitalist race, she told me 
I was wrong, that the devil is often less black than he is 
thought — that there are in this world only particular 
cases." 

*' What, will you confess that you had a terrible aversion 
for me before even you knew me ? and now you do know 
me . . . ." 

" I pity and admire you." 

^^Dieu! how kind he is! Many thanks! I am inex- 
pressibly flattered by your favourable opinion. . . . But, 
do you know, you are a very strange fellow ? Do you gen- 
erally tell people straight out what you think ? " 

*' There's no harm, Uncle, in speaking openly to superior 
men : they have a natural liking for truth." 

•"Don't trust to that too much," he replied, with a quick 
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shake of the hand. " I know some who get pretty angry 
sometimes." 

They had got to Leoube. M. Trayaz soon settled his little 
business, and they turned back ; but talked less on their re- 
turn journey. Each feared he had gone too far, had been 
carried away by an illusion. As they were going up a sandy 
hillside, the chestnuts began to move more slowly. 

"You don't exert yourselves, mes enfantSy^^ cried M. 
Trayaz, " you want waking up." 

He whipped them up sharply. They reared and were 
on the point of running away, but the hand that held the 
reins soon brought them to reason. 

"From his way of treating animals," thought Silvere, 
" one can judge pretty well how he deals with men." 

Ajid he repented that he had delighted too much to listen 
to him. For the last quarter of an hour they hardly spoke 
three words. On their arrival they were met by M. de la 
Farlede, who believed he must be right in supposing that 
neither was in a particularly good temper. A few minutes 
later, he was saying to Casimir : 

"You are like Lejail, my dear fellow, and create big 
black bogies to frighten yourself with. I don't believe 
they've got much pleasure out of their drive together. 
When they came in, your uncle was frowning, and the 
gardener looked like a man who has been made to swallow 
a glass of vinegar instead of a glass of wine." 

But that evening there happened an event which would 
have greatly disturbed them, had they known of it. Silvere 
had gone up to his own room about nine o'clock, and dis- 
covered in a comer of it a cupboard full of old books, for 
which no place had been found in the principal library of 
the villa. At La Figuiere all the books were old ; the new 
owner of the place never bought any, and those which he 
possessed had come to him from Comte Destreux and his 
ancestors. Silvere took up by chance one of these old vol- 
umes, entitled " Ancient Moralists." 

He turned it over, and came upon this thought of Marcus 
Aurelius: "He who in everything follows reason, knows 
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how to reconcile relaxation of the mind with necessary self- 
control, liveliness with sedateness. Have you your share of 
reason ? Yes. Why then do you not use it ? " 

As he was meditating on this sentence, which seemed to 
him very a propos, there came a knock at his door, and his 
uncle entered. M. Sucquier was away overnight, sent to 
Paris on business. Deprived of his agent's conversation, 
which helped him to get rid of the evenings, M. Trayaz had 
come to the conclusion that there was only one person in 
the house who could replace him. 

" What are you reading there ? " he asked his nephew. 

And taking the book from his hands, he made a face. It 
was not at all to his taste. 

" Though you prefer the society of the dead to that of the 
living, and though I am neither an emperor nor given to 
moralising, come and keep your old uncle company. Our 
talk this morning has given me a taste for more." 

He carried him off to his study and offered him a glass 
of whiskey, his favourite drink, which he got ready himself. 
He made him talk gardening till midnight, questioning him 
on the pruning of trees and on chemical manures. He 
found this was a young man who knew his profession, and 
could speak well of what he knew. These evening talks 
were repeated more than once, without anyone suspecting 
it. In the presence of the rest of the family, M. Trayaz was 
careful, and his conduct to the new arrival had in it nothing 
that could alarm them. He seemed to make no distinctions, 
keeping his attentions for his nieces. 

All the while there was an odd conflict going on within 
him. At first he had only seen in his nephew a savage to 
tame ; but his keen, alert intelligence, his free, frank char- 
acter, his pride and his opennesses, the clearness of his look 
and of his voice had pleased him much, and he was fighting 
against their seduction. It had not often happened to him 
to love ; what he now felt astonished him, and, despots be- 
ing apt to look on the affections as a kind of servitude, he 
made stout resistance against this growing taste which 
seemed to him a weakness or a mistake. Silvere, too, was 
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struggling with the perplexities of a heart divided between its 
desire to love and an incurable distrust He found it hard 
to believe that the aversion he had pledged himself to cher- 
ish against his uncle should have changed so easily into 
fgyuap&thj mingled with admiration. He ssad to himself : 
" Beware of going too fast, you don't know him yet." He 
was like a man going through a forest of a bad reputation : 
though he finds nothing alarming in it, he is on the look 
out all the way for a dangerous encoimter, and is on the 
qui-vive all the time. 

For the rest Silvere faithfully observed the law he had 
laid down for himself of being until the end of his stay 
good-natured to everyone. He had much way to make up, 
and his attempts at regaining the good graces of Mme. Lejail 
and her sister were quite fruitless. M. de la Farlede affected 
a patronising tone in speaking to him ; M. Lejail was polite, 
and that was all. Casimir alone behaved cordially : this 
sensible man thought it absurd to keep at a distance from 
one's enemies, holding there is more to be gained by 
studying them than by repulsing them. As for the charm- 
ing Huguette, from her cloudy heights this poor relation, 
who allowed himself to be insolent, seemed to her like some 
venomous insect. 

One day he cam« across her in one of the walks in the 

park. She read, as we know ; as she passed him she 

hummed to an air of her own invention the fabulist's 

verses : 

There was once a lover of gardening, 

He was half a rustic, half a cit, 

And he owned in a village somewhere, 

A pretty little garden and the fields round it. 

He bowed very low and said : " Ma cousine^ the old 
fellow wasn't thinking of me, for my garden is not mine." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

M. Trayaz had had biiilt for himself by the company of 
Associated Iron- Works and Dock- Yards of the Mediter- 
ranean a superb steam-yacht of heavy tonnage, which had 
cost him more than six hundred thousand francs, called the 
AJbatross. He was inclined to get tired of anything that 
had been long in his possession, to weary of pleasures that 
custom had rendered insipid ; but on the other hand he 
took great interest in things he did not yet possess, or which 
were still novelties. More than once he had been over to 
the Seyne, to assure himself that his boat would be all he 
desired. The Albatross had recently put out to sea, and as 
she had behaved well, was now anchored in the creek at La 
Figuiere. He wanted to make trial of her at once. One 
morning, he announced to his friends and retainers with his 
most festive air, that he would take them that afternoon to 
visit his yacht, that they would make a point or two in the 
open, and finish the expedition by a dinner at Lavandon, 
which was celebrated for its houillahaisses. Faces grew 
long and gloomy. Mme. Limies and her daughters had 
little love for the sea ; M. Lejail hated it, and considered it 
the most unhealthy of the four elements, an immense reser- 
voir of nameless maladies, calculated to carry off their man 
in less than twenty-four hours. Besides, on this particular 
day, it was being ruffled by a not over-warm east wind. 
However, when they had got over their first disagreeable 
surprise, they all expressed au eager desire for an expedition 
in the Albatross, all except M. Lejail, who did not know how 
to dissemble, and the invitation was accepted with rapture. 

There was a swell on, and the minutes which elapsed be- 
fore the boat in which they put off reached the yacht seemed 
centuries to Mme. Limies. Her pitiless brother seemed to 
have no suspicion of it, though. She wanted to hurry on 
board : he demanded first that she should admire, or pretend 
to admire, the nautical qualities of the Albatross, and her 
bewitching profile, her hull, painted white and decorated 
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with a band of gold, her slender masts, her tapering stem, 
the elegant cut-water of the bows. He explained scien- 
tifically how the keel had been shaped so as to combine 
with the utmost speed the greatest stability. At last his re- 
marks came to an end, they were allowed to mount the 
ladder. A shrill whistle welcomed their arrival, the captain 
came to pay his respects, and the flag was hoisted, after which 
they had to make a tour of inspection with the owner. Every- 
thing had to be seen, and examined in detail ; the steam 
propeller, the engines with double and treble action, on 
the upi)er deck the lookout box with its metal case; the 
kitchen and the apartments between decks ; in the bows, a 
saloon with maple and elm fittings, windows draped with 
crimson velvet curtains ; the dining-saloon with its teak 
panelling and big divans covered with red cloth, and fringed 
with twisted silk ; the sleeping-rooms, dressing-rooms, bath- 
rooms, pantry, smoking-room. While M. Trayaz was point- 
ing out to the company that from stem to stern the Alba- 
tross was lit by electricity, while he was discoursing of tur- 
binates, dynamos, amperes, and volts, his sister was proving 
to her dismay that in spite of its nautical qualities, the 
equilibriiun of the Albatross was extremely unstable. 
Quicker in his resentment, M. Lejail, vainly endeavouring 
to avoid draughts, was silently cursing the dockyards where 
the miraculous yacht had been built, and the mischievous 
millionaire who was doing the honours. 

They weighed anchor and started, and M. Trayaz decided 
that after rounding the Grotto pass, they would get out into 
the open, and come back by Titan Island. 

The captain hiunbly represented to him that this could 
not be very enjoyable for his guests, as there was a choppy 
sea on, and the wind would catch the vessel and make her 
roll horribly. He was deaf to all remonstrances, for he had 
little sympathy for the sufferings of his neighbour, and in 
certain cases, was malicious enough to be very much amused 
by them. Yet Mme. Limies was white-lipped and hollow- 
eyed, Mme. Lejail was ghastly, Mme. de la Farlede green. 
They struggled heroically, but had to give in. After the 
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necessary precautions, they took refnge in the dining-room, 
where they lay prone on the old dirans. M. Lejail led the 
way. M. de la Farl^de, who declared he was never ill, was 
a prey to vague feelings of discomfort ; he no longer held 
his nose in the air ; his words were short ; and his cheerful- 
ness sounded forced. He went to hide his shame by a port- 
hole between decks. 

The intrepid Huguette had a more solid stomach, and 
regular sea-legs. Jules, who was never ill, took it into his 
head that the deck of the Albatross was the best place in the 
world for a game of hide-and-seek, and proposed she should 
join him in one; she accepted. They were interrupted in 
their sport by Casimir, whose idea was that yachts are capi- 
tal places for lovely tete-^-tetes. She chose to be gracious to 
this obstinate wooer, whom her harshness never discouraged, 
thinking she would mortify Silvere by showing him there 
existed young men to whom at least she was intermittently 
kind, and in favour qf whom she would sometimes come 
out of the magic case that shut in the charms of her daz- 
zling smile. M. Trayaz surprised her talking very ani- 
matedly with this cousin of hers whom she only discouraged 
on alternate days. 

" You are no judge of men, my dear/' he told her, " and 
you are bestowing your affections on an unworthy object. 
This great hare-brained fellow has nothing to recommend 
him but his guardsman's height, his silky moustache, and 
his eloquent tongue." 

*' To all these advantages, which are by no means to be 
despised," interrupted Casimir, " you must add, ma cousine^ 
a heart capable of loving." 

*' In your place," went on M. Trayaz, pointing out to her 
Silvere, who was walking in their direction, "this is the 
young man who would inspire in me most confidence. 
And besides, you must take everything into consideration. 
We have just passed the Fourmigue reef, where in 1885 the 
steamboat General Abatucci went down with all hands. I 
am told my captain is a good sailor who has navigated in 
the States, and I hope we shall not be wrecked. Still it's 
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better to take precautions. Make friends with Silvere. I'll 
wa^er he swims like a fish." 

" I can swim well enough," he answered, " but my fair 
cousin has such an aversion for me, that even at the bottom 
of the sea she would refuse my assistance." 

" Bah I " said M. Trayaz, " little girls cling to life, and 
besides their friendships and hatreds are only make-be- 
lieves." 

" Sometimes," said Huguette, ** not always." 

At that moment the spray of two waves which met with 
a shock and a roar dashed over her, and as she darted 
away from the side, her foot caught in a rope, and she 
tripped and would have faUen if Silvere had not caught her 
in his arms. 

" Happy mortal, how I envy you I " exclaimed Casimir. 

" You see," said M. Trayaz, " the little actress did it on 
purpose." 

She quickly recovered herself, and darted a disdainful 
glance at Silvere. He bowed his head and bent his knee. 

*' Believe me. Princess," he told her, " no one is less sub- 
ject to illusions than I, nor could anyone better realise his 
nothingness." 

By evening, having sufficiently proved his yacht, and 
tormented his nieces, M. Trayaz deigned to give the pilot 
orders to make for the land, and with canvas spread, they 
sailed towards Lavandon. As they got off he asked Mme. 
Lejail, whose drawn face showed what she had gone 
through, if she had enjoyed the expedition. She assured 
him she should always keep a pleasant recollection of it. 
Then he joked the corpulent Hector about his chicken 
heart, and sudden disappearance ; to which M. de la Far- 
lede replied with confidence that, far from having suffered 
any inconvenience, he had spent his time smoking on deck ; 
that if no one had seen him, that was not his fault. 

A few minutes later they were established in the Hotel 
des Etrangers, where M. Trayaz, to the despair of the ex- 
prefet, ordered that dinner should be laid on the terrace, 
almost in the oi)en air, under a rustic tent open on all sides, 
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attached at the four corners to wooden posts, round which 
clung the long tendrils of a wild vine. From there could 
be seen, on the left, a winding road, which followed all the 
curves of the mountain ; in the foreground the village, the 
pier, and the blocks of stone which protect it against the 
sea; a great platform where the fishermen's nets were 
spread out to dry. Facing them was the sea ; it had now 
grown calm and from being a very hard kind of blue, had 
paled by degrees as the east wind died away, and suddenly, 
as sometimes happens in these quarters, its opal tints had 
changed to dead white. Clouds reddened by tiie reflection 
of the setting sun were reflected here and there in it ; one 
might have called it an immense bowl of milk, into which 
an invisible divinity had amused himself with scattering 
rose leaves. 

M. Trayaz was in high spirits ; he had satisfied himself 
that his boat, on which he was hoping before long to embark 
for America, where he would have to go to see after some 
business matter, behaved well at sea and went with the speed 
promised. The imposing houillahaisse he had ordered the 
day before he pronounced delicious ; and declared that what 
he got at home was not nearly as good. As soon as he had 
taken off the edge of his appetite he looked round at his 
family with the satisfied expression of a good shepherd 
counting over his flock. Then he said to Jules : 
*' Well, mon ami, what are you thinking of ? " 
Jules, who had done honour to the houillahaisse and the 
sauterne, was by this time as puffy and fat as those cherubs 
in church pictures, which always look as if they were burst- 
ing with celestial glory. But his stomach's repletion had 
not interfered with the activity of his brain, and he was tell- 
ing himself that yachts are a marvellous invention, that to 
possess one would be perfect happiness, and was indulging 
his mind in some beautiful dreams about them. He nodded 
his great head, which was feeling rather heavy, and thrust- 
ing up to his uncle his face like an old baby's, which at the 
age when life should be carrying us along, looked as though 
it were tired of existence already, said : 
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" Uncle Christoplier, when I am grown up and you are 
dead . . . ." 

He stopped short. A sign and a furious look from his 
mother cut short the rest of his sentence. M. Trayaz was 
not at all offended by the unlucky remark. 

"Let him speak out, my dear," he said; "I have not 
reached my age without acquiring the certainty that I shall 
die one day .... Go on, my boy. You think, when I am 
dead . . . ." 

"You'll leave me the Albatross." 

"Eh, mon am% I really can't say. Sometimes I get 
tired of my possessions, and perhaps I'll hand it over to 
you in my life-time. But tell me, what will you do with it ? " 

" I shall invite Huguette to come too, and we'll play 
hide-and-seek. But I shan't invite Casimir ; he spoils every- 
thing." 

"One for you, Casimir," said M. Trayaz. "Jules, my 
love, you are full of judgment, and as sensible as the little 
shepherd boy whose dream was that he might be a million- 
aire, so as to be able to do his shepherding on horseback. I 
tell you, I myself, when I was a little boy, took a tremendous 
dislike to a horrid old pair of knickerbockers my mother 
made me out of a green serge curtain, and hated them so 
much, I vowed I would make my fortune, in order not to 
have to wear green knickerbockers." 

Then, looking round the table : 

" It's by our wishes we learn to know each other. Tell 
me yours, mes enfants. If by chance to-morrow each one of 
you saw in his lap a million of money fallen from heaven or 
from my pocket, what would you do with it ? " 

These unexpected words produced a wonderful effect : up 
to this day M. Trayaz had never alluded to such a subject. 
It seemed as if they had all received an electric shock ; sud- 
denly faces brightened, eyes sparkled, forks were arrested 
midway. M. de la Farlede, who, having losses to repair, was 
eating like an ogre, dropped his, and with his nose in the air, 
looked like a carp opening its huge jaws to snap at a prey 
surpassing his wildest hopes. 
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" But, indeed," went on M. Trayaz, " what need have I to 
ask ? For long I have read your thoughts. You, Martha, 
ma 8ceur^ you are a good soul ; you live by reflection only, 
your one care is to look after others, they come and eat out 
of your hand. You will use your million to make others 
happy and ungrateful Will you yourself be happier for it ? 
Perhaps : one is happy, if one imagines oneself so. As soon 
as she gets hers, Melanie, your eldest daughter will pretty 
soon leave Le Dattier. This serious lady, with her black 
brows, loves show and the life of big towns. She will prom- 
ise herself to keep up a big house, and show everyone that 
time is not wasted in the prefectures^ that you may learn 
there how to behave, how to entertain, the science of man- 
ners, the difficult art of graduated politeness. ... As to you, 
my dear Lejail, your tastes are more modest and you scorn 
vain appearances. A rare book, a packet of cigarettes, half- 
a-dozen overcoats and you are content. The wisest of us 
have some weakness ; you have got it into your head there's 
a place somewhere where there are never any draughts, and 
you are miserable because you are not there : that's your de- 
lusion. Setting that aside you are a great philosopher, you 
know that millions can not heal the wounds of life, and that 
they have never cured a cold. You will hand yours on to 
Huguette : so that she'll have double allowance, and I vow 
'she'll know what to do with them. She thinks happiness is 
a complicated matter, made up of innumerable expensive 
details . . . ." 

"Ah, Uncle," she interrupted, " confess that details are 
very important." 

" Why, yes, you are right, my child : it's the trifle that's 
the main thing in life, though for lovers it's not enough. 
Don't you see it's your turn, Casimir, spoiler of everything ? 
What will you do with your fortune ? You needn't tell 
me : you will use it, not to make everyone happy, but for 
certain friends of yours." 

"There's only one I want to make happy," answered 
Casimir, with a furtive tender glance in Huguette'g direc- 
tion. 
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"My dear Hector," continued M. Trayaz, "you seem 
lost in a dream. You are thinking doubtless, you and your 
wife, of a certain chateau you have sometimes described to 
me. It's not a castle in the air, its ancient towers rear their 
crests not many miles from Grasse. It is a noble mansion, 
you tell me; my villa in comparison with this manor is 
but a cottage, a hovel. The man who is owner of it might 
count himself the equal of barons and marquises. Don't 
blush. Hector ; we all have our weaknesses. And you, my 
sturdy Jules, rejoice, your future is assured, and henceforth 
you may be spared the learning of fables. A count's title 
shall be bought for you at Rome, you shall marry an heir- 
ess, and when you go for your honeymoon on the yacht 
that has not been left to you yet, you will not be playing 
hide-and-seek with the lady." 

" Uncle Christopher," cried Jules, " when I have not got 
my donkey, I had rather play hide-and-seek than any- 
thing." 

" Patience, my boy ; you'll discover one day there are 
nicer games that you can learn, even if you are not a 
genius." 

Though his talk was full of epigrams, he spoke with so 
paternal an air, in so kindly a tone, that it was difficult for 
his heirs presumptive to doubt that his intentions were 
truly as munificent as he said. Besides, to make them 
happy, he had only to resolve to do so. If he offered them 
ten millions to divide between them, would he have been 
poorer ? He had so much. Yet, with the exception of M. 
de la Farlede, who held the thing as good as done, and had 
already in imagination stored away his harvest, there was a 
certain amount of distrust in their delight, and sometimes 
they believed, sometimes they did not. When faith pre- 
vailed over their doubts, they gave themselves up to pleas- 
ant reveries. Mme. Limies forgot the Albatross and the 
terrors of sea-sickness. Mme. Lejail bade adieu to Le Dat- 
tier, Mme. de la Farlede was counting up the heiresses in 
the department of Var. Huguette was calculating that at 
an interest of four per cent on her two millions, she would 
8 
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enjoy an income of eighty thousand francs, and that that is 
enough to satisfy every year eighty whims costing a thou- 
sand francs a piece. Casimir was looking lovingly at her, 
and saying to himself: *'She will be mine before the 
autumn ; I will be a kind prince, and give her all I have." 
M. Lejail, this man rich in experience, had kept his head, 
and doubted more than he believed. One thing only was 
evident to him, that he could feel a draught of air freezing 
his spine, and having decided that his turned up coat-collar 
was an insufficient protection, he tied a comforter round 
his neck. 

As for Silvere he was firmly convinced that M. Trayaz 
was playing with them all, and was amusing himself by 
making fun of them. It was not a nice thing to do, and 
seemed to him such a piece of bad taste, that in spite of 
the vows he had made, he promised himself that if his turn 
should come, he would answer scoffs with jeers. His turn 
came. 

" As to the silent young man at the end of the table," 
went on M. Trayaz, '' he despises millions- and pities their 
possessors. One only cares about being rich, if one has a 
vice to satisfy, and so far I have not found out that he has 
any. Ah, yes, though: he has an inordinate passion for 
plants — almost a mania. Add that he is a very stiff-necked 
individual, who would like to be his own master, and se- 
cretly yearns for a charcoal-burner's independence. How- 
ever kindly disposed he may feel to the Comtesse de Eros, 
his happiness limps and his pack-saddle galls him. Sup- 
posing to-morrow a money-lender kindly puts at his disposal 
some hundred thousands of francs, he will soon get estab- 
lished at Hyeres, a horticultural establishment conducted 
on his o^vn lines, and when he has become his own master, 
his happiness will not limp any longer. Am I wrong. 
Sir « " 

" But indeed, Uncle, have I ever said a word to you that 
could make you believe . . . ? " 

*' Why, what would you have ? I am a bit of a magi- 
cian." 
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He sent for some champagne, and raising his glass to a 
level with his eyes, said : 

** My dear children, I drink to your happiness ! " 

Then with a sudden change of tone, he added : 

" And thereupon they all woke up." 

This word broke the charm, and everyone waking up, 
they discovered that during this deceptive conversation, 
night had begun to fall, that there was still a little twilight 
left, but that the weather had changed, and a storm was 
coming on. More than once already, M. Lejail had hinted 
that you can't be too careful when the wind is in the east ; 
that on the coast it always brings bad weather ; and that 
besides, to the great satisfaction of gardeners, and the great 
dissatisfaction of pedestrians, the last days of April are 
always rainy. Their minds were occupied with other 
things, and no one paid any heed to him ; but he had been 
right all the same. The sea, which had lost its milky col- 
our, was no longer distinguishable from the islands and 
mountains, but it made itself heard ; in a hollow moaning, 
like an invalid lulled into a repose troubled by evil dreams. 
From the distance was advancing upon them a huge black 
cloud, with big fringed edges, torn and jagged in places, 
scattering round rags of cloudlets, sending across the still 
glowing sunset a confused mass of black smoke, continu- 
ally furrowed by the livid flashes of zigzag lightnings. 

It was a beautiful but terrifying sight. The wind had 
risen again, and was driving more and more of this smoke 
towards Lavandon ; already too could be heard a distant 
rumbling of thunder. Mme. Limies, though capable of every 
devotion, had one weakness : she was afraid of thunder. 
Her daughters and her grand-daughter too had begun to 
tremble for their frocks and hats. Deaf to all suggestions, 
M. Trayaz, who had lit a cigar, seemed plunged in a reverie 
they felt bound to respect. At last he enquired if the break 
was ready, broke up the sitting, and went off to the kitchen 
where he submitted the innkeeper to a long cross-question- 
ing on his methods of preparing a houillabaisse, thus prov- 
ing that he still had some innocence left : for innkeepers 
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never tell anyone the principal ingredient of their receipts. 
After being assured that rascasse is an essential ingredient 
in fish soups, and that it is not always easy to get it, he gave 
the signal for departure. They crowded together into the 
break ; and had hardly started when big raindrops began to 
fall, and soon the floodgates of Heaven were opened. The 
ladies had nothing to protect themselves from the deluge 
but their miserable parasols ; they pretended to take it all in 
good part; for no one dared to complain. By whatever 
trials the god they worship elects to exercise their patience, 
heirs presumptive are as severe with themselves as any as- 
cetic who aspires to the Kingdom of Heaven. 

They arrived at La Figuiere dripping, soaked to the skin, 
in a most pitiful state. As they got out of the carriage, M. de 
la Farl^de shook himself like a dog getting out of the water. 

" Bah I " said M. Trayaz to him sarcastically, ** a few 
drops of rain never killed a man yet, and you won't make 
me believe, Blandine, that your hat is done for." 

" Wq will enquire of it to-morrow, dear Uncle," she an- 
swered with an ineffable smile. 

M. Lejail was convinced his last hour had come. He 
had hardly reached his own rooms, when, seizing his wife 
by the shoulders, and grasping them so that she cried out, 
he said in a choking voice : 

" The man's not merely an unpardonable practical joker, 
he's a murderer ! I can't make out, Madame, how this dia- 
bolical old man has managed to bewitch you ; even if you 
do still believe in Huguette's two millions, and your own, 
for which I wouldn't give twopence." 

He added that if he survived his drenching, before forty- 
eight hours were over he would be back at Le Dattier. She 
did not believe him. As birds can be caught with lime, so 
men are the prisoners of their hopes. However remote, how- 
ever fragile, however unlikely to be realised they may be, 
we never rid ourselves of them. Over and over again we say : 
" To-morrow I will turn my back on to this cursed home 
for ever I " and lured on by vain hopes, enticed by the charms 
of a phantom god, we summon our patience and stay on. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SlLTilRE had made up his mind to cut short his visit, and 
as he had no hopes to buoy him up, he was less likely to be 
inconsistent in his conduct than M. Lejail, and what he had 
decided upon he would put into execution. 

He blamed himself for having been too easily persuaded 
to jpnounce his first prejudices, for having drawn in his 
claws, to give his paw to an ironical tyrant. . He could not 
forgive M. Trayaz for having seen into the very recesses of 
his heart, and published his secret desires, for no other pur- 
pose than to amuse himself at his expense. For a whole 
day he treated him with distant coolness, and gave short, 
dry answers to his questions ; the family observed with de- 
light that something had come between them. 

Next day, M. Trayaz received from Paris a letter which 
was not written by M. Sucquier, and which he read and re- 
read with extreme interest : after dejeuner he said to his 
nephew, pinching his ear : 

" Come up into my room, I want to talk to you." 

Silvere followed him, resolved to make use of the op- 
portunity to give a piece of his mind to this far-seeing old 
man, who used his magic powers of divination to mystify 
his guests. 

After making him take a seat, the far-sighted old man 
said : " Let us have a smoke while we talk," and offered him 
a cigar, which he accepted very ungraciously. "Do you 
know, you're a confoundedly queer fellow ? You're the 
very devil for touchiness, and have been sulking now for 
twenty-four hours ? Tell me, what have I done to offend 
you ? You said the other day that superior men love to 
hear the truth. Was it the truth I told the other evening 
when I allowed myself to say that, however happy you may 
be, your happiness has drawbacks, that there are times 
when your comtesse is a milestone round your neck, that 
you want to become your own master ? " 

" The goat must crop the grass where its cord is tied ; 
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whether it pulls at its cord or not is its own affair, and in 
this case it does not like to hear its secrets published on the 
house-tops. The ambitions you reproach me for . , . ." 

** I find them too humble, m^ boy ; your plans are too 
modest ; I have another idea to suggest to you, which seems 
to me a better one. . . . But your cigar is drawing badly ; 
youVe lit it badly. You do everything badly, if you're in 
a bad temper." 

He lit a match, and handed it to him, then after a turn 
or two up and down the room, he planted himself in front of 
Silvere, with his hands on his hips : 

" A horticultural establishment ! how can you think of 
it ? There are already eight or ten at Hyeres, and besides 
you have never shown that you have business talents. Sci- 
ence is your strong point Am I right ? Yes or no ? " 

" If you mean to give yourself up entirely to science, you 
must be a man of leisure, and to be a man of leisure . . . ." 

" You must have an uncle," broke in M. Trayaz. " So 
you have ; why not make use of him ? Be so kind as to 
hold your tongue and listen to me. I am not as mysterious 
as you are, and have not the least objection to anyone know- 
ing what I am up to. All parvenus, when they are not 
idiots, feel sooner or later a desire to shed a little glory on 
their money. Some build hospitals with it. In my opinion 
that's an absurd way of using one's dollars. Hospitals and 
asylums only prolong the lives of weaklings unfit to live ; 
those who build them help to degenerate the race. I said to 
myself : I made my fortune among the Yankees : I'll settle 
my obligations to them by presenting them with an observa- 
tory or a university. After all, though, the man who has 
maide the fortune is a Provencal. Isn't it only fair that 
Provence should have the benefit of my generosity ? You're 
a fellow it's suggestive to talk with ; one day, when we were 
chatting together, an idea came into my head. I should like 
to establish a Botanical Garden at Hyeres ; but, you under- 
stand, it must be a model establishment, one that will be 
talked about everywhere, and that people will come from 
far and wide to see. Over yonder, there's a saying that 
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money can do everything. At the Museum in Paris, if I 
am to believe the papers, there are courses in abeyance ; 
their income is insufficient ; ours, I assure you, shall be am- 
ple. Even if it cost me twenty, thirty, forty millions, I am 
good for that amount, and whatever the plants are, native, 
exotic, for food, manufacturing purposes, or medicine, they 
shall not lack manure. I can see them now in their well- 
kept beds, that shall be orderly to excess, intersected by trim 
paths, and bristling with little stakes supporting red and 
yellow labels. Gardens of naturalised plants, and seed plots, 
fruit-tree section, greenhouses and orangeries, library, col- 
lections, herbals, amphitheatre for conferences, laboratories 
for the chemistry and natural philosophy of plants, we will 
omit nothing ; everything that could delight a botanist shall 
be there ; it shall all be luxurious, abundant, magnificent ; 
and those gentlemen who come to work in our laboratories 
shall be lodged in a building specially built for the purpose, 
which shall make them say : * It's a dream I ' But the 
Americans, who are practical folk, consider that in every 
undertaking some provision must be made for the uniniti- 
ated — the loungers — who after all are the greater part of 
mankind ; it is the price we have to pay for a great success. 
We will have our labyrinth and our fountains, our pheas- 
antry and our monkey house, our seagulls, marabouts, ruff- 
necked wild sheep, rhinoceroses and giraffes ; loungers have 
a weakness for giraffes. We must not forget our hall for 
entertainments, our concert pavilion, and who knows ? per- 
haps we shall make an agreement with the Toulon band. 
You see, I am giving you the details at once : as Huguette 
says, they have their value .... But you have let your 
cigar go out, you don't know how to smoke." 

Silvere was . listening to this surprising discourse with 
eyes fixed on his uncle ; but so much had it dazzled him he 
saw nothing of him. 

"A propos, what do you think of this young lady ? " 

" I don't think anything of her at all." 

*' You can't deny that she is very pretty. Oh, don't im- 
agine I am going to insist on your marrying her. You 
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want to remain a bachelor, perhaps. Women are sometimes 
precious help-meets, sometimes also great hindrances. . . 
But let's get back to the busiiress in hand. You won't be 
offended if I tell you that before making any proposal to 
you I made careful enquiries. About everything concern- 
ing plants I am absolutely ignorant. I can tell an edible 
mushroom from the poisonous kind ; beyond that I know 
as much as the good woman who nursed me. I have con- 
vinced myself in talking with you that you are exception- 
ally gifted, that you have the quick imagination and keen 
intelligence that make their mark. But what your knowl- 
edge is actually worth, there was only one man who could 
tell me. You had spoken to me of the great botanist, pro- 
fessor-manager at the Museum, whom you met one day on 
Fenotdllet, and with whom, it appears, you are keeping up 
active correspondence. I wrote to him, and have just re- 
ceived his answer, which I shall not show you, for fear of 
hurting your modesty. M. Martigne tells me you have un* 
doubtedly immense talent ; that you would be a naturalist 
with a great future before you if it were not that your pres- 
ent engagement prevents you from giving yourself up en- 
tirely to science ; that you sent him recently a very remark- 
able monograph on some species or other, belonging to some 
family or other ; that there are two sorts of botanists, those 
who can describe, and the physiologists ; that you have as 
much talent for microscopic studies as for .... what does 
he call it ? . . . . for the diagnosis of a new species. It 
might be objected that you are still only a youngster ; but I 
have always thought that youth means hopefulness, and 
hopefulness is the first talent of all. In short, after receiv- 
ing and thinking over this letter here, I decided to appoint 
you director of my Botanical Garden, and without includ- 
ing travelling expenses, and if necessary the expenses of 
official entertainments, to pay you from to-day a salary of 
twenty thousand francs. Will that do ? " 

Silvere was beyond replying, but his pallor answered for 
him. Happiness makes pale sometimes. 

*' Silence is consent. In three days you will return to 
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Hy^res, say farewell to the comtesse, and start for Paris to 
consult your learned friend, who will reveal to you the 
mysteries of the Jardin des Plantes ; after that you will go 
and study others in England, Scotland, and elsewhere. You 
will make observations, collect information, and take notes. 
During that time I shall run over to America ; on my return 
you will have your estimates ready for me. One thing more, 
don't be frightened by big figures ! I mean things to be on 
a big scale, and to make a sensation. Don't be anxious about 
anything. I shall make my will before long in a way that 
ought to satisfy you, and will see that your own future and 
the future of your garden is assured." 

Silv^re was overwhelmed ; little specks were dancing be- 
fore his eyes, there was a buzzing in* his ears, and his brain 
reeled. He asked himself : " Is it really he who is speak- 
ing ? Is this really myself listening to him ? " 

"I only ask one thing," added M. Trayaz : *' we all have 
our little vanities, and I want to have inscribed on the gate- 
way, that all who pass may know it, the name of the founder." 

Silvere found his tongue and sprang toward his uncle, 
taking his two hands in his own. 

" The inscription," he said, " shall be carved in letters of 
gold as big as myself. But indeed, I don't know how to tell 
you . . . ." 

"Ah, you have changed your mind I" interrupted M. 
Trayaz ; " I have succeeded in proving to you that million- 
aires have their good points, that they can be of some use. 
Bah 1 You needn't thank me too much ; we always think 
of ourselves when we try to make others happy. You were 
wrong to despise me, you are right to pity me. It's not fame 
only I'm thinking of : before I had the honour of knowing 
you, I had already discovered that it is a hundred times 
more easy to make a fortune than to enjoy one, that there are 
portions one cannot swallow, and that the poorest of the 
poor is the man who does not know how to dispose of what 
he has. Our enterprise will give occupation and a flavour 
to my long days, it will be the salt of my morose existence, 
and, thanks to you, I shall not be bored any longer. My 
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boy, go ajid dream of it all, we will talk it all over again be- 
fore you go. . . . You seem to me quite as much amazed as 
pleased. An American said to me one day: *You are a 
Jack-in-the-box.' He was right. For good or for evil, I am 
a Jack-in-the-box. You have managed to please Jack, and 
I am certain we shall always be good friends." 

To get back to his rooms, Silvere went past the library, 
which was reached from them by a winding staircase, and 
from M. Trayaz's study by a passage, lighted by a little 
round window. As he was going down this passage, he 
caught sight of a shining object on the ground, and picked 
it up. It was an enamelled gold brooch representing a liz- 
ard biting its tail. He had seen it before and knew whose 
it was ; and at once remembered that though he had been 
hanging on his uncle's words, he had twice thought he 
heard the rustle of a silk gown behind the door. 

Great and unexpected joys unnerve the heart like unex- 
pected misfortunes ; but it is a delicious unnerving. Silvere 
felt his happiness needed to breathe the open air. He went 
out, crossing the garden without meeting any one, skirted a 
hedge of pomegranate trees whose scarlet corollas were be- 
ginning to open, and made for the sea. It was the first Sun- 
day in May. The country had all the tawny, golden tones 
the South takes on when the olive trees and cork trees are 
in blossom and the tamarisks are covered with their yeHow 
spikes. Here and there the gleaming foliage of a fig tree, 
whose emerald green burst on the sight like a petard, con- 
trasted vividly with these paler tints. The sky was cloud- 
less blue ; the weathercocks of the villa and the eaves of the 
farms sparkled in the sun ; even the shadows were lumin- 
ous ; everything had a holiday air and a holiday flavour. 

When he was within about a hundred yards of the beach, 
he sat down on a hillock at the foot of a tree. It was a fa- 
miliar spot to him : since his arrival at La Figuiere he had 
been there nearly every day. It was his customary refuge 
when he was tired of the insolence, the coldness, or the hos- 
tile demeanour of his relations ; but that day it was not an- 
noyance, it was joy he came to hide in this solitude, which 
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somehow looked strange and unfamiliar to him. The 
twisted roots of the pines, which were like serpents writh- 
ing in the sand; the pink and white rock roses, golden 
broom, and purple gladiolas ; the elegant forms and melan- 
choly paleness of the asphodels ; the tufts of lavender 
in spiky bushes ; the heath already past its first fresh- 
ness ; a sleepy streamlet, half dried up, over whose slum- 
bers watched the tall rushes and yellow irises, all had for 
the happy youth the charm of things often seen, which 
when the magic of the heart has wrought its transformation 
on their face, seem new, marvellous, and rare. The tran- 
quil sea was like a mirror. On the right of the gulf rose 
the white cliffs of Titan Island crowned with their forest 
verdure. To the left ran out the granite chain of the Maures 
mountains, whose soft, melting contours, undulating ridges, 
valleys, and promontories, were like magnificently arranged 
folds of drapery. The distances, bathed in a luminous va- 
pour, were a dream of loveliness. Islands and mountains, 
plants and flowers, Silvere called upon them all to witness 
his joy, saying : ** Do you know what has befallen me ? " 

Nightingales and blackbirds were singing themselves 
hoarse, turtle-doves were gently cooing. A cuckoo was fill- 
ing the woods with its monotonous note, and was answered 
by the trills of a lark lost to sight in the sky. At intervals 
the land breeze would bring from Bormes the silvery tones 
of a swinging bell, and when birds and bell were silent, the 
only sound was the gentle lap, lapping of the waves, dying 
on the bea,ch with a murmur sweet as a kiss. Waves, bells, 
blackbirds, nightingales, Silvere felt they were all in his 
secret. 

Life looked a fairy tale to him. He was as astonished 
as Aladdin when, having rubbed the old wonder-working 
lamp, a genie started from the ground to say : " Ask what 
you will, I give it you." His case was more extraordinary 
still. A hard, disagreeable man, whom he had not liked 
even, had suddenly revealed himself to him as his good 
genius, had offered him what he had never dared hope for. 
What a position this would be for him I To hold up his 
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head, belong to himself, no longer be in the service of a 
kind, well-intentioned but selfish and exacting woman, who 
only half realized what he was worth to her ; to know no 
other bondage but that of his tastes, which were manias ; to 
give himself up to his demon ; to have a Botanical Garden 
to create and then to govern ; to possess henceforth immense 
resources, more than he required to extend his investiga- 
tions and pursue the work which would make him a name 
— what a coup de tfiMtre ! what a fortune I what a future 1 
First he would scour Europe, talk with savants^ see for 
himself things he had never dared to do more than dream 
of. . . . Yes, there was a good deal of the fairy-tale in it all. 

" And yet," he thought, " if Madame de Rins had not 
lectfired me, I should have stayed in my hole, should have 
missed my destiny. Poor woman I I ought not to speak ill 
of her 1 " 

He reminded himself of certain high-flown diatribes he 
had pronounced not long ago, and reproached himself for 
them. What had become of his former wrathfulness, his 
ancient grudge against society ? Mme. de Bins was right, 
flowers never declaim ; they preach soothing for the heart's 
griefs, and those who cultivate them should heed their teach- 
ing. Was he not a living proof that these capitalists he had 
so often cursed are sometimes useful and beneficent beings ? 
Doubtless it is a pity that some should have everything, 
others nothing ; but if no one had a few millions to spare, 
where would be the individuals who start Botanical Gar- 
dens ? Of course, Ravinots exist, and in expiation of their 
crimes, have never created anything but boulevards and 
fountains. The wise man should make up his mind to 
resign himself to certain disorders which are disappearing in 
the universal harmony. 

A memory which all at once revisited his mind finally 
convinced him that it is a good old world. He was holding 
in his hand an anemone he had plucked on the way, and 
suddenly as he looked at its corolla transformed itself to 
his eyes into the face of a young girl. It was no fancy pic- 
ture, no mere phantom of the imagination. The owner of 
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this lovely face lived and breathed, he had often met her in 
the streets of Hyeres, and for some time had known that 
her name was Ameline. 

" After what has happened," he thought, " what a good 
match I should be for her I " 

At that same moment he heard footsteps on the sand be- 
hind him, and turned around to find himself face to face 
with Mile. Huguette Lejail. He stood up, and prepared 
to leave her in possession of the place; but she left him 
no chance to do so. Going straight up to him, she cut off 
his retreat. 

" I was looking for you, raon cousin^ and came, because 
I was certain of finding you here." 

She had been walking quickly, for she was panting and 
fanning herself with her handkerchief, and now she took 
off her big straw hat and left uncovered her beautiful fair 
hair. Then leaning against a pine-tree, and digging up 
the sand with her parasol, she went on ; 

*' Yes, I was looking for you, mon cousin, to make my 
peace with you." 

" We were at war then. Mademoiselle ? " 

" Don't be so ceremonious. Am I not your cousin ? " 

'*Very well, ma cousine, I assure you, that whatever 
you may have done to annoy me, the lover of gardening, 
half rustic, half cockney, thinks no more of it." 

She turned away her face as if to hide her confusion. 

Then, looking sidelong at him, she went on ; 

"You see, after all, mon cousin, you do think of it. 
Yes, I have been rude and unkind, even the other day on 
the deck of the steam yacht .... Forgive a contrite and 
repentant girl. Her remorse has kept her awake now for 
two nights." 

*' Your conscience is too tender." 

"But you yourself, mon cousin, have you nothing to 
reproach yourself with ? You must allow that you were 
very disagreeable the night you got here. You had to sit 
by me ; from the beginning of dinner to the end, you hardly 
looked at me." 
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'^ I am a bear, and can^t be amiable unless I am en- 
couraged." 

She began to laugh, and told him : 

" My father affirms that women claim among their rights 
that of being unjust, that it's the privilege they prize most. 
If you had been less disagreeable you ^ould have guessed 
at the first moment that I sympathised very much with 
you." 

" Eeally ? You astonish me." 

" It's true though. 1 knew your story — ^your troubles, 
your difficulties, the proud resolve you had made, and I 
don't think there's anything finer in the world than a 
young man who, in spite of his poverty, sets about cutting 
a path for himself through the briars and brambles of life. 
Courage is such a splendid thing ! So is strength of will ! 
You smile ? Ah, what would you have ? I am very ro- 
mantic and love men of strong will — ^heroes, and in your 
way you are a hero, mon cousin.^^ 

*' Take care, you will make me conceited. To hear praise 
from such pretty lips . . . ." 

She fixed eloquent eyes on him, for she believed in the 
magnetic power of her glance, of which Casimir said in 
rather commonplace language that " it had grip." 

*' You think I am pretty, mon cousin f " 

*' You would be very much astonished if I told you I did 
not." 

She clapped her hands : 

" Oh I am so glad I came I I see you have forgiven me, 
and that's a great weight off my mind. I was sure we 
should make friends, we should simply have to. It's not 
only that I feel a great admiration for your character, noble 
and generous as it is, but we have the same tastes. I have 
a passion for flowers, the passion of one who is ignorant, 
and adores without even knowing their names. Wlien I 
was told you were coming to La Figuiere, I flattered myself 
you would be so kind as to give me botany lessons. We 
have started badly, mon cousin ; after a bad beginning it's 
better to start afresh ; shall we begin all over again ? " 
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" I should be very glad, but in three days I shall be gone, 
and however clever you may be, three days would not be 
long enough to teach you botany in." 

"You can get a good many things into one day, mon 
cousin, I tell you what. Let's get up early to-morrow, 
you and I, and go and botanise on the mountain over there. 
It's full of pretty walks. Say yes." 

" But what will they think ? And what will Casimir 
say?" 

" Ah, you are jealous I " she thought : " you're quite safe 
then after ail." 

And she answered at once : 

" He does take possession of me, doesn't he ? he's always 
at my heels, and bores me to death with his compliments. 
Between ourselves, he's very much in earnest ; but it's not 
enough to love, you must be able to please. . . . Well, to- 
morrow morning at eight ; that's settled." 

She held out both hands, and had come so close, that as 
she spoke she seemed offering him her lips, and if he had 
loved her as much as he pleased her, he had then every op- 
portunity to assure himself they were as soft as they were 
rosy. He fell back a step or two, and said in coldly ironical 
tones : 

" How thoughtless I am ! I was forgetting that a little 
while ago when I came away from a talk with my uncle, I 
found this pretty little trinket in the passage leading from 
his room to the library. It's yours, isn't it ? " 

He handed her the brooch ; she took it, looked at him 
fixedly, and saw by his mocking expression he had under- 
stood, and guessed everything. Scarlet with anger, she 
turned her back on him sharply, and while he went back 
to the villa, she paced along the beach, telling the waves 
how she had been humiliated, defeated, insulted, and how 
aversions can be transformed into friendships, friendships 
into hatred. 

Her custom was to remain silent through the conference 
in the Red Drawing Room, being content thus to profit by all 
that was said around her. But that evening, as soon as the 
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family were all assembled, she addressed them excitedly, 
announcing to these innocents, who had no idea how to set 
about finding out things for themselves, the^ memorable 
event of the day. She told them, that, having gone to 
fetch a book from the library, she had heard loud voices ; 
this led her to think there was a quarrel on hand, and curi- 
osity prevailed so far over her natural discretion, that she 
slipped out into the passage, and spite of herself, had lis- 
tened to a long talk, which she reported word for word, her 
memory being as good as her hearing was acute. She did 
not care though to complete her report, by telling how she 
lost her brooch, and how it had been restored to her. But 
made up for the omission, by repeating three times the sin- 
ister phrase : " Even if it should cost me twenty, thirty, forty 
millions I am good for that sum." 

Her tragic story plunged her audience into mournful 
stupefaction. Never had the Red Drawing Eoom seen such 
lengthy, melancholy faces, never had it heard such grievous 
complaints. 

" Everything for him, nothing for us I " said one. 

" It's like being robbed on the highway," said another. 

" I always distrusted this poor relation I " said a third. 

" Some surly folk know how to intrigue I " said Mme. 
Limies. 

Disappointed optimists take the gloomiest views of things, 
and when they are discouraged fall into despair at once. 
M. de la Farlede found his glass of cognac bitter, and 
banged it down so furiously on the table that it flew into 
splinters. 

" Certainly," said he, " there's nothing to be got in this 
house but rebuffs, disappointments, discomfitures . . . ." 

"And draughts," added M. Lejail in a cavernous voice, 
pulling his cap over his ears. 

Huguette had gone off into the curtained recess of a 
window, and Casimir joined her there. 

*' Let's leave lamentations to these feeble hearts," he said. 
*' What's the use of making a moan ? There's something 
much better to do." 
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" What's that ? " 

" Set the tyrant and his favourite at loggerheads." 

"That's all very well: in three days the hateful fellow 
will be gone, and how can they get at loggerheads when 
they don't see each other ? " 

** I mean that before then he'll have got into disgrace, 
and be sent about his business; that perhaps even by to- 
morrow he'll be going back humiliated." 

" What plan have you got on hand ? " 

" Leave everything to me. You have been doing all you 
could to keep the enemy at a distance : it's a bad plan. I've 
been making friends with him, sounding him, watching 
him ; now I know his weak place, and will get him through 
that. Only remember, please, that in working my small 
treachery, it's for your sake I do it. Mon Dieu ! I'm a 
philosopher in my way — ^and my little income's enough for 
me. If I fight for my million, it's only that I may have the 
joy of laying it at your feet. Speak out, ma cousine, you 
really detest him ? " 

" I hate him." 

" Well, if I succeed, what's to be my reward ? " 

" We will go for a sail," she answered with a tender 
pressure of his fingers. 



CHAPTER IX. 

When Casimir took this, in all probability, very rash 
vow, to ruin the favourite with the master, and destroy in 
the bud a fortune as brilliant as sudden, M. Sucquier had 
been back for some hours from Paris, and was again occu- 
pying his place at table. Silvere, who saw him for the first 
time, felt an instinctive repugnance for the oily, pimply 
face ; but he had made up his mind never again to judge a 
man by his countenance. No one could be quicker than 
M. Sucquier in getting wind of things, or feeling how the 
land lay. He perceived at once that in his absence some- 
9 
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thing had happened, that the new arrival had won the good 
graces of the tyrant, who treated him Avith a consideration 
and respect he showed to no other member of his family. 

M. Sucquier calculated all his proceedings, every line of 
conduct he adopted; his principle and custom being to 
worship the rising sun. When dinner was over, he drew 
Silvere aside, began paying court to him, and loading him 
with compliments. He was interrupted by M. Trayaz, who 
said to him : 

** You must know, Sucquier, that this young man is full 
of wisdom ; instead of flattering him, try to get some of his 
recipes out of him, and ask him especially what ought to be 
done to cure a tree that's got chlorosis." 

That afternoon he had gone for a walk with one of his 
nieces, and had been grieved to discover that the oldest and 
finest of his Scotch firs seemed to be attacked by disease, 
and had grown yellow in places. It was decided that next 
morning the agent and Silvere should go off together to 
visit the invalid. 

Twenty minutes before the time agreed on, Silvere had 
gone down into the garden, and was smoking a cigar while 
he waited for his man, when he was accosted by Casimir, 
who was up somewhat earlier than usual, and who said to 
him after a few general remarks : 

" What do you think, mon cher cousin^ of that man who 
came back yesterday ? I should be very much surprised to 
hear you like such a physiognomy." 

Silvere had lately begun, with good cause, to wish the 
whole world well. 

*' Judge not, and ye shall not be judged," he replied. 
" You can't always judge by faces." 

" I swear that in this case the outer and inner man agree 
perfectly. This fellow, whose redness is no maidenly blush, 
knows more professions than one, and is clever enough to 
be honest when honesty is the best policy. It's all very well 
for my uncle to have him for his agent. I've nothing to say 
about that, but to have him at his table, and allow him to 
dine with us, is really rather trespassing on the egregious 
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meekness of his dearly beloved relations and their acquies- 
cence. I feel how mean I am, mon cher cousin, and blush 
for it sometimes. But what would you have ? when we are 
the prey of feverish hopes we drink insults like water." 

At this reflection Silvere made a wry face. 

" This Sucquier is a scoundrel then ? " he asked, ill-hu- 
mouredly. 

" We must do him justice enough to confess it's not alto- 
gether his own doing. His father was a first class chemist, 
formerly of Marseilles, and was prosecuted for adulterating 
his drugs. Condemned by the criminal court to two months' 
imprisonment as well as a fine, payment of costs, and notice 
in the papers, he appealed against the sentence, and lost his 
case again." 

"Sons," said Silvere, "are not responsible for their 
father's infamy." 

" You like strong words, cousin ; we call it professional 
inaccuracy. What's bred in the bone .... you know the 
proverb ; but Felix Sucquier, who does you and me the hon- 
our of dining with us, held his father's misfortune a warning 
from Heaven, and vowed to himself he would never have 
anything to do with the criminal courts. He came to Aix, 
where he opened an agency office, but he had few customers, 
and I could tell you no end of mean tricks he tried to get 
money." 

By this time Silvere had begun to look on Casimir as the 
great enemy of his happiness, to regard him as some hairy 
caterpillar crawling all over his delight ; but he could not 
doubt the truth of his information ; M. Sucquier's face was 
enough corroboration. 

" What helped, more than any of these transactions, to 
gain him respect and admiration," went on Casimir, " was 
that the kind-hearted creature was as merciful as a flint. If 
he had imdertaken the management of an estate, or the re- 
covery of a debt, he was inexorable, and found as much 
pleasure in turning out some poor beggar who couldn't pay 
his rent as I could in kissiug a pretty girl. Every man ac- 
cording to his tastes I But, alas, great merits are often the 
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victims of misfortune. After one of his rounds, as he was 
crossing by moonlight a deserted square, two unknown as- 
sailants, jealous of his superior talents, fell upon him with 
their sticks, and left him in the road more dead than alive. 
This nocturnal encounter disgusted him with our good old 
Aix, and he removed his ingenuity to this part of the coun- 
try, where he soon turned it to account in some feats I heard 
about one evening in a cafe at Lavandon. But I am letting 
my tongue run on, mon cousin. Promise me you will not re- 
peat what I have been unwise enough to say, or at least 
don't mention your authority. I don't like offending the 
powers that be." 

" Since you have begun, you may as well finish," re- 
plied Silvere, divided between annoyance that he had heard 
too much, and his desire to know what there was to be 
known. 

" He used some of his ill-gotten money to buy a certain es- 
tate, and transferred it to a contractor who undertook to 
build on it . . . ." 

Silvere interrupted him sharply here. 

*' You needn't go on," he said, " I can tell you the rest. 
The contractor grew short of funds ; Sucquier made hiTn ad- 
vances and promises; when he again found he had not 
enough, he invented various pretexts for refusing him fur- 
ther credit, forced him to sell, bought the land and the un- 
finished house for a ridiculous price, finished the house, and 
sold the whole thing at a big profit. A year later, I'm cer- 
tain, inconsolable at having been duped like a fool, the con- 
tractor died of shame and grief." 

" I had not been informed of that last detail. You had 
heard the story, then ? " 

*' I had no need to hear it. The rascal who ruined my 
father and caused his death was a greater personage than M. 
Sucquier, and his name was Ravinot ; but their proceedings 
were precisely similar, and the two men are about on a par. 
Rogues on a bigger or smaller scale, it's all the same to 
me. . . Truly, Casimir, you would have done better to hold 
your tongue. I've been condemned to go for a walk with 
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the agent, and now, thanks to you, I know too much of him 
to find much pleasure in his company." 

"You can't he too careful," answered Casimir. "Take 
my advice and leave your stick at home ; you might be 
tempted to lay it across his shoulders .... But I perceive 
that amiable individual coming our way. Be a good boy, 
and as agreeable as you can. Remember the master here 
won't stand a word against his Sucquier. * Make yourself 
small,' the Chinese say. Let's flatten ourselves out, mon 
cousin. When one's hopes are centred in the bounties of a 
tremendously rich uncle, voluntary self-abasement is the 
first duty of all." 

Recommending prudence to a man boiling over with rage 
is the surest way of driving him into mischief, and in preach- 
ing self-abasement to Silvere Sauvagin, Casimir flattered 
himself he would incite him to some outburst. 

But Silvere vowed to himself he would be guilty of noth- 
ing of the kind, that he would be careful and self -controlled, 
weighing every word. He reminded himself real wisdom 
resides in a proper medium between two extremes; that 
with care it may be possible to keep a rogue at a distance 
without offending him, to manage to be polite to him with- 
out degradation, to be courteous without being mean. Should 
he be courteous ? It was asking a good deal of him. All 
that could decently be demanded of him was that he should 
be polite and civil, cover up his contempt and disguise it 
under an exterior of cold politeness, and he resolved to be 
strictly but frigidly polite. Even this cost him a good deal. 
Ravinot had risen before him again when he had believed 
the thought of him to be very far away ; and was visible to 
his eyes, a phantom accompanying him the whole way, walk- 
ing by his side, never leaving him. All his sleeping memo- 
ries were suddenly awakened. His dormant antipathies be- 
gan to ferment anew in his blood. The old leaven was at 
work through the whole of his composition. 

Unfortunately the expedition he was condemned to make 
in this odious companionship was a regular journey. The 
invalid pine sheltered a chalet built on a spur of the 
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mountain, which commanded a fine view, and was a 
favourite destination for a walk. It was about two miles 
away. 

"Going and coming," he thought to himself, "at the 
lowest reckoning weVe got to spend two hours together. 
Why did that wretched Casimir poison my mind with his 
tales ? Silv^re, be polite, strictly polite." 

He carefully avoided looking at M. Sucquier; but he 
could not help hearing him, and although this unctuous 
voice by no means resembled the curt tones of M. Ravinot, 
it seemed to him the man who was talking to him and ques- 
tioning him was 'the man who had killed his father. To 
put an end as soon as possible to his torture, although it was 
a pretty steep ascent, he took huge strides. The agent, who 
was very short-winded, begged him to go more slowly. He 
did him that favour. At once obsequious and familiar, M. 
Sucquier congratulated him on the affection his uncle evi- 
dently felt for him, felicitated him warmly on being the 
only member of the family who had been able to do any- 
thing with this benevolent bear. 

"I have never minded bears," he answered; "I only 
mind ..." 

He caught himself up in time; softened his epithet, 
veiled his meaning : 

" I only mind people who are too clever." 

He bit his tongue ; but M. Sucquier had not understood ; 
however intelligent he might be, there were certain natures 
which were an impenetrable mystery to him. 

Silvere's replies being short and sometimes embarrassed, 
he concluded that the favourite was timid, and set to work 
to encourage him, to put him at his ease, and in his most 
affable tones offered him his services. 

" M. Trayaz," he said, " has a pretty good opinion of me, 
and values my advice. If you ever have any rather delicate 
matter to manage with him, make use of me ; I shall be de- 
lighted to be of assistance." 

Saying which, he gently patted this restive colt on the 
shoulder, causing him to rear and start on one side. 
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" I thank you, Monsieur Sucquier ; but I would rather 
deal with God direct than through his saints." 

This reply seemed very rude to the agent, and mortified 
him immensely. He only worshipped a rising sun on the 
express condition it was grateful to him for his advances, 
and consented to come to terms with M. Sucquier. Besides 
that, the master had said nothing to him of his new and 
amazing plans ; he had not yet heard to what a point of 
prodigious favour had risen this young man now scorning 
his] services. 

" Ah I you carry things with a high hand I " he thought, 
with an unpleasant look at him. "Sucquier has no love 
for that kind of jackanapes ; he'll show you he knows how 
to pull down, as well as how to build up." 

From that moment he became gloomy and silent. In 
vain Silvere, repenting when it was too late, made repeated 
efforts to revive the conversation ; he only obtained the 
shortest replies, uttered in curt almost rude tones. In this 
toady's skin was a boor, very close to the surface. When 
they reached their destination, for the last twenty minutes 
not a word had passed between them. 

They suspended their mute hostilities to look after the 
invalid, and examine together its state, of which they found 
M. Trayaz had much exaggerated the seriousness. So far 
the chlorosis had only attacked a lower branch ; the rest 
seemed whole, and its summit flourishing. Silvere was as 
agile as a monkey. He stripped off his coat, and climbed 
up the tree. After a careful investigation, he convinced 
himself the root of the evil was a species of tiny fungus that 
only grows on pine-trees, and let himself down again to 
tell M. Sucquier it was impossible to save the branch at- 
tacked, which had better be cut off as soon as possible so 
that it might not infect its neighbours, and that they had 
better be rubbed with an unguent for which he gave him a 
prescription. M. Sucquier drew a note-book and pencil 
from his pocket, and was taking down the doctor's orders 
from his dictation, when he suddenly gave vent to an oath. 
He had just caught 'sight of an old man, about fifty yards 
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away from them, who, with a basket on his arm,'was pick- 
ing up fir-cones. He called out and told him in a rough 
voice that La Figuiere was not parish property, that this 
kind of marauding was a crime, and that whoever does not 
respect another person's possessions deserves penal servi- 
tude. 

"What a fuss to make about a few miserable sharp- 
pointed fir-cones I " broke in Silvere. 

" Monsieur Sauvagin," retorted the agent sourly, " whether 
these fir-cones are sharp or blunt at the tip, I know my duty ; 
I am here to execute the orders I receive, I believe, and in 
the execution of them I take no one's instructions." 

Then turning again to the inoffensive marauder : " Be 
off with you as fast as you can I Clear out of this — ^you and 
your old filthy rags 1 " 

The man, before beating a retreat, turned round to call 
out: 

" We know of some very swell coats that have rogues in- 
side them." 

"Impudent fellow 1" muttered M. Sucquier, and was 
starting after him Avith cane ready raised to strike, when 
Silvere got in his way. 

"Ah, Monsieur Sucquier," he said, "what sharp ears 
you have 1 Is it really the first time you Ve been called a 
rogue ? " 

M. Sucquier's ruddy cheeks turned green ; he foamed at 
the mouth. For a moment he shut his eyes like an owl 
meditating ; then he opened them again, bowed low to his 
enemy, and began to descend the hill-side at full speed. 

Silvere followed at a distance. He was not very com- 
fortable. "What an infernal nuisance 1" he thought. 
" Hang Casimir I " 

His mind was full of an indefinable anxiety. Though 
the weather was as lovely, and the sky as blue as the day 
before, though the sea had kept its turquoise hues, and the 
woods were as full of birds and their singing, it seemed to 
him that the sunshine was less brilliant, that the skies were 
shrouded with crape, the waves were less blue, that the 
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nightingales and blackbirds had changed their note, and 
were calling out to him in English : '* Sour heart never yet 
:won fair lady." 

As he thought over the unfortunate occurrence, the firm 
resolve he had made to be prudent and circumspect, and 
tread warily in these dangerous paths, the deplorable facility 
with which he had belied his wisdom, he told himseK one 
can not do violence to one's nature, that our character is our 
real destiny, that those are happy who have none, but can 
yield to circumstances, so that they never jeopardise by an 
ebullition of bad temper any good fortune that comes their 
way. After which he tried to reassure himself, to prove 
he had no need to be alarmed, or grow tragic over this stu- 
pid business ; that it would turn out all right, and that he 
would get over it somehow. 

As he came up to the villa, he saw Sam, the valet his 
uncle had brought from America, advancing toward him. 
Our servants discuss us and pass sentence on us ; the doings 
of the salons are soon the talk and entertainment of the folk 
below stairs. From the butler, and the head waiting-maid 
whose business it was to do Huguette's hair and Mme. de la 
Farlede's, down to the lowest of the scullery maids and 
grooms, M. Trayaz's many servants were following with 
keen interest the four-handed game that was being played 
at La Figuiere. They calculated on the chances of each of his 
heirs, their degrees of favour, the vicissitudes of their vari- 
able fortunes, their ups and downs ; they n^ade bets on them 
like horses, and proportioned to the good luck they seemed 
to enjoy, the respect they accorded to each, and the eager, 
ness with which they waited on them. For some days they 
had all been agreed in acknowledging that the new-comer 
had a long start — ^and would certainly be a good many 
lengths ahead at the finish, so Sam announced in a very 
reverential voice that M. Trayaz wanted to speak to him. 
In the state of mind he was in, Silvere would have preferred 
that Sam should have been less respectful in bringing him 
better news. 

As soon as the officious American had ushered him with 
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infinite ceremony into the study where he was expected, he 
felt sure the prospect was pretty stormy, and had no need to 
look at his uncle twice to convince himself he was right. M. 
Trayaz's rages were not noisy ; they were not explosive like 
bombs. Always master of himself, his deepest emotion was 
only manifested by the redness of his cheek-bones, an al- 
most imperceptible quivering of his lips, and a quick way of 
speaking, accompanied by a slight stammer. He gave Sil- 
vere a queer look, and told him to sit down. 

" What have you been up to ? " he said. " What can 
have possessed you ? Or is it your custom to go about in- 
terfering with matters that don't concern you at all ? Let 
everybody look after his own affairs I My agent alone has 
the right to look after mine. What idiotic idea made you 
stand up for this old cone snatcher against him ? If he asked 
me for fir-cones, I should give them to him ; I have never 
refused them to anybody yet, but I don't allow my things to 
be carried off without my leave. I see what it is : you were 
seeking an opportunity to get up a quarrel with M. Sucquier, 
just that you might show him how much you disliked him. 
Your eyes say a great deal ; yesterday evening, when I in- 
troduced him to you, I guessed at once you found his face 
repulsive. Do you imagine by any chance that yours or 
mine are agreeable to everybody ? " 

The penitent sinner, who so far had not uttered a word, 
opened his mouth to say : 

" Do you know. Uncle, who M. Sucquier is, what was his 
record in Aix ? have you ever got to know the story of that 
contractor ... ? " 

" I have had it all from himself," interrupted M. Trayaz. 
When he was much upset he could never sit still in one 
place. Now he began to pace up and down the room, and 
every time he passed by Silvere, tried in vain to catch his 
eyes, Silvere's head was down, and his eyes fixed on the 
floor. 

" Do you think I am such a fool," he went on indignant- 
ly, " as to take a man into my service without making in- 
quiries about his past and finding out all there is to be 
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known about his character and his morals ? M. Sucquier is 
a clever manager, who serves me faithfully ; that's the main 
point for me. If he has private affairs of his own that he 
will be called to account for by the bon Die% they must set- 
tle it between them. This speculation in property you re- 
proach him for was perfectly lawful, perfectly honest. To 
buy as cheaply, and sell as dear, as he can, is what every 
business man does. Do you want to suppress commerce ? 
Ah, well, business is business, and the law of life is that the 
weaker should be devoured by the strong. I see exactly 
what it is : the misfortune of this contractor reminds you 
too much of a certain architect and his ruin. Shall I tell 
you what I think ? There is nothing to show me M. Ravi- 
not is not a perfectly upright man, and you must forgive 
me for saying your father was a fool. He ought to have 
been more wary, more careful in looking after his own in- 
terests. Was it Ravinot's business to see after him ? Le 
bon Dieu has ordered that the cunning shall always get the 
better of the stupid, and the highest degree of cunning, if 
you want to know, is to profit by other's embarrassments, 
the next to cause them. The so called honest men I have 
known were really only fools and failures ; they would have 
given anything to cheat in the game, but hadn't the sense, 
it was less the intention that was wanting than the power to 
execute it. But that's just how it is, when one has lost the 
game, the best consolation is to invent principles and preach 
them, to indulge in virtuous indignation against the winner, 
denounce him to the universe and traduce him to public feel- 
ing. That's the way of the foolish. I have always felt sus- 
picious of men with principles ; I have never met a single 
one who was good for anything . . . You have many merits, 
my boy, and splendid strings to your bow. Unfortunately 
your brain is crammed Avith no end of metaphysical, roman- 
tic nonsense which, if you don't take care, will prevent you 
from ever making your way in the world. It's a disease 
that needs attention . . . Mon Dieu ! I am ready to grant 
you there is such a thing as morality ; but you must allow 
it varies according to place and time, character and profes- 
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sion. There are actions allowed in the mining districts of 
America which are forbidden in Europe. Even I myself 
have killed two men who were in my way : am I any the 
worse off for it, body or conscience ? I don't care a fly speck 
for my two murders." 

Silvere, full of gloomy presentiments, hardly heard half 
of what was said. The most melancholy thoughts were 
passing through his head, and now he envied the fate of 
such a one, who lived in cheerful mediocrity without ever a 
wish or an opportunity to rise above it, and so was safe 
from disappointments ; now he followed the movements of 
a stray lady-bird which was journeying about on a groove 
of the parquet-flooring, and asked himself if she had ever 
before been witness of the foundering of a fortune. 

His expression was so tragic M. Trayaz took pity on him. 
"There's forgiveness for sIds," said he. "I don't demand 
the death of the sinner. My boy, we shall still be good 
friends, and your little escapade has made no change in my 
plans. But you will not be surprised that my forgiveness is 
conditional, and that I expect an apology." 

"I apologise with all my heart," answered Silvere at 
once. " Whatever my private opinion of your agent may 
be, I have no right to express it to him ; I have been rude to 
you in being rude to him. I am sincerely sorry, and prom- 
ise it shall not happen again." 

" Very good I but it's to the man himself you owe your 
reparation. It was not to me you said : * Monsieur Suc- 
quier, is it the flrst time you've heard yourself called a 
rogue ? ' I don't like delay, and to have things dragging 
on ; so I told him not to go far away. He's waiting for you 
down in the garden ; go and hunt him up at once. Shake 
hands, say two civil words of apology, and we'll forget all 
about the matter." 

At these words Silvere was so dismayed everything 
swam before his eyes. He no longer saw either the lady- 
bird, or the table he was leaning against, or his uncle's 
flushed cheeks. All his ideas were in confusion, with one 
single exception: he understood clearly that there was a 
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rogue waiting for him in the garden, and that he had to go 
down to this garden, offer his hand to the rogue, and make 
an apology to him. He tried to collect himself, to master 
his feelings. For a few minutes he was deep in thought, 
examining himself, questioning himself, trying to find out 
what sacrifices he could demand of his pride that would 
not force it into insurrection, what violence he could do to 
his nature without mutilating his personality, without being 
untrue to his own self. It became clear and positive to him 
that the will has its laws as much as planets and plants ; 
that if ever he should prefer anything to his own self- 
respect, he would have lost his soul, he would no longer 
be himself, but another man, a stranger, whose acquaint- 
ance he had no Avish to make, that in fact he would no 
longer be really Silvere Sauvagin. Happening to raise his 
head, he caught sight of his face in a mirror, and found he 
was pale as death. Then turning to his uncle, who was look- 
ing fixedly at him, he said in tones of bitter mournfulness : 

" I wish I could, but it's impossible." 

M. Trayaz's first idea was that he had lost his senses : that 
any individual should dare openly to resist his omnipotent 
will, and say no when he said yes, was an accident that did 
not often happen to him, and was so extraordinary an event, 
that it always amazed him. But that a young man to whom 
he had taken a liking, whom he was ready to shower kind- 
nesses upon, and of whom he only asked in return two civil 
words, should have the audacity to tell him they were impos- 
sible, was such an enormity that he could only explain it 
to himself as an attack of mental alienation. Knitting his 
thick, arched eyebrows, with gleaming eyes, and convul- 
sively quivering hands, he took a wooden ruler off the table, 
snapped it in half, and showed Silvere the pieces. This 
meant : " As they can never be made one again, so is it all 
over between you and me." 

For a moment he hoped the criminal would plead for 
mercy, and waited. Nothing being forthcoming, he said 
quietly, almost gently : 

" I can leave you to find your own way out." 
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When Sam, whose carefully modulated respect was sen- 
sibly diminished already, had seen Silvere into the carriage, 
Jules came and sat down on the step to tell him with tears 
that his balloon had been blown on to a cactus, and was all 
torn to pieces by its thorns ; the big baby was looking with 
despair at his collapsed treasure. 

" We are a pair, we two ! " thought the exile. 

From the villa to the station at Bormes, and from that 
station to Hyeres he felt as if he could hardly breathe. It 
seemed to him as though it was molten lead, not blood, that 
was flowing in his veins, that life was a heavy weight on 
his shoulders, that his burden was more than he could bear 
— ^more than his share. 

" It's the effect produced," he told himself, " when the 
fete is over, and we leave the land of dreams, to find the 
beggar-woman just as she is." 



CHAPTER X. 



It was in no very pleasant frame of mmd that the young 
man, to whom M. Trayaz had brought in turn the greatest 
happiness and the most cruel disappointment he had ever 
known, returned to Hyeres. When things go amiss with 
us, we generally find some one on whom to lay the blame : 
Silvere laid the blame on Mme. de Rins. 

"It was she who sent me," he told himself angrily. 
" Would to Heaven I had never set foot in the old vision- 
vendor's shop I " 

He took up his work again and found it dull and unin- 
teresting. He had to make a great effort to get back into 
his former groove ; he felt he had fallen out with his old 
habits, perhaps too with his common sense. His garden 
seemed to him very small and his destiny very narrow. 
After a journey through space, here he was back again be- 
tween four walls ; and air and daylight were lacking. 

Mme. de Rins, who had been in mortal fear of losing 
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him, was delighted to have got off with an alarm only, and 
feted his return. She noticed the misery in his eyes, and 
questioned him. After a good deal of hesitation he told her 
his little story. However thankful she might he that his 
sensitive pride had so conspired with her own interest, she 
could not help remarking to herself that a penniless young 
man of the middle class has no right to sacrifice a brilliant 
future to a point of honour. He realised that she was listen- 
ing to him with more gravity than approval, that she only 
half assented to what he said, and that his position seemed 
in her eyes less honourable than peculiar. 

" What would you have, Madame ? " he said with some 
impatience ; " one may as well cease to be, as cease to be 
oneself ; life's not worth living at that rate. My uncle has 
done me the kindness of showing me that our will is the 
most valuable of our possessions ; what do I say ? it's the 
only thing we really do possess." 

" If it is so precious a possession," she answered critically, 
" it is perhaps wise to be sparing of it." 

For a moment he was lost in thought. Then he said : 
** Madame, I want to be perfectly straightforward. If I re- 
fused to touch a rogue's hand, it was not because of my will 
at all ; if I had willed to do so, my hand would not have 
obeyed me. One can get over a repulsion, an aversion, a 
loathing ; one cannot get over a physical impossibility." 

Unless he be an accomplished philosopher, the man whose 
peace of mind has been devastated by an unexpected blow 
does not attempt to regain it ; once he has tried the life of 
the emotions, if only for a day, he begins to loathe the re- 
pose with which hitherto he had believed himself in love. 
That is precisely what happened to Silvere Sauvagin. His 
azure balloon having piteously burst in mid-air, his aroused 
unsatisfied imagination would not rest until it had inflated 
another for him. 

One evening when he had gone into a book-shop, he 
found there a young lady he had happened to meet pretty 
often, and to think of oftener still. Her name was Mile. 
Ameline Verlaque, and she was considered the prettiest girl 
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in Hy^res. It was this Ameline whose memory he had 
evoked a few days before on the deserted beach in one of the 
most joyful hours of his life, and whose face had suddenly 
appeared to him, emerging from the corolla of an anemone 
he was holding in his hand. She was a good musician, and 
her voice was very beautiful ; so she had come into the shop 
with her mother to buy the score of a new opera. When it 
came to paying, Mme. Verlaque, who liked bargaining, and 
who from disposition as well as necessity counted her pen- 
nies, made some objections about the price, asking for a de- 
duction, which the shopkeeper refused. The daughter stood 
by during the discussion without taking part in it, beyond 
smiling from time to time at her mother and the shopkeeper, 
in a way which seemed to say that her mother's demands 
were just, but his refusals not less so. She was so good tem- 
pered, she always agreed with everybody. As Silvere was 
going away, she smiled at him too, and in this smile, which 
was exactly like the hundred others she smiled all day long, 
he fancied he noticed a tacit encouragement, a promise. In 
the state he was in, his inflammable feelings were soon on 
fire ; he returned home, clanking his cane on the pavement, 
and telling himself that if ever he married the most beau- 
tiful girl in Hyeres, his garden would no longer be small, 
nor his destiny narrow. 

Mme. Verlaque was the Avidow of a doctor who had never 
had either skill, or the luck, which sometimes does as well, 
or any idea of managing. Persuaded that the surest way to 
become rich is to appear so, he thought he was doing won- 
ders for himself, when he invested all his money in the 
purchase of a very historic and beautiful villa in the upper 
part of the town, above the old quarter, with a terrace in 
front of it offering a wide view right over the plain and the 
bay. To all the remonstrances of his family he answered 
that he knew what he was about, that it is the sign-board 
that brings customers to a shop. But the event proved he 
was wrong ; his big venture profited him nothing. Rightly 
or wrongly the average mortal divides doctors into two 
classes: those who cure, and those who do not; Doctor 
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Verlaque made very few cures. One day, moreover, he com- 
mitted a most unfortunate blunder : he took the beginning 
of a typhoid fever for pneumonia, and treated it wrongly. 
His homicidal stupidity was held a crime : in a little time 
he lost nearly all his patients ; those who remained were 
just enough to make the two ends meet. The beauty of his 
house and the satisfaction he felt at having given his vanity 
so magnificent a setting consoled him for everything. But 
he did not enjoy even this imperfect happiness long; he 
died in his fiftieth year, leaving his widow in great straits. 

This little round woman, whose kindly embonpoint con- 
cealed very sharp bones and many corners, and of whom it 
was said that never had there been any one so plump and at 
the same time so tough, had decision and a head on her shoul- 
ders. Without wasting her time in bemoaning the difficul- 
ties of her position, and the carelessness of the dead, she 
retired into modest lodgings in the Avenue des lies d'Or, 
which she got for very little, and set to work to let the two 
stories of her villa, which visitors found charming, though 
they abused its difficulty of access. To get to it, they had to 
climb up narrow, steep little streets, paved with cobble- 
stones, a very picturesque but absolutely break-neck ap- 
proach, for no carriage can drive through them, in fact 
they remind one of certain back lanes in old Italian cities. 
Plaiited on the summit of a mountain, the Villa des Roses 
had few attractions for folks with delicate chests ; and peo- 
ple complained too that the furniture was worn out and 
faded and wanted renewing. All the same, Mme. Verlaque 
bustled round so that she found tenants two years running ; 
as time went on she had to lower her prices to get them to 
come, and there was a winter when one story remained unoc- 
cupied. That was a year of great scarcity in the little rooms 
of the Avenue des lies d'Or. True Proven^ale as she was, she 
cared less for necessities than for luxuries; never minded 
the meagreness of her diet, and having to live on scraps of 
meat, eggs, onions, and olives ; she thought it much more of 
a sacrifice to have to do without in her toilette. She would 
have liked to get rid of this unremunerative villa, which her 
10 
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husband had bought for more than one hundred thousand 
francs; she would even not have minded selling it at a 
loss ; but so many much more conveniently situated houses 
had lately been built in Hyeres that no purchaser presented 
himself. She did not lose courage, though ; for she never 
gave way, and always stuck to her plans. 

With tliis wish to sell her house there had come another •. 
she would have given anything to get her daughter married : 
an easy matter enough, you would have thought ; Ameline 
was so marvellously lovely. As the name of the mountains 
along this part of the coast shows, the Moors for a long time 
dwelt in the country, and one may well believe there are 
still traces of Moorish blood in the yeins of the inhabitants. 
Mile. Ameline Verlaque might without fear invite compari- 
son between herself and the most lovely Moorish beauty in 
Tunis. Rather short of stature, but of perfect proportions, 
she had delicate, regular features, an amber skin, eyes like 
black diamonds, whose perfect softness and sweetness made 
the beholder think of those luscious fruits that melt in the 
mouth, and abundant hair, so dark in hue, that, like a 
raven's wing, it revealed blue tints in the sunshine : it was 
what a painter called blue hair, and he said he had found it 
nowhere but in Hyeres. Her mother's hope had been that 
some one wintering in Hyeres, some count or marquis, 
meeting in the street this marvel made to inspire a passion, 
would not hesitate to oflPer her his hand and heart ; but no 
one comes to Hyeres to get married. As to the residents 
who might have asked for her hand, the very perfection of 
her beauty kept them at a distance. One is always inclined 
to believe that a very beautiful girl considers she has the 
right to be exacting, that a gem of such price and of the first 
water wants a setting worthy of her ; and then too comes a 
vision of robbers to guard against. 

In the present instance they were mistaken. This little 
girl had no luxurious tastes, she had not, like Mile. Huguette 
Lejail, a complicated idea of happiness, and very inexpen- 
sive pleasures were sufficient to delight her. She liked her 
dresses to be well made, but did not care much what stuff 
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they were of, and had no fancy for trinkets. Why should 
she ? If she put a pomegranate flower or a spray of jessamine 
in her blue hair, she was sure of making as much effect as 
an empress in her diadem. Besides, she was not in any way 
a coquette, and the eternal smile on her lips showed a simple, 
innocent nature quite devoid of criminal intentions on her 
neighbour. 

She was truly an angelic creature, content with very 
little, and incapable of hurting anything. Sometimes, it is 
true, she would remember rather sadly that in times gone 
by her parents had lived in ease and comfort ; that before 
he had lost all his patients, her father, who had worshipped 
her, used to load her with presents ; that at twelve she had 
been sent to a very smart school in Marseilles, where she 
had spent a happy time, and whence she had brought back, 
with a confused recollection of many things, her modest de- 
meanour, ladylike manners, and a remarkable talent for 
music and singing. The lean years had replaced the fat ones ; 
she met them with a smile. She took things as they came, re- 
sented nothing, and was pleased with everything. She smiled 
on the little cares of life as she smiled on the passers by ; she 
smiled over the very frugal repasts her mother was able to 
offer her, and the shabby upholstery of rooms which were 
very different from those of the Villa des Roses ; she smiled 
over her poverty, she would have smiled on misfortune and 
perhaps even on death ; she smiled at everyone and at every- 
thing. 

There are good qualities which may be almost held de- 
fects. This perfect good-nature of hers, shown even in 
the softness of her glance, was the result of a disposition 
which in its easy unresistingness, submitted to its destiny as 
inevitably as the down from a dove's wing must fly hither 
and thither, floating and whirling wherever the wind carries 
it. She wished no one ill, but desired to live at peace with 
all the world. Still one could not help thinking, that, incapa- 
ble of hating, she must also be equally so of loving. There 
was no deep feeling in this girl's imperturbable serenity ; 
hers was a nature in which there were no depths. The 
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women of the South are, according to circiunstances, either 
the most passionate or the most indifferent of women ; 
when life itself is for them in their lovely climate perfect 
happiness, why should they go out of their way to seek any 
other ? Indifference has its dangers. If some visitor or resi- 
dent in Hyeres had decided to marry Mile. Verlaque, it was 
not against any outbreak of innate badness he would have 
had to guard her, but against her weakness, which was so 
easily led, against bad advisers, against the influence so soon 
gained over a heart which never felt any emotion without 
suggestion from outside. This soft wax took every impres- 
sion, and whatever might be in question, the too indolent, 
too easily influenced girl was always of the opinion she had 
heard last expressed. Her mother took care to be always the 
last speaker, to guard her from all influences but her own. 
She dictated her child's opinions, her feelings, advised her, 
directed her, moulded her to her will. Though Ameline 
was not the least bit of a coquette, if her mother had or- 
dered her to be so, she would have tried to satisfy her. 
But Mme. Verlaque, who knew what she was about, had 
decided that such a lovely creature had no need of resort- 
ing to little tricks of that kind ; that without intention and 
unknown to themselves, the ingenues are more fascinating 
to men than any other kind of woman, and she purposely 
left her to her innocence, to the simplicity of her heart. A 
mother and daughter, who are both artificial, seldom get on 
well togetlier ; their calculations never agree, they are sure 
to use a different system of arithmetic. Mme. Verlaque 
and her daughter agreed wonderfully : the one undertook 
to supply the will, the other was delighted to consent to 
everything, and one mind only animated these two bodies. 

Silvere's first recollection of her was of how she had 
looked when he caught sight of her on the day of her first 
communion. As he was going across the place de la Rade^ 
he saw her walking to the church of Saint Louis, where she 
had that morning received the bread of heaven ; she was 
decked as girls in Provence are decked on that day ; on her 
head was a wreath of roses ; her white frock was trimmed 
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with lace and guipure, and she wore a little satin poctet into 
which was tucked her dainty cambric handkerchief ; in her 
hand she held a candle decorated with muslin, tinsel, and 
spangles, and from it hung a big bunch of orange flowers ; 
this candle she looked at so reverently had cost twenty 
francs. The little girl, whom her mother in a dress of 
apricot pink seemed to glory in presenting to the world, im- 
pressed Silvere with her beauty ; and not Silvere alone ; 
everyone near crowded to look. What struck him most was 
her air of thoughtful serenity. He compared her to a little 
Saint Catherine who had just been married to the Child 
Jesus ; he wduld have been wiser to compare her innocence 
to a blank page where life as yet had written nothing. 
There was nothing of religion in her thoughtfulness ; the 
utmost that could be said of her was that on all occasions 
she conducted herself with irreproachable modesty. Still, if 
she was not meditating on the adorable mystery, neither 
did the curiosity she excited rouse her to self -consciousness. 
Stranger to all emotions, spiritual or profane, her face ex- 
pressed a quiet satisfaction, and a secret happiness in exist- 
ing. She did not yet know how this vast world which was 
opening to her eyes could be of use to her, but she found it 
very much to her taste. 

Two years later, Silvere saw her again in the Avenue des 
Palmiers, which is the Hyeres parade. Every Sunday after 
twelve, and one other day also in the week, you may see there 
the whole population, attired in its Sunday best. All the 
pretty girls are there; arm in arm they walk slowly and 
seriously up and down, passing and repassing, and darting 
glances everywhere. They come to see and to be seen, and 
while displaying themselves and showing themselveis off, 
they watch each other, and pick each other to pieces. 
Every one has made the most she can of herself ; the 
more fortunate are airing their new frocks ; industrious as 
well as coquettish, their less favoured sisters have freshened ' 
up, adorned with ribbon or lace, a bodice often seen before 
but always willingly seen again. The girls of the bour- 
geoisie appear too, but they are less gorgeous in their at- 
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tire : which is their way of being conspicuous. During this 
• march past, from the garden of a cafe near come the sounds 
of an open-air ball, the vague murmur of violins out of 
tune, and the harsh notes of a hoarse clarionet, while the 
promenaders pass up and down, disguising as best they can 
the melancholy of uncomfortable comparisons, the preten- 
sions and anxieties of a never dormant vanity, under that 
air of nonchalance which is the charm of the South. 

This procession is well worth seeing ; even the most 
self-centred valetudinarians will not willingly miss the spec- 
tacle, and they grow younger at sight of it. It costs nothing, 
and is sometimes more entertaining than a bo» at the opera. 
Silvere never was to be seen there ; but one day by chance he 
was passing that way at the right hour, hurrying along in 
his usual fashion, and rather impatient at having to make 
his way through the midst of so many skirts of all colours, 
when he noticed in the distance the little girl he had seen 
on her first communion day. She had grown up and grown 
taller. Dressed simply, and in perfect taste, adapting her 
steps to her mother's, she had kept her look of innocence 
but had learnt to smile, and this sweet, slow smile touched 
his heart. From that time he would sometimes walk down 
the Avenue des Palmiers on Sunday afternoon, and if he 
did not find there what he had come to seek, would sit 
down on a bench and wait. The story of Tristan and 
Yseult makes mention of a wonderful dog, the sound of 
whose bell is enough to bestow forgetfulness of all the ills 
of life ; while he watched Mile. Ameline Verlaque walking 
up and down, Silvere lost all memory of everything, even 
of M. Ravinot. Hardly had she disappeared from sight, 
when he found it all again just as it had been before, and 
lamented he had not lost himself longer in that delightful 
forgetfulness, which is true happiness. For some hours, a 
charming phantom face accompanied his thoughts, and 
when his eyes dwelt on his flower beds, he saw mingled 
with their blossoms vision* of a pair of great dark eyes, and 
of hair that reflected the blue of the sky. 

Here he had stopped, not caring to go further. He was 
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content to admire and dream, forming no serious plans, 
never thinking of possessing : in this ease to possess meant 
to many, and he had told himself a hundred times that life, 
as he had read it, was a fight ; that one can only fight well 
if one is free from care and every kind of pledge ; that it is 
enough to have the responsibility of oneself. He had not 
even sought an opportimity of speaking to this wonderful 
beauty, to whose charm he had succumbed; it was Mme. 
de Bins, who, without suspicion of harm, brought this about. 
She was the owner of the old house where Mme. Verlaque 
occupied certain back rooms, which were badly lighted and 
in need of repair. These repairs were continually asked for, 
and, like all house owners, Mme. de Rins turned a deaf ear. 
But Mme. Verlaque was not easily got rid of, and at last the 
countess gave way, and asked Silvere one day to go and see 
if there really was cause for complaint. 

Mme. Verlaque received him very formally: she had 
been told he was an unsociable kind of man, hard to deal 
with in business matters. After renewing her complaints, 
she took him up to what she called her hovel ; and at last 
led hiTn through a dark passage to a room where some one 
was singing, and when she had thrown open the door he 
found himself face to face with Ameline, who hastened to 
leave her piano and bid him good-day. To the admiration 
he had always felt for her was now added a profound feel- 
ing of pity. At sight of this lovely creature in a gloomy 
room, exposed to the north, where no ray of sunshine ever 
penetrated, where the ceiling was all cracks, the wall paper 
dirty and in some places falling off in rags, where the bot- 
toms of the doors, and even their upper panels were so 
greasy and filthy they should have been repainted long ago, 
he felt the same compassion he would have had for a rare 
and delicate flower, condemned to pine in an unhealthy cel- 
lar. In fact, one instinctly thought of a flower at sight of 
Ameline. She had a flower's beauty and charm, she had, 
too, a flower's silence; as a rule her smiles were '* songs 
without words." 

Mme. Verlaque was very keen sighted; she perceived 
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what the young man^s feelings were, liked him for them, 
and thawed straight away. It seemed clear to her that 
this stern man of business was going to take up her cause, 
and as her imagination was yery prompt in its working she 
had begun almost to fancy that some day the relations be- 
tween them might even become more intimate still. She 
was confirmed in her conjecture when she found he endeav- 
oiu^d to prolong the interview, that he went on talking, 
and several times said the same thing twice over, and that 
though he seemed to be addressing himself to her, it was to 
Ameline tha£ his eyes wandered. 

On the strength of his eloquent report, the comtesse re- 
solved to undertake the repairs demanded. He wanted to be 
sure they were being properly done, and this necessitated 
two more visits to the gloomy rooms, where he experienced 
emotions he had never known before. His visits were long ; 
Mme. Verlaque, who, each time, was more amiable, made 
him talk and drew him out very cleverly. She knew (most 
essential point) that he had a rich uncle, a man of prodi- 
gious wealth, who was returning to Europe. She tried to get 
out of him on what terms he was with this interesting per- 
sonage, when he told her he had never seen his uncle, and 
in all probability never would. This reply surprised her 
immensely, without troubling her ; she told herself that if 
what she foresaw should come to pass, it was she who would 
undertake to coax and wheedle the nabob, and that she 
would demand a pretty big commission for doing so. She 
did not belong, like Mme. Limits, to the race of disinterested 
mothers ; what she sought, in her daughter's happiness, was 
her own. But, indeed, she was calculating rather prema- 
turely. If Silvere looked much at Ameline, he never talked 
to her, and was strictly on his guard, as a man who knew 
that often we commit ourselves by one imprudent word, to 
what it is not always easy to withdraw from. 

Yet, when the rooms were finished, and he was taking 
leave, he could not help saying to Mme. Verlaque, who was 
telling him how grateful she was to him : 

*' I am almost tempted, Madame, to regret that you are 
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pleased, for henceforth I shall have no reason for coining 
here again." 

" But it seems to me," she said, " that you have a right 
now to our friendship, and that one can visit one's friends 
without a pretext." 

He thought about it, but made no use of her permission. 

When he met the ladies anywhere, he saluted politely 
and went by without stopping to speak. Mme. Verlaque 
concluded therefore that this strange young man liked beat- 
ing up game, but would not take the birds, for fear of being 
caught himself; that if he admired her daughter, he was 
only in love with his liberty. The fact was, he had been 
making inquiries : what he had been told, taken in connec- 
tion with what he had seen, had perplexed him. Some one 
told him : she is a case of still waters which run deep, and 
he knew that it is not safe to trust to those waters. But that 
was not what troubled him most : he asked himself if she 
were not in reality too beautiful for him. He would have 
liked to enthrone her in a palace, and surround her with all 
a queen has the right to expect. Certainly she was easy to 
please, and had simple tastes ; she flourished gloriously in 
rooms where the sun never entered, whose decrepit chairs 
and ragged lounges had been unable to dim the brightness 
of her eyes. He did not doubt that she would be quite con- 
tent with the humble, narrow happiness he could oflPer her ; 
but he felt it would be torture to him to be unable to give 
her more. Then he asked himself if his love really was 
love. In all his studies, in all his investigations he was the 
most accurate observer ; in the affairs of life, he reasoned 
on the a priori and somewhat abstract principles he had 
formulated for himself and from which he never deviated. 
He had decided that, like plants, great passions have always 
small beginnings ; that true love is at first only quiet friend- 
ship, founded on mutual esteem and confidence, born of the 
natural sympathy of two natures ; that one day this friend- 
ship warms into a hotter glow, until it sets the senses on 
fire, and there we have the passion of a lifetime. 

" I think she is adorable," he said to himself, " and I pity 
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her because she has a lot so unworthy of her beauty. I 
should be mad to marry her, since I absolutely know nothing 
of her real nature. I'll think no more of her ! " 

And as a matter of fact he thougM no more of her, and 
would never have taken another step if it had not been for 
his visit to La Figuiere. He went there one man and came 
back another. 

"I am absurd," he thought to himself all the same; 
" some one must have been casting spells over me. There 
on that confounded beach where I was indulging in such 
extravagant dreams, I vowed I would ask her hand. Then 
it was fairly reasonable : I had prosperity to offer ; now that 
has vanished like a mirage, and my illusive happiness has 
only been a Barmecide feast. I'm in eternal disgrace with 
the great enchanter. For God's sake, don't get married : it 
would be madness." 

He came across her again in the book-shop, and his mad- 
ness seemed to him supreme wisdom. He said to himself no 
one but an idiot would content himself with seeing, that he 
meant to take possession at all costs, and would avenge him- 
seK upon his destiny for all it had inflicted on him by mak- 
ing Mile. Ameline Verlaque his wife. 



CHAPTER XI. 

It happened that the very next morning he had to go to 
Toulon on business, and that on that very day, at that very 
hour, by that very same train, Mme. Verlaque was going 
there too, with her daughter, to be present at the marriage 
of one of her nieces. They all travelled together. Ameline 
was dressed for the occasion in a costume that suited her 
wonderfully. After minute examination, and the most ab- 
struse calculations, Silvere came to the conclusion ^that it 
could not have cost very much, that the important thing is 
to have good taste, and then it is possible without ruining 
oneself to obtain a suitable frame even for a masterpiece. 
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This seemed to him a most consoling reflection. From start 
to arrival, they never got their compartment to themselves, 
so conversation turned on indifferent matters. From time 
to time Silv^re sat silent, apparently wrapt in thought, or 
occupied, with his eyes on the window, in the contempla- 
tion of a rich valley, bordered by irregular mountains, 
whose fields, market-gardens, strawberry plots, vineyards 
and orchai*ds are traversed here and there by the long lines 
of cypress or of thuyas which screen them from the mistral. 
SiLvere looked at these thuyas as intently as if he had never 
seen them before, but I doubt whether at this time he really 
saw them at all. 

Though his mind was made up, neither mother nor daugh- 
ter could have any idea of it. But if chance had brought about 
their meeting in the morning, it was not by chance they met 
again in the evening. Before leaving Mme. Verlaque, Sil- 
vere had got to know by what train she meant to return, 
and when she arrived at the station, she found him pacing 
the platform. This time no one got into their compartment, 
and they could talk at their ease. Women who are coming 
away from a wedding can not speak of anything else. Mme. 
Verlaque expatiated on the ceremony, the breakfast which 
had followed, even grew cynical in her account of it all, 
made fun of the young couple, and accused her niece of one 
or two blunders. 

" Don't think I'm ill-natured," she added. " When peo- 
ple are being married they've no right to complain if they are 
picked to pieces : it's the common lot, no one can escape it." 

" Oh, Madame," he answered quickly, " some day there 
will be a bride in whom nobody, I swear, will be able to 
pick holes." 

There are times and places one can never forget. They 
had just passed the station at La Garde, a village nestled at 
the foot of a rock which is crowned by the ruins of an old 
castle. Beyond rises Le Condon, a mountain, not in reality 
of great height, but which seems to be so from its position, 
its air of size, and the boldness of its steep declivity. On its 
right was the smiling valley of Gapeau. In spite of the rum- 
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bling of the train, it seemed to Silvere Sauvagin that all 
the world was silent to better hear what he was about to 
say. Like a man who collects himself before leaping a 
ditch, he communed with himself for a moment. Then 
taking off his hat, and leaning over to Mme. Verlaque, he 
said in a voice choked with emotion : 

" Madame, could you consent to give her to me ? " 

She grew quite red with astonishment and delight. She 
had heard not long before that he had been spending a 
fortnight with the nabob, and as her information went 
no further, she had been dreaming all kinds of things. 

** At last ! " she said to herself. 

Then, looking him full in the face : 

" Monsieur, what do you mean ? " 

" I like a happiness that is bold, and am bold enough 
to believe myself not unworthy of the hand of Mile. Ame- 
line Verlaque." 

"What ! Without preparation, without preface, you an- 
nounce such a piece of news in this blunt way ? " 

" Have you not done me the honour of telling me you 
would look on me as a friend ? " 

^^ Bon Dieu ! friend or not, was a mother ever asked 
for her daughter's hand in the compartment of a railway 
train ? Your methods are so strange, so unusual 1 . . . . 
You are really in love with her ? " 

" There are things I find it hard to say ; what I can 
tell you is that before seeing your daughter, I had solemnly 
vowed never to marry. I have altered my mind, and 
you may be sure I have not done so lightly. Ah I I beg 
you . . . ." 

" Grive me time to breathe. You can't seize people by 
the throat in this way." 

" Madame, I have been sometimes praised and sometimes 
blamed for being always very much in earnest about any- 
thing I want." 

" That may be so. Well, since you are so urgent, we will 
consult the person concerned : her decision shall be mine. 
Ameline, you have heard ? What do you say ? " 
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If Ameline was much moved, her face did not show it ; 
she looked for a moment at her mother, begging her with 
hep eyes to tell her what to say. Then in a very low 
voice : 

" Ah, monsieur, I am so astonished . . . ." 

'* My child," interrupted Mme. Verlaque, " M. Sauvagin 
is one of those very quick men who do not like to lose time, 
and do everything off hand : you must adopt his pace .... 
Do you say yes or no ? " 

Again Ameline looked iuto the eyes where she was accus- 
tomed to find her will. 

"It seems to me," she said, looking down, "I really 
think .... Yes, it seems to me that I really don't think I 
have any reason for not saying yes." 

He asked no more, and taking her right hand in his, 
lifted it to his lips. 

" Certainly," said Mme. Verlaque, *' things are done to- 
day with a rapidity tliat overwhelms me. Could I ever 
imagine this morning I should bring back a son-in-law 
from Toulon ? But," she went on resolutely, " I make 
my conditions : this marriage cannot be for another ten 
months." 

He cried out at this, protested, rebelled. 

** Ten months are not a century," she replied. " And it's 
a point on which I shall not yield. My husband was very 
anxious that his daughter should not be married too young, 
and on his death-bed made me promise to wait till she was 
sixteen. She will be sixteen in ten months : I promised, and 
shall keep my word." 

It is not impossible that this promise given to a dying 
man was only a pretext, an evasion. Mme. Verlaque was 
as quick at devising such as she was expert ; and had always 
a loop-hole ready, for she never gave her real reasons. 
What she prized in Silvere Sauvagin was not the man, 
but the nephew, and even the nephew interested her much 
less than the uncle, with whom she promised herself she 
would lose no time in making acquaintance. At this mo- 
ment her head was full of M. Christophe Trayaz, and her 
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• 
designs on him. She considered he would be the stingiest 
of old men, and herself the stupidest of women, if she did 
not induce him to give her daughter a magnificent dot. 
She could trust no one but herself to bring this about, and 
however clever one may be, such affairs take time. She had 
another reason, equally important, for demanding this delay. 
Silvere had owned himself very much in earnest always 
about whftt he wanted ; she had suspected as much ; for a 
long time now she had looked upon him as a very obstinate, 
unyielding character. He would have to be educated ; were 
ten months too long for taking him in hand and breaking 
him in ? She expected much from her future son-in-law ; 
being one of those mothers who intend to keep their daugh- 
ters when they give them up to a husband, she had always 
carefully instilled into hers that the very day after the wed- 
ding she would expect to be installed in her house, that she 
would manage everything, things, beasts, and men, the 
whole household. She would have to begin at once to grad- 
ually prepare her son-in-law for this voluntary servitude, 
supple his spine and his temper. For ten months with her 
daughter still at her disposal, she would have this lover in 
her power. She proposed to reward him according to his 
works, to measure favours by submissions, portion out with 
strict exactness punishment and recompense, and render his 
divinity more or less easy of access according to circum- 
stances, while the divinity herself would be instructed some- 
times to reduce him by a treatment of coolness. Can a sin- 
ner expect to get to Heaven, unless he serves his time in 
Purgatory ? and when the kid is too tough is it not the duty 
of a good cook to make it tender by pickling and soaking in 
vinegar ? 

Silvere was not long in seeing his resistance was useless, 
but soon consoled himself. Gazing with an air of owner- 
ship at Ameline, he took possession in advance of his Prom- 
ised Land. 

Was he deceiving himself ? It seemed to him the black 
diamonds had never before gleamed so tenderly ; that she 
was smiling as she had never smiled hitherto, that this snjile 
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was unique, a perfectly new flower he had called into exist- 
ence and of which he had the right to be proud. When they 
arrived at their journey's end, and had to say good-bye, he 
was overjoyed with his new possession. 

'* Any way," he said to himself, as he walked back to the 
town, " if she does not love me as I love her, she loves me 
at all events as much as she can love." 

What annoyed him was that he would have to tell Mme. 
de Rins all about it. He knew there are some things it is 
difficult to explain ; he knew also that of all the things in 
this world that the comtesse could not understand, sudden, 
impulsive action was what was most incomprehensible to her. 
But it was not in his nature to put off doing anything dis- 
agreeable ; and he decided he would make his confession 
before the evening was out. 

At ten o'clock, when the comtesse, who retired early, rose 
to say good-night, he asked her to sit down again. 

" Grant me a few moments' conversation," he said ; ** I 
have a secret to tell you." 

His looks and tone were so serious she grew alarmed. 
Her nature was to expect the worst : had he made it up with 
his uncle ? 

" I have got a strange idea into my head," he said. " I 
have almost made up my mind to get married." 

*' You are in love ? " she asked, and blushed like a girl. 
" Who is it ? " 

" Mile. Ameline Verlaque." 

Though the misfortune he announced was less fatal than 
the one she had foreseen, she felt deeply displeased, and in 
her displeasure there was, perhaps, a shade, a suspicion of 
jealousy. She would have been very astonished had she been 
told so ; there are depths in ourselves into whose hidden re- 
cesses it is difficult to penetrate. She did a remarkable thing, 
which shows how much she was overcome. As if the thought 
she was revolving in her brain was of such moment to her 
that she could not endure any extra weight, she suddenly 
took off the lace covering she was never seen without, put 
itpn her knees, and began rumpling it between her fingers. 
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" You are in love with Mile. Verlaque ! You, Monsieur 
SauvaginI You?" 

Then more calmly : 

" It is ordained, I suppose then, that every misanthrope 
shall find his Celim^ne." 

"Ah, allow me, Madame, she is not in the least a co- 
quette." 

" Or if she is, it is without knowing .... Do you think 
Alcestes would have been wiser to have fallen in love with 
Agnes ? " 

He answered by an impatient gesture. 

" Oh, well," she said, '' if you are going to get angry, 
what^s the use of talking to me about it ? I thought you 
were asking my advice in earnest." 

" Gro on, Madame, go on : I am not going to be angry." 

** When a man is in love he could kill any one who ven- 
tures to lay a profaning finger on his idol. You will get 
into a rage with me." 

" Please go on. I shall not get into a rage." 

*' Monsieur Sauvagin, believe an old woman, my very 
sincere opinion is that you would be mad to marry Mile. 
Verlaque." 

" Do tell me why you think so." 

*' In the first place, I only approve of love matches when 
they are at the same time in every other way suitable, and 
Mile. Verlaque is as little suited to you as you are to her. 
A man who has the courage to marry a young girl whose 
beauty makes a sensation wherever she goes, so that even 
the passers-by in the street turn round to look at her, as- 
sumes a great responsibility. According to my humble opin- 
ion, Mile. Verlaque is too beautiful for you." 

" It's an objection that occurred to myself ; I acknowl- 
edge tliat slie was born to marry a millionaire, which I shall 
never be : I've no talent that way. But you must confess 
she has very simple tastes, and that she is happy in spite of 
being poor." 

" I grant you that willingly, but there's another thing. 
One of our curates, who is not the confessor of these ladies, 
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and is not bound to be particularly reserved in discussing 
them, has often talked them over with me. When I made you 
jump off your chair by comparing this young lady to Agnes, 
I did not mean to say she is foolish, far from it I But I am 
always rather distrustful of these innocent girls : their igno* 
ranee is sometimes a snare to them, and as they never mean 
any harm, whatever they do, they hold themselves blame- 
less. The sins of ignorance are particularly serious, because 
they are never repented. Yes, believe me, these Agndses 
who do not clearly distinguish good from evil are a difficult 
chai*ge. You would have to take the utmost care of this 
baby, and bring her up altogether, and to bring up a woman 
needs much patience, of which I suspect you of having none 
except for flowers." 

"Perhaps so, Madame. I will try to persuade myself 
this ingSnue is a flower, and to preserve her from sirocco, 
from sultry heat, and from insects." 

" And the mother ? what will you do with the mother ? " 

" Ah, excuse me, she is a very honourable woman." 

" Certainly, but they say she is selfish, and so clever she 
always gets what she wants. You are a proof of it. Re- 
member those repairs, and how she got what she wanted 
out of you. She would see she was not left out ; you'd 
have to marry her too .... be wise. Monsieur, tmd steer 
clear of it all. It's my fault, I ought not to have sent you 
to these ladies. I paid the piper, and you danced. I see 
it all now. It was a lover's estimate you drew up for me, 
and this fine doing up of their rooms cost me a pretty 
penny." 

She saw he was beginning to look embarrassed. 

" I'll wager," she exclaimed, " that the agreement's al- 
ready signed .... Oh, these folks who ask your advice I 
they ring tlie bell when mass is over." 

He had to confess she was right, or very nearly so. 
While he told her about his expedition to Toulon and the 
consequences it had had, Mme. de Eins, not suspecting that 
one may be at the same time a man of science and a poet, 
was asking herself how it happened that a man who was so 
11 
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intelligent, so acute, so sound in matters botanic, should 
have no common sense in the conduct of his life. She had 
also to settle another question more important to herself. 
What was she going to do ? This marriage project was ex- 
tremely obnoxious to her. She had always looked on Sil- 
vere as her property, her thing, and henceforth she was to 
be condemned to share him with Mile. Verlaque. But if it is 
hard to share one's possessions, it is harder still to lose them. 
" If I oppose him," she thought, ** I know him ; he will treat 
me just as he has done M. Trayaz, and will leave me to get 
on as well as I can without him. This restive steed will 
kick over the traces, smash them, and who's to catch him 
then ? I must be resigned, and of two evils choose the 
least." 

After sufficient stroking of the lace on her mantilla, she 
made up her mind, gave a big sigh, and changed tactics. 
She told Silvere to, forget what she had said, and declared 
that, after all, she knew too little of Ameline to have any 
right to an opinion about her, that Qod alone has the right 
to judge of hearts. 

" As to the mother," she went on, " the best way to dis- 
pose of her will be to tell her at the right time that you 
find your summerhouse very convenient and do not mean 
to leave nt, that I insist on having you with me, that it's 
one of the conditions of our arrangement, in fact, and that 
these rooms, which are enough for two, would not be 
enough for three. Of course, she would only have to walk 
the length of the street whenever she wants to see her 
daughter ; but however often she came, since the place is 
mine, she could not feel at home. Leave it to me, and I'll 
help you to keep her at a distance, and at the same time, if 
you wish it, I will help you to look after your wife and 
bring her up." 

" Thank you, madame," he exclaimed, in tones of deep 
gratitude. *' As virtue is sometimes rewarded here below, 
you will have your reward : you love music, and my future 
wife sings like an angel." 

This consideration seemed to affect the countess very little ; 
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it appeared to her the angelic voice would bring her no con- 
solation. Half an hour later, as her maid was getting her 
ready for bed, she said to herself : The best thing about it is 
that we have still ten months, and so many things can hap- 
pen in ten months. 

At that moment Silvere was going over all the incidents 
of the day, which was to be a memorable one in his life. 

" What good, after all, are resolutions ? " he thought, 
" and what unexpected consequences our actions have some- 
times. If I had not gone, in spite of myself, to La Figui^re, 
if my uncle had not offered me those millions for the crea- 
tion of a botanical garden, if M. Sucquier were not a scoun- 
drel, or if I had consented to apologise to him, I should not 
to-day be betrothed to Mile. Ameline Verlaque. Ah, yes ! I 
should have spent my life in sighing after her without mar- 
rying her. Ma foil I'm pleased with my madness, and 
what's done is done : it will take a very clever person to 
undo it." 

The next day, which was a Sunday, by three in the after- 
noon he was in the Avenue des Palmiers, certain he would 
not have long to wait for what he wanted. He got there so 
early that there was no one else about, with the exception 
of a young man sitting on one of the benches, bored to death 
in this desert, and indignant at being left alone. Casimir 
Trayaz had for some days been rather at variance with Mile. 
Huguette Lejail ; breaking her word and the most solemn 
of oaths, she had refused to go on the sea with him. Partly 
in order to turn his thoughts from his woes, partly to avenge 
himself on his faithless cousin, he had come to spend two or 
three hours in Hyeres, on the chance of meeting some one 
to amuse himself with. Silvere had no great fancy for him ; 
he disliked him for his imperturbable assurance, his offhand 
manners, the smallness of his respect for scientific truths 
and all the mysteries of creation, his trifling talk, and the 
useless pursuits that filled up his time, as much as for his 
ring-covered fingers, dazzling neckties, and sumptuous trin- 
kets. Also, although Silvere did not suspect him of evil de- 
signs on himself, this dolly face, so white and pink, was £^ 
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reminder to him of his ill-luck. The sight of Casimir made 
him feel as if he were back in La Figuiere, breathing the air 
of a country where for twenty-four consecutive hours he 
had lost his sanity, and there are some humiliating memo- 
ries we flee from like the plague. He tried to get away with- 
out being seen ; but Casimir, who had eyes like a hawk and 
the swiftness of a hare, was down upon him before he had 
time. 

" Is it really you, mon cher cousin f " he said. "-A pro- 
po8, what a rough-rider you have made me ! Did I not warn 
you, and tell you over and over again Sucquier was a man 
to be careful of —one of those weeds you cannot rub up with 
impunity ? My warnings were of no use. Are you subject 
to such ebullitions ? You may imagine how La Figuiere 
has been resounding with the noise of your exploit, and that 
your disgrace is always the theme of the evening. Some 
pity, others admire you, as one admires a hero — without the 
least wish to imitate him. There's no question you were 
rather obstinate about it all — I'd have been more compliant 
in your place." 

*' You may be sure I do you justice," answered Silvere. 
" You're wise and I'm a fool. What would you have ? 
Every one has his own nature, and every one, as well, has 
his troubles. You surely have yours." 

" Indeed ? " exclaimed Casimir, his hand on his heart. 

" Tell me the truth, now ; confess that if a young lady of 
uncertain temper, whom you have been running after now 
for a long time, did not sometimes amuse herself by tor- 
menting you, you would not have come here to while away 
a few hours." 

" My word, you are a magician ! Yes, I confess that 
infernal coquette has been humbugging a good deal. I'll 
manage her, though. When she takes it into her head to 
be cross, I get at her by making her jealous; I take my 
revenge by going off to amuse myself, as you say quite 
truly, and I find it always answers. Hyeres is a market 
well stocked with pretty faces, and this is the centre of the 
fair. Listen : a fortnight ago I saw under these palm-trees 
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a little Moorish beauty, who would have won the heart of a 
flint. This maiden made such an impression on my suscep- 
tibility that I took the trouble of finding out her name, 
which at this moment I have forgotten. Perhaps before 
long I shall see her pass by, and then I hope that before this 
evening I shall have got acquainted with her. I'm a man 
who's just as keen after a petticoat I take a fancy to, as any 
man of Marseilles would be after a bargain in horseflesh. 
Yes, mon cousin^ you see in me the most determined, the 
most persevering of sportsmen, and when there's game to be 
got, I aim so well .... But look over there ; here comes the 
lady, and I've just remembered her name . . . this wonder- 
ful beauty is called Mile. Verlaque." 

And as he spoke, at that very moment a lady and her 
daughter came into sight at the other end of the avenue, and 
he was starting off in their direction, when he felt himself 
held back by a hand which was laid on his right shoulder, 
and was gripping it like a vice. 

" Mon cher^^'' said the man, whose hand had such a grip, 
" I do not doubt you are the most determined of sportsmen, 
but some game is preserved. I took little heed of your ad- 
vice ; believe me, you would be wise to heed mine. Yester- 
day I became engaged to Mile. Ameline Verlaque, and in 
ten months she will be my wife." 

" Impossible I " exclaimed Casimir. " I congratulate you, 
mon cousin^ with all my heart. Won't you do me the fa- 
vour of introducing me to my cousin ? " 

" No, a thousand times no I What would the charming 
Huguette say ? I have no intention of being an accomplice 
in your infidelities. Your servant ! Let's keep our wares 
apart, and each look after his own ! " 

At these words he went off, after giving Casimir such a 
terrible look that he remained rooted to the spot. 

"I must confess the jealous wretch has a grip," said 
Casimir to himself, rubbing his sore shoulder. " How the 
devil has this houri managed to fall in love with a brute 
who has neither face nor f oi'tune ? and when did doves be- 
gin to mate with eagles ? Well, let him marry her 1 She 
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seems to me of a soft, yielding disposition ; he'll have to show 
her to us some time ; and sooner or later . . . husbands of 
his sort are very convenient." 

Three hours later he was back at La Figuiere, and, dur- 
ing dinner, announced that he had an important piece of 
news, which they had much ado to get out of him, but which 
he told them at last. 

" You'll never guess it. A young man you are all well 
acquainted with, and who has often dined at this table, a 
savage, an impossible creature, who, I felt certain, would 
always be a bachelor, Silvere Sauvagin, to give him his 
right name, is going to be married ; and Mile. Ameline Ver- 
laque, who has promised him her hand, is one of the prettiest 
girls you could find anywhere within a hundred miles." 

" Fair or dark ? " asked Huguette, disdainfully. 

" Dark, very dark. I was introduced, and am still under 
her spell." 

" YouVe met this irresistible fair one then ? " said his 
uncle. 

" He was walking with her in the Avenue des Palmiers. 
The minute he saw me, he began to call and make signs to 
me to go to them : he was anxious, of course, to make me 
admire at close quarters." 

" That's not at all like him I " said M. Trayaz, who was 
not easily taken in. 

" Is she really as peerless as you say ? " asked Huguette. 

" You know how I dislike all exaggeration : well, I de- 
clare to you that her hair is so thick and so long, that, sup- 
posing she ran short of frocks, she could clothe herself with 
it. I will add that her eyes are as large as this plate, and 
her foot so miraculously small she could put it into this salt- 
cellar." 

" You certainly never exaggerate I Know that one may 
have long hair, big eyes, and very small feet, and yet be a 
fright." 

*' Ma cousine, I swear to you on my honour, that, were 
you not in existence, she would be the greatest beauty in the 
department of Var." 
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Huguette shrugged her shoulders. "That's why the 
savage was so obdurate to my advances," she thought. 
" Heaven be praised 1 If I had succeeded better with him, I 
should have on my hands a suitor who, through his own 
stupidity, was only rich for one night and two half days." 

"Has she any money, this miracle ? " asked M. Trayaz, 
who always went straight to the point. 

" I made enquiries. Uncle. Mme. Verlaque's only world- 
ly possession is a two-storied house that she lets when she 
can, and which she would be very glad to sell. Beyond her 
rents, which are by no means a Peru, she hasn't a farthing, 
and that's what surprises me most of all. I always imagined 
Silvere the least inflammable of men : when hunger marries 
thirst, it must indeed be a love match ! " 

" And when is this tine marriage to take place ? " growled 
M. Trayiaz. 

" In ten months." 

M. Trayaz gave a grunt whose meaning no one could 
fathom, and for some moments was turning over an idea 
that had occurred to him, when he remembered his affairs 
called him to America and that in three days he would have 
to embark, after which his right eye, the one he always 
kept half shut, and which told more than the other, seemed 
to say: 

" Let him marry her I After all, what do I care I " 



CHAPTER XII. 

Two days after, all the guests at the villa were packing 
up to go. They had endured much tribulation and disap- 
pointment, but they by no means renounced their magnifi- 
cent hopes. If little presents can not always keep alive 
friendships, they help us at least to wait patiently. M. Tra- 
yaz did things well, and was gracious to every one. On the 
last day, no one found a million under his serviette ; but M. 
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Lejail was presented with some of the rare and exquisitely 
bound books he had discovered in the library; M. de la 
Farlede with a mare he had often ridden, and coveted 
much ; Casimir with some costly American gems, and a 
magnificent scarf-pin he had secretly longed for ; Mme. Li- 
mies and her daughters received each ten thousand francs, 
as an indemnity for the frocks and hats ruined by the rain 
at Lavandon ; Huguette was given four thousand to buy 
herself a piano ; on the sturdy Jules was bestowed a pony 
as well as his donkey. 

"Just now," his grand-uncle told him, "I cannot do 
without your yacht : but I promise to bring it back safe and 
sound." 

When he had given M. Sucquier his last instructions 
he embarked. The sea, "that wilderness where we can 
never make harvest," as the Greek poet has it, hajs nothing 
to offer us by way of diversion but its storms ; and com- 
fortable crossings, which have no history, are in the end 
very monotonous. And yet from sheer contradictoriness, 
doubtless, M. Trayaz imagined life was less of a bore on his 
yacht than in his villa. Some of his time he spent in cogi- 
tating upon certain transfers and investments he intended 
to make ; the rest he employed in examining his conscience, 
in philosophising over himself, and though his reflections 
were somewhat dreary, the pleasure he took in their evolu- 
tion mitigated something of their bitterness. He told him- 
self mournfully that he was suffering from the misery that 
attacks great capitalists whose social position is not equal to 
their fortune ; that to properly expend enormous revenues a 
very full life is needed, a great ego^ which can only be ob- 
tained on condition of having, like any princely potentate, a 
numerous clientele, great obligations, and extensive respon- 
sibilities ; that if the curse of poverty is to have desires it is 
impossible to satisfy, the torment of the idle millionaire is 
to feel that his means exceed by a long way his needs, that 
he possesses immense forces which will never be employed, 
and thus compare sadly the little he is with all that he 
might be. 
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" Those who consider want of money the worst of evils," 
he thought, "are fools; there is a far more painful one, 
which is mine, and that is penury of desires. The culti- 
vated mind, I suppose, can always find wherewith to occupy 
and amuse its leisure; I know nothing, I want to know 
nothing: let others rack their brains to discover the why 
and the how of things, I had rather live on in my ignorance. 
Why have I no ruinous passions ? Women have lost their 
charm for me ; the most bewitching damsel excites me no 
more than a metaphysical discussion. If I had a mania for 
charity, I should found hospitals to prolong the existence 
of consumptives and incurables, and should enjoy being a 
professional dupe, a thing I could never endure. If I 
loved art, I should have a gallery and buy, or imagine I 
was buying, Raphaels. But the finest pictures in the world 
never give me much pleasure; they are saints at whose 
shrines I don't worship. Take away my good sense, which 
is the main cause of my unhappiness, or give me a love of 
display, and my lot would perhaps be endurable. I am the 
owner of money I don't use, and it's not I who possess 
my hoard, my hoard possesses me. The best service I could 
do myself would be to throw three fourths of it to the bot- 
tom of the sea. I should never do it though. One clings to 
what one has, and adores one's misery. A few hours ago I 
was dreaming how to increase this fortune which weighs 
me down and which I execrate ; the pains a certain maniac, 
whose name I have sworn to forget, bestows on the cultiva- 
tion of his plants, I employ in cultivating my misfortune, 
in increasing my cares. A philosopher has said that no one 
can possess in peace and comfort more than a million dol- 
lars. It's a golden saying, but offer that wise man twenty 
millions and he will take them, probably complaining they 
are not enough. Man is truly a stupid animal. What good 
have I got from all my toil and hard work ? The garikener 
was right : I am rich and poor ; rich in money, poor in fame 
and in pleasure ; that's my fate ; what's the good of appeal- 
ing against fate ? it's a court that will not reverse its de- 
crees. I came naked into this world, and spite of the pains 
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I have taken to heap up possessions, I feel as naked as an 
earthworm under all my gilding." 

Such were the thoughts he was revolving in his head. 
His eyes fixed on the foam track left hy his yacht, for long 
hours together he would ask counsel of the waves, which 
gave h\m none. W&en people are ill, they are always in- 
clined to think they will be better in any other place than 
that which they inhabit at the time, that change of air 
is an infallible medicine, that you get rid of your mala- 
dies, as you would of a dog, by taking them very far away, 
where they do not know the coimtry. Though M. Trayaz, 
when he said good-bye to his guests, had told them it was 
" au revoir ! " he had half decided, on leaving La Figuiere, 
never to go back again. He was weary of Provence, tired 
to death of his family, and had quarrelled for life with the 
only one of his nephews he had really liked, and who could 
really have been of use to him. What would' Mme. Lejail 
have said, what would Mme. de la Farlede have thought, if 
they could have guessed that as he drew nearer his desti- 
nation his resolution grew stronger never to see the serious, 
worried face of the one, or the velvety eyes of the other 
again, and that when he disembarked at New York, he had 
firmly determined to end his days in America ? 

Happily for them, the wind soon veered round again. 
For three weeks he gave himself up entirely to business ; 
the old fever of affairs seemed to be again upon him, he 
went in for an excess, a debauch of work ; and he paid for 
it ; violent palpitations of the heart warned him he was not 
the man he had been. He had to take care of himself, to 
keep his room ; and though he recovered, America seemed 
no longer so pleasant a place to him, when he began to go 
about again. He concluded that his memory had been 
playing him false ; in reality everything was just as it had 
been^it was in his own eyes there was a change. America 
certainly does not undertake to restore youth to old men, or 
to amuse their inaction. He had many friends in New 
York. Most of them had made fortunes and were continu- 
ing to add to them ; some of them had become ansemic : 
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these thought little of their malady or were taking iron. 
Life, for them, was an enterprise ; men were means to their 
ends, or obstacles ; the world a place where folk elbow and 
push, and bustle each other about. 

Their heads were full of plans, and they pitied the Pro- 
vencal who had given up making them. He said to them 
rather bitterly : " Why do you grind in this way ? And 
afterwards ? What will you have got by it all ? " And the 
old veteran, showing his wooden leg, would ask them to 
come and relieve his ennui. But an American has no 
notion how to treat this disease, which is unknown to him ; 
the day an American is bored, he is ready for burial. 

M. Trayaz learnt by experience that nothing makes a 
man feel so lonely as seeing again his old companions in 
fortune, whose tastes and ideas were once his, while now 
they have no longer anything in common. He tried to get 
back into their ways. 

They initiated him into their plans, their adventurous 
speculations, and invited him to share them. He had 
always been great at the science of chances, the art of 
balancing probabilities and weighing risks. He went in 
now for profound calculations, which sent the blood to his 
head, and caused him cold perspirations followed by an ex- 
haustion he found it hard to recover from. He convinced 
himself once for all that his carcase obeyed him no longer, 
that he had to reckon with its rebellions, and was con- 
demned to the galleys of a life-long servitude to repose. 
" Hope and fear,'' he said to himself, " are no longer passions 
I can indulge in." And this man, henceforth devoid of de- 
sires, for whom hope now was only a weariness, asked him- 
self if a sight of the scenes of his youthful days would not 
have the virtue of restoring life to his deadened heart. 

He set out for the Eocky Mountains, and saw once more 
the mine which had been the foundation of his fortune : it 
was worked out, but he examined others in full swing ; he 
found everything very much changed, and this time it was 
no delusion of his own that made him think so. Mountains 
formerly black with fir-plantations were now bare and 
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stripped, so that the rain floods poured down them in tor- 
rents, washing away earth and houses. 

To make up for that he found iron raib'oads, where, in 
his time, there had only heen miry paths. He visited the 
mills, investigated all their latest improvements, and was 
able to assert that great progress had been made in the 
methods of extracting ore. But he could affirm also that 
the food in the hotels was very poor, that the staple comes- 
tible seemed to be rancid lard, and that the poorest French 
peasant was better fed. He had grown spoilt at La Figuiere .. 
frugal in his youth to austerity, even to asceticism, he had 
now become a gourmand. He thought more than once of 
the bouillabaiases at Lavandon, and that reminded him how 
he had made M. Lejail dine in the tent so full of draughts, 
and how at that same meal he had treated his family to so 
many pleasant illusions, only to promptly convert them 
into instant gloom. 

" I can see now," he said to himself, " their eyes like an 
ecstatic carp's, and the stout Bourdigue waiting to receive 
into his open mouth, stretched from ear to ear, a million 
which never fell into it. Lean or fat, they are all as credu- 
lous as greedy, and the gardener is half mad." 

Bad as the cooking was, he preserved his patience. He 
went on, always hoping to meet some one whose discovery 
would reward him for his endurance : he met no one. 

The men seemed less changed to him than the place. 
From generation to generation the seekers for silver and 
gold are always the same. Some gallows faces he recog- 
nised, some haggard countenances, too, of adventurers who 
were almost honest, and were toiling in the hope of enjoy- 
ing later on what in all probability they would die without 
attaining. One day he caught sight of a miner whose ap- 
pearance made an impression on him. It seemed to him 
there was a great resemblance between this thick-set toiler 
with his eager eyes, and his former self in the days when he 
had had shoulders and muscles and desires to satisfy. As 
he looked at him he beheld the phantom of his youth, and 
lived his old life once more. He remembered the intoxica- 
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tion of delight with which he had discovered his mine, all 
the alternations of hope and fear through which he had 
passed in its working, what a fever had consumed him, 
what fatal and delicious poison had ravaged his being ; it is 
so sweet to suffer for what one loves 1 After sating himself 
with this memory, he felt its vanity, and said within him to 
the adventurer who was the likeness of himself : " Fool, 
chasing after Happiness, can you not see she has longer legs 
than yours ? " Thus thinking over what he had been, and 
what he now had become, he compared himself to a man 
who has been watching some great drama on the stage, and 
to whom, under the spell of actors and play, fiction becomes 
reahty ; when this man comes out into the open air, and 
turns to walk back to liis home, he suddenly perceives that 
the fog through which he is trying to find his way has 
turned to rain, and that the most realistic thing in this 
world is a dull street when it is raining. But that eager 
man of long ago, who had not only sought but found, and 
this man sick of everything, who was calling him to mind, 
were they one and the same ? Which was his real self, this 
or the other ? He talked with the other, he cried to him : 

"Dig, scrape, work away; but when you have found 
what you seek, take care your illusions don't take to them- 
selves wings. Don't take it into your head life rings hol- 
low, or, arrived at my age, you will have, like me, a dead 
heart" 

He came to the conclusion that he had grown too much 
of a philosoplier to be able to pass his old age in the New 
World. And yet ho reproached himself for the continual 
variations of his mood, this frequent fouling of his compass. 
Was it worthy of a Christopher Trayaz to change his mind 
and his temper so frequently ? He remembered that in one 
of the Eastern States was a place his other self had much 
delighted in ; where that self, before it fell ill and decided 
to return to Europe, had dreamed of building a house. He 
went off to visit this beautiful spot, and was just as much 
charmed with it as that former self that was no more could 
ever have been. Unfortunately he recollected that if he 
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built there, he would be living in a district which was under 
the dominion of the temperance societies that made its laws, 
and put under ban any one who did not rigorously abstain 
from the use of fermented liquors. He declared to him- 
self that there was more liberty in the department of Var 
than in this free America. He thought of his vineyards : 
they were producing already an excellent wine, which under 
the management of the skilful M. Sucquier promised to be- 
come better still. He succumbed to a feeling that there in 
the old world was his real home, that anywhere else his old 
age would be more unhappy, while it was more lonely and 
less peaceful. Provence shares went up. 

He resolved to re-embark as quickly as possible ; but be- 
fore going back to his yacht, he had a disagreeable duty to 
perform. He got out a great linen map, consulted his rail- 
way-guide, and found that in less than twelve hours he 
could get to a certain town, near which was a countryhous^ 
where he had not set foot for more than seven years. 

Common civility sternly demanded he should spend a 
few hours there. After changing his mind again and *again, 
he tossed up to decide what he should do. Chance de- 
cided that propriety should win the day, that he should 
not return without going to pay his respects to Mrs. Hannah 
Wheeler. 

He resigned himself to his fate, telegraphed to her and 
received her reply, and next day by lunch time the door of 
an elegant cottage, where his arrival was expected, opened 
to receive him. 

The lady for whom he had so little liking, to go and 
visit whom went so much against the grain with him, had 
yet cause to be thought of by him with pleasure : she had 
been the occasion of his performing once in his lifetime a 
very creditable action, and as a rule we like those faces 
which remind us of our good deeds. Mr. Wheeler and M. 
Trayaz had had very intimate business relations. Mr. 
Wheeler had lost all his fortune in a financial crash, and 
as he was endeavouring courageously to build up another, 
was killed by an accident, and left his wife penniless. M. 
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Trayaz astonished everybody by his generosity : he allowed 
Mrs. Wheeler a pension of twelve thousand dollars, stipulat- 
ing that if she should marry again, its payment would en- 
tirely cease. By this he probably meant to declare that his 
desire was not so much to manifest his generosity to a lady 
whose misfortunes had won his sympathy, as to show his 
respect to the memory of a man who had done him impor- 
tant services. 

Mrs. Wheeler pledged herself to observe this conditon, 
and with her two little twin daughters, bom in the year 
following their father's death, went to settle in a quiet 
country town. M. Trayaz had accompanied her there, saw 
her comfortably settled, and for several years went regularly 
to enquire how she was. But by degrees he had cooled 
down, his visits had grown rarer, and when he went away to 
jfresent his native country with a sight of his old bones and 
his dollars, he had been nearly three years without seeing 
her.. 

They were entirely opposed in character, and in all their 
thoughts and feelings. After a frivolous youth she had set- 
tled down to an extremely religious middle age. Devoting 
herself to good works, she bcJcame the principal patroness in 
a Methodist congregation, under the direction of a Mr. Mil- 
son, a wordy preacher, but skilful dealer with souls, into 
whose hands passed a considerable portion of M. Trayaz's 
bounty. He often quarrelled with her about her pious lib- 
erality, which he designated fradulent transfers. She replied 
by exhorting him to become converted, and talked to him 
of the worm which dieth not, and of the lake of flames and 
sulphur. Of all subjects of conversation these were the least 
likely to please him. She did not conceive she was under 
any obligation to make concessions to her benefactor, and in 
their stormy debates this woman, whom he had formerly 
known nervous and irritable, exasperated him by being able 
to put him out with her invincible and phlegmatic impas- 
siveness. He said to her : " Madame, you have never had 
any common sense." She calmly replied : " My dear Sir, if 
you are regretting your money, take it back." In spite of 
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everything, he gave proof of a long-suffering of which no 
one had supposed him capahle, hy continiiing, after his re- 
turn to France, to forward Mrs. Wheeler's pension with 
religious punctuality, undiminished by a fartliing. 

She welcomed him more ceremoniously than cordially ; 
treating him with all the consideration a powerful protector 
has the right to expect from his proteges, without quitting 
for a moment the reserve necessary in talking to a man with 
whom it is impossible to approach any delicate subject with- 
out bringing on a painful discussion. While they talked, 
they observed each other. She noticed that he was just the 
same as ever, his glance just as keen, his speech as curt and 
imperious. On his side, he remarked involuntarily that at 
forty-five this woman, who had been extremely good-look- 
ing, was a mere wreck of her former self, that she had pur- 
chased the salvation of her soul at the cost of her beaut}-. 
In twenty minutes they had said to each other all they 
could without quarrelling. Happily, the twins then ap- 
peared, they went in to lunch, and conversation which had 
begun to flag, revived. 

After his examination of the mother, M. Trayaz set to 
work to study Meg and Sally. The last time he had seen 
them, they were still children ; now he found them much 
older ; they had just entered on their twentieth year, and 
were new acquaintances to make. Thin and pale, wearing 
their short hair parted on one side, narrow chested, and 
dressed in tight-fitting frocks, which were made i)erfectly 
simply, straight up and down garments in fact, that might 
have been called regular sheaths, or a kind of casing ; they 
struck him as odd, even strange ; and yet, though they were 
far less good-looking than Mile. Huguette Lejail, they 
pleased him more. He grew interested in their boyish 
heads, deliberate manner, open, loyal faces, and the grey 
eyes which looked him straight in the face and had nothing 
to conceal. In repose, their faces were so much alike, they 
resembled each other to such a degree, he could not distin- 
guish one from the other ; as soon as they grew animated 
he could no longer make a mistake. 
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Meg's looked the stormier nature, her brows were severe, 
and her nostrils could dilate very haughtily ; Sal looked the 
owner of a sweeter disposition, and her grey eyes seemed 
always smiling or dreaming. 

*' And yetj" he said to himself, as they rose from the table, 
"I shouldn't bonder if she turned out the self-willed one of 
the two. Like a certain young man I know, she has the 
softness of the violent." 

He went off into the garden with them, and amused 
himself by making them talk. He. had not to question long 
before he was convinced, to his great satisfaction, that their 
mother had not bestowed upon them her own disposition, 
nor succeeded in inoculating them with her theological 
virus, that they had little love for the Wesleyan doctrine, 
and had placed their affections elsewhere. Meg, who had 
studied in a college for both sexes, and attended the lectures 
at a neighbouring university, had a great passion for natural 
science. Sally preferred literature; she worshipped the 
great poets, specially those who were obscure. She composed 
verses herself, and confided to M. Trayaz that she had had 
the joy of getting into print, without revision, in a maga- 
zine that had a circulation of two hundred thousand copies. 
He invited her to give him a specimen of her talent ; at once 
she recited a dainty little poem, a sentimental, symbolical 
description, which seemed to him a regular bit of bombast. 
He chaffed the two sisters about what he called their 
hobbies, joked and teased them unmercifully. They fell in 
with this game, which amused them, and defended them- 
selves so prettily, that before long he was great friends with 
the hobby riders, and decided to avail himself of Mrs. 
Wheeler's chilly invitations to prolong his stay. 

There is nothing like the chatter of young girls to brighten 
up an old man who is bored. M. Trayaz enjoyed his after- 
noon, the most delightful, it seemed to him, he had spent in 
his three months on American soil, and felt disposed to be 
gracious to the mother on account of her daughters. But 
that evening a cloud came on his horizon. After dinner 
there was ushered into the drawing-room a middle-aged man 
12 
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very precisely dressed, very formal in manner, long, straight 
and white as a wax-candle. The appearance of Mr. Milson 
had on M. Trayaz the effect of a red rag on a bull. He could 
not forgive this shepherd of souls for levying contributions 
on him, and appropriating his dollars. Mr. ]V{ilson hardly 
condescended to take any notice of him, buf sat down at 
once by Mrs. Wheeler, and they began to talk over their 
small affairs together as if they had been alone. After con- 
taining himself for some time, M. Trayaz joined in the 
conversation and discharged at the collector of dimes cer- 
tain epigrams whose acerbity did not appear at all to disturb 
him ; but Mrs. Wheeler, in spite of her customary self-con- 
trol, seemed very much offended. 

" Calm yourself, my dear lady," said the clergyman in 
his most sugary tones. " The spirit of God blows where it 
lists, and one day it will blow upon M. Trayaz." 

Fiu*ious with indignation that any one should be imper- 
tinent enough to declare that one day the spirit would 
breathe upon him, M. Trayaz was going to make some hot 
reply, when he noticed that Sally was looking at him out 
of the corner of her eye, with the forefinger of her right 
hand on her lip. Her meaning and gesture pleased him, 
and he held his tongue. Mr. Milson at last took his leave, 
and offered him three fingers as he said : 

*' Good-bye, Sir. May the grace of the Lord be with 
you ! " 

M. Trayaz accepted the three fingers, and replied : " The 
only grace that can touch me is Sally's." 

For the next few days while Meg and Sal were regaling 
themselves, one with a great treatise on physiology, the 
other with Tennyson and Browning, M. Trayaz and Mrs. 
Wheeler were having long tete-a-tetes. He asked her for 
explanations, hunted up big or small matters of dispute, 
and their colloquies always ended in a quarrel. But she 
gave him, one day, without a word spoken, a lesson which 
taught him to be more circumspect. 

It was one morning when he had reproached her for not 
looking after her garden. 
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" Why should I look after it ? " she answered. " Thanks 
to you, I can afford to keep a gardener." 

" And the said gardener," he retorted, " seeing no one 
looks after him, lets everything go to ruin. Do you expect 
him to care more about yoiu* fruit and vegetables than you 
do yourself ? Why, you have some espalier pears over 
there which are painful to see. The wall they are trained 
to is getting old, the coping is dilapidated, and three of the 
props are on the ground. It's a shame I Think a little less 
of God's vineyard and a little more of your pears." 

She raised her eyes to Heaven without replying. Her 
silence irritated him. . 

** You neglect your garden," he continued, more angrily 
still, " and you don't look after your cook. Yesterday she 
gave us a slice of salmon which was not as fresh as it might 
have been, with sauce which was no inducement to eat the 
fish." 

" I have never learnt to be a cook," she told him. 

" Nor your daughters either. Allow me to tell you your 
way of bringing them up is directly opposed to all common 
sense. They are charming, and I am very fond of them, 
but that's not your fault. K they are learned about many 
things they have no need to know anything about, in some 
things their ignorance appals me. I asked them to sew me 
on a button : they are so kind they would not refuse me 
this little service, but knew no more how to set about it 
than how to fly. And look here, they stitched it on so care- 
fully that it has cracked already, and in another week will 
be off. You are strange creatures, you American women. 
You expect the utmost reverence, to be treated like prin- 
cesses, and truly, in this country men are willing dupes ; it 
never seems to enter their heads that a wife should be of 
any use to them. No, you are made to be worshipped, to be 
queens on your thrones. Ah, as long as you are rich, it's all 
right. You American women excel in the art of giving 
elegance and charm to luxury, in doing the honours of a 
drawing-room, in carrying on learned or light conversations. 
But when fortune flies off like my button, then you are ut- 
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terly at a loss. One must go to France to find women who 
can give poverty a grace ; our Provencal ladies, madame, 
do not read Tennyson, but there are very few of them who 
cannot cook a bouillabaiase.^^ 

** What's a bouillabaisse f " she asked carelessly. 

" It's a delicious dish which neither you nor your daugh- 
ters could prepare. There's another thing, to-day they are 
well off : who knows what may happen to-morrow ? " 

" Ah, allow me to i^emind you, you are seeing after that." 

" Madame," he went on, " no one knows what may hap- 
pen, we must be prepared for everything, and I am not im- 
mortal. If the goose which lays yoiu* golden eggs were to 
die, what would you do ? I know there is abimdance of the 
grace of God in tliis house ; will it keep the pot boiling ? 
. . . My fortune ! well, my fortune's my own, and it seems 
to me I have a right to do what I like with it You know 
at home I have relations who are most devoted to me. I'm 
not particularly taken with their fawning and prostrations, 
but as that waxen-faced clergyman who is such a great 
friend of yours said the other day, the wind blows where it 
listeth, and I've my fancies like most men. Save out of 
your income, madame ; don't squander it, but put away 
something every year, give a little less to church rats and 
mice. I tell you plainly, it's possible the whole lot will go 
to Provence, and I shall leave you and your Milson and 
your two daughters nothing but my old clothes, and four 
pairs of eyes to weep for me." 

She uttered an indignant exclamation, and lifted her 
head to give him such a long, expressive look that he lost 
countenance, his eyes fell, and the conversation dropped. 
This look which said so much, and to which he had found 
no reply, pursued him the whole day. It was her first sig- 
nal victory over him ; and he profited by his lesson to play 
a more careful game, and treat her more considerately. 

His happiest hours were those spent in the garden with 
the twins. One afternoon he got them on the subject of 
wishes, and asked them the same question he had put to his 
assembled family. 
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** If some 'generous donor," he said, " should offer you a 
million of money, tell me, mesdemoiselles, what would you 
do with it ? " 

" Are you reckoning dollars or francs, Sir ? " asked Meg : 
and she added with disdainful lip : " Your French millions 
are such poor things I " 

" Meg's right," said Sally : " One must be able to do with- 
out ; but if you're going in for money at all, you ought to 
have any amount." 

" Just listen 1 what an appetite 1 " he exclaimed. " These 
chickabiddies want to swallow more than they can manage. 
Well, I'll deal magnificently with you, and count in dollars. 
Better still, we won't say an exact sum. If by chance you 
got from somewhere an enormous legacy, now, what would 
you do with it ? " 

" I should use some of my income," said Meg, " to estab- 
lish big scholarships to be awarded to the young men of sci- 
ence who wrote the best treatise on questions of philosophy 
proposed by myself: I should send others on missions to 
the four corners of the globe with orders to make great dis- 
coveries." 

** I see," answered M. Trayaz, " that you make the au- 
thors of treatises and the explorers in your dreams, young 
men. It's a sacrifice the scientist has to make to the woman. 
And you, Sal, how will you spend your millions ? " 

Meg answered for her sister : 

" I know what she'll do. She'll go and hunt through 
the world till she finds somewhere a prince charmant she 
has seen in her dreams, and she'll offer him her fortune and 
her heart." 

** You don't know what you're saying, Meg I " exclaimed 
Sally, " and you quite misunderstand me. I am not the sort 
of girl to run after princes : when I'm rich I mean to marry 
a young man who is very distinguished and very poor. I 
shall want him to have known privation, to have suffered, 
and endured, and gone through much. I will spin him a 
golden, silken leisure, and he will owe me everything, and 
be boundlessly grateful to me." 
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" And you^ll fatten your pig till he's no good for anything 
any more." 

"Oh, I'll manage better than that, and you are quite 
wrong," she replied rearing her head and trying in vain 
to spread out the skirt of her tight, unadorned sheath. 
" Know, Sir, that on occasion I shall understand how to be 
stem as well as mild and shall treat him according to his 
merits. I shall wield birch rod and stick, and see that he 
keeps straight, that he gains his Paradise by good works. . . . 
I have always thought," she added, " that perfect happiness 
for a woman is to have a man of genius to govern." 

He stroked his chin complacently. 

" Sal," said he, " I've got the very thing you want." And 
he told them the story of Silvere Sauvagin, whose name he 
had vowed never again to pronounce. When he had fin- 
ished, Meg said, with a frown on her brow, 

" This young mao is no true lover of science. When sci- 
ence is in question, pride has to go, and for her sake we must 
make our excuses to M. Sucquier." 

Sal had grown thoughtful : 

" I don't agree with Meg," said she, " I like the young 
man for what he did." 

" You would consent to marry him." 

" Oh I I should ask to go and see him first. An Ameri- 
can gh*l doesn't get engaged to a man before she has seen 
him." 

" That's the worst of it. He's not handsome." 

" Perhaps, mon bon monsieur, you and I have different 
ideas about manly beauty.'* 

"Another dijfificulty: he's as restive and fantastic as a 
mule, and even if you were to throw at his head your for- 
tune and your dear little person, he's quite capable of refus- 
ing one or the other." 

" I should like to see him ! " she answered in a tone of 
offended dignity. " You may be sure I have a stronger will 
than he." 

" Miss Sally Wheeler, I swear to you by your short hair 
and mouse-coloured eyes that you would waste all your 
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trouble. Because, they say he is in love with a girl in Hy- 
eres as fair as a May morning." 

She collected round her knees the folds of the skirt she 
no longer wanted to spread out, and said : 

" That's another matter. He must marry her then. I Ve 
never poached on any one else's preserves." 

They had come out of the garden, after which they had 
walked through a meadow, and were chatting together seated 
in the grass under the shade of a sycamore tree. It was very 
hot ; the twins began to regret they had brought no fruit to 
refresh themselves with. 

"How thoughtless you are!" he said. "Your mother 
has some peaches which, thank Heaven, are doing better 
than her pears. I have got three or four of them here ; I 
am a man of foresight." 

They did not know how they were to get them peeled. 
He told them that if you have common sense, you always 
carry a little knife in your pocket. He handed them his, 
and while they were peeling the peaches said : 

" IVe had it now for forty years, and it has never left me. 
One of its blades has lost its point, and half the ferrule is 
gone; but I never want to have it mended. IVe always 
looked on it as a kind of fetish. Whether it has brought me 
good or evil luck I cannot tell you : it has helped me to 
amass a big fortune, it has not taught me to enjoy it. Your 
good mother, mesdemoiselles, is firmly convinced that God 
can change stones into bread : I am rather inclined to be- 
lieve he changes bread into stones by way of amusement 
My fortune seems to me a very indigestible morsel ; it's a 
stone in my stomach. Little girls, little girls, believe in my 
unhappiness, and give up your castles in the air." 

At these words he took back his fetish and hurled it fifty 
yards away into a brambly thicket. 

" Oh, what a pity I " said Sal, who was superstitious. 

She ran off to hunt it up among the thorns. As she had 
sharp eyes and much persevei^ence she found it again, brought 
it back in triumph, and gave it to its owner, telling him in 
French : 
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" Mon bon vteux^ monsieur, here's your little knife back 
again to lose." 

He did not tliank her, but, like Polycrates getting back 
his ring, thought that it was written, and put the double- 
bladed knife into his pocket. 

Many things had perplexed him since his return to 
America; in the days which followed he was still more 
perplexed. He was ceaselessly thinking over a design which, 
according to the colour of the sky, the direction of the wind, 
or his own feelings, seemed to him reasonable or extrava- 
gant, sweet or bitter. He spent a sleepless night in pacing 
his room. Next morning early he went down to the draw- 
ing-room, where he found Mrs. Wheeler in an arm-chair, 
holding a big Bible on her knees. Like Whitefield she be- 
lieved in stichomancy. Opening by chance the holy book, 
she drew from the first verse her eyes fell upon an augury 
for the success or failure of her undertakings. He joked 
her on the childishness of her proceedings; then, with a 
change of tone and of expression, after a few questions, he 
suddenly said something which so much agitated this im- 
passive woman that she grew pale, and two big tears rolled 

down her cheeks. 

" What you have always refused," she murmured, lean- 
ing back in her chair, " you now offer me of your own ac- 
cord. Laugh at me if you like ; the verse my eyes fell on 
when you came in was : ' The mountains shall melt like 
wax at the eye of the Lord.' " 

*' Devil take your mountains and your wax I " said he. 
" Your mania, madame, is to spoil for the folk who do things 
for you, any pleasure they may find in doing you a good 
turn." 

What gracious favour had he granted her ? She had 
often asked him to give her once for all the capital of the 
income he allowed her. For good reasons, in which Mr. 
Milson counted for something, he had always emphatically 
refused to do anything of the kind. Was he giving in at 
last, or was it that, finding she had a lover in her mind, he 
had consented to release her from her vow, and annul the 
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stipulation in their contract by allowing her to marry again ? 
Whatever it was," in a few minutes she sent for her daugh- 
ters, and in M. Trayaz's presence gave them, in a voice broken 
by tears, certain long explanations which astonished and dis- 
turbed them, and which they heard with lowered eyes, in 
profound silence. The widow had in her service an old nig- 
ger woman who, like Mile. Huguette Lejail, had a bad habit 
of listening at doors ; but her hearing being less acute, and 
her imagination apt to distort things, her indiscreet tales 
were always most improbable. She spread round the neigh- 
bourhood a report that Mrs. Wheeler had been asked by M. 
Trayaz for the hand both of Meg and of Sal.—'' What, both ? " 
people said to her. To which she replied that it must be so 
in the marriage of twins ; that they always go together ; and 
to have one, you must marry both. 

What is certain is that for several weeks M. Trayaz had 
some important business on hand with the office of the 
French Consul, and many discussions with Mr. Milson. He 
never thought for a moment of going back on the conces- 
sion he had made to a protegee who had the gift of irritat- 
ing him. Between fits of cheerfulness or gloom, in his soli- 
tude he reproached himself for having been too good-natured, 
too easy ; but at sight of the twins, he congratulated himself 
on his good work. 

The day before he left, he went for a last walk with 
them, and told them their mother had promised to bring 
them to see him in the spring and to stay some months at 
La Figuiere. 

" Capital I " said Sal : " you will introduce me to your 
original young man." 

" Just now," said he, " we are at daggers drawn, and I 
never make friends unless my conditions are agreed to." 

He did not go straight on to New York ; but stopped on 
the way to visit a Mr. James Brodley, of all his friends the 
one he most prized, the only one (which is a rare thing in 
America) who, having had misfortunes and losses, had 
come away from the game without attempt to avenge him- 
self on Fortune, and get back his money. He had enough 
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means to live in ease and comfort ; so he retired from busi- 
ness, and settled down in a very pleasant country house 
where he was living happily with his wife and children. 
Since his youth he had had a passion for historic research, 
and during the thirty years he had been a banker, had man- 
aged every day to give a few moments to his favourite study. 
For ten years now he had given himself up to it entirely. 
He was at work upon a very learned history of the bucca- 
neers, and sometimes would go off with a light heart to hunt 
up documents in the libraries, or revisit the Island of the 
Tortoise ; sometimes, seated for hours before a black- walnut 
table, he would cover with close writing big folio sheets, 
which he tied up at once with red tape. Dividing his days 
between his affections and domestic cares, his garden, his 
books, his ecritoire, Michel the Basque, and Monbars the Ex- 
terminator, he never had, so he told M. Trayaz, a moment's 
ennui or bad temper, and M. Trayaz easily believed him. 
The handsome old man, so nimble and active, fresh and 
jovial, with his serene eyes, and cheerful complexion, his 
wide brow crowned with abundant hair as silky and as 
white as the fur of an Angora cat, suggested an idea of un- 
clouded felicity. 

** Man is not made to live alone," he said to the ennuyS 
millionaire, as he did the honours of his library, " and one 
can never be really happy away from the company of beings 
and of things one loves. There are times when, how- 
ever much I may esteem him, I get terribly tired of Mr. 
Brodley. I like to get rid of him and forget him — and that 
is what study helps me to do ; without leaving my room, I 
journey round the world, and at the same time am both 
very stay-at-home and a great traveller. It has been my 
opinion since my earliest years that the present is not enough 
for us, that the future does not belong to us, and that to 
extend one's being it is necessary to be interested in what 
exists no longer. I pity minds that have no horizon and no 
past." 

" Pity me I " answered M. Trayaz. 

He felt his unhappiness stealing upon him again in this 
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happy house : nothing makes us more miserable than the 
sight of a happiness which is oat of our reach. He left his 
friend with a firm resolution to find happiness in his own 
way ; but how to set about it ? From the moment he left 
New York to his arrival in the bay of Lavandon he did not 
cease making plans and rejecting them. He had hardly 
landed when he came back to his first, the Botanical garden, 
which was to give occupation to his idleness, console him 
for his inconsolable millions. He swore he would get 
round his nephew ; he said to himself it is easy to deal with 
a lover. 

"I will enlist that lovely girl in my interests," he 
thought, " I will get her on my side ; where she goes, he 
will follow." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

DuRlNa the six months M. Trayaz had spent in America, 
Silvere^s love affairs had taken their course, not without many 
annoyances caused by the capricious jealousy of the dragon 
who guarded his treasure, and whose goodwill he had con- 
tinually to purchase, but if he lost his temper sometimes, 
there occurred none of those hitches Mme. de Rins had fore- 
seen and hoped for. He had understood pretty quickly that 
Mme. Verlaque meant to undertake his education, to make 
him pay dearly for his- happiness, and that he would only 
gain it by onerous servitude. She had expounded to him 
from the first her theory of what was due from him, and 
shown him that as there were ten months to the marriage, 
mishaps might in the meantime occur ; that he would have 
to reckon with the cooling down, the repentance which 
leads to broken engagements; that consequently he must 
abstain not only from every proceeding that might in the 
remotest way compromise her daughter, but from attentions 
assiduous enough to be commented on, so that even his visits 
were not to be too frequent In laying down her rules of 
conduct, she seemed to be saying : " If you break a single 
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one of our agreements, everything is at an end I " But at 
the same time she gave him t» understand that it rested with 
himself to win from her by his good conduct relaxation of 
her severity, and a modification of the rigour of the law. 
They were only allowed to see each other once a week; 
every Sunday he dined and spent the evening with her ; 
but she had never allowed him to be alone with Ameline ; 
she was always on the spot ; looking sometimes indulgent, 
sometimes threatening, always listening attentively, always 
on her guard, and allowing nothing^ to escape her memory. 
He was in love ; and lovers put up with a good deal. 
And yet, though to his great displeasure, he was not allowed 
to talk to his lady love alone, to make her confide in him, 
question her or examine her at his ease, still he was 
under no delusions as to either the capacity of her intellect 
or the force of her character. He knew that her exquisite 
pliancy was only the dangerous yieldingness of a too easy 
nature ; that, not knowing how to hate, she was incapable 
of loving deeply ; that her smile promised a hundred times 
more than she could perform; that she had no virtue. but 
her ignorance, and that as the serpent had not yet spoken to 
his dove, no one could foretell what she might answer him. 
He knew also that between her and the man he himself was, 
could be no affinity of tastes, temper, and thoughts ; that 
she would never take an interest in his work ; would never 
have any succour to offer him, only but astonishment or in- 
difference, that she would be an eternal stranger to him. 
He never ceased to adore her; it seemed to him that her 
beauty would take the place of everything, that it was the 
flower he wanted to adorn his life. He had had to correct 
his definition of love ; he no longer looked upon it as an act 
of faith, as a transmuted confidence ; she inspired in him 
none. He had recognised that it is an intoxication of eyes 
and heart, a sorcery, a magic, a delicious madness, as nature 
will have it. And, as in his character of botanist he re- 
spected with sincere devotion all natural laws, hero again 
he submitted without understanding, and rejoiced in his 
.madness. 
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While lie was meditating on the mysteries of love, Mme. 
Verlaque was speculating within herself as to the best means 
to employ for bringing her son-in-law to what she wanted. 
She was too shrewd not to have perceived that he was very 
intelligent, and had every quality that could win success. 
Talent, in her eyes, was so much capital to be invested at a 
big interest, and the science of investment appeared to her 
the first, the most admirable of all. The more she was dis- 
posed to do justice to this young man's merits, to grant that 
nature had showered on him her best gifts, the more she 
grew indignant at the small, humble use he had so far made 
of his property. She undertook, in her own mind, to form 
him, and teach him how to set about making his way in the 
world. She soon discovered that unfortunately he was not 
easily managed. She was too clever to think of carrying by 
violence a place so well defended, too persevering to be dis- 
couraged by the fatigues and weariness of a long siege, and 
she had begun to dig her trenches. 

Her method, when she encountered resistance, was to 
multiply incidentals by attacking at first accessory details 
to which she affected to attach much importance. After 
she had brought upon herself many small refusals, which 
she submitted to with a good grace, she insinuated at the 
very last the main question, when she was able to say, as it 
were : " See how good-natured I am, I have given way on 
every point. Now it is your turn, reward me for my kind- 
ness by granting the trifle I at last ask of you." The trifle 
was always the whole question, the only thing she really 
cared about. One of the flrst questions she put to Silv^re, 
reduced to its most simple expression, might be translated 
into : " When you are married, what will you do with me? " 
He replied with all sorts of circumlocutions that by the terms 
of his agreement with Mme. de Rins he would continue to 
live in the summer house she had had done up for him, and 
that this arrangement, which would answer very well for 
two people, would not do for three. She seemed to find this 
a cruel decree : but thought after all, what did it matter ? 
She reckoned upon being able, at the right time, to instruct 
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Ameline to declare herself absolutely i^esolved never to be 
separated from her mother. Then she enquu^d if, upon the 
occasion of his marriage, Mme. de Bins would be likely to 
increase his salary to any great extent. He replied that the 
countess, who was not as rich as was generally supposed in 
Hy^res, had only lately raised his salary, and that he con- 
sidered it a point of honour not to ask for a further rise. 
She returned several times to the charge, insisting for form's 
sake ; for to her it seemed a matter of course that with a lit- 
tle management she could easily induce M. Trayaz to do 
something for the young couple. When one has a very rich 
uncle, and knows how to deal with him, one has a right to 
cherish a higher ambition i^an that of being gardener in 
perpetuity to Mme. de Bins. It was on this tacit condition 
she had yielded her daughter to Silvere : she had no inten- 
tion of making her a gardener's wife. 

After various small skirmishes and several repulses 
therein, she one day gave battle and asked if he had told 
his uncle of his intention to marry. He answered that his 
uncle was in America, and perhaps would never return. 

*' He will come back," said she. " You may be sure he'll 
come back. You have spent two weeks in his house ; it 
would be a want of common civility to let him learn from 
public report a family event which is sure to interest him 
very much." 

Silvere tried some miserable evasions, saying he did not 
know where to write. She very justly replied he could find 
out at La Figuiere, where M. Trayaz must of course have 
taken the precaution of leaving his address. He broke off 
the conversation ; but she came back to it the following 
Sunday, and week by week grew more urgent. After all his 
subterfuges, thus forced within his intrenchments, he had to 
speak out : he explained that M. Trayaz was a man of hard, 
unyielding character, that they had agreed very badly, and 
a serious misunderstanding had been followed by such cool- 
ness that they had not parted good friends ; but he did not 
dare to relate the incident which had brought about their 
rupture, so sure was he of being neither approved nor even 
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understood. She was dumbfounded. What ! was it possible 
to push ignorance of life, and stupidity in its .conduct to 
such a degree of imbecility ? Were there then intelligent 
young men who could not govern their tempers well 
enough to keep from quarrelling with an uncle, who was 
rolling in riches, about a mere trifle. While he was telling 
her his story with the embarrassed air of a man who does 
not want to be untruthful, but who does not want either to 
tell more than half the truth, she observed him with the 
attention of a naturalist studying some rare insect ; she was 
very glad to have found out exactly how that sort of ani- 
mals was made. 

When he had finished : 

" It's a bad beginning," she said ; " but when one has 
made a mistake, it must be atoned for, and it doesn't seem to 
me this will be difficult to set right. All the more reason 
therefore for writing ! " 

Ameline was present at these debates, but was indolent 
and inert, taking neither side, while her smile approved 
first one, then the other of the disputants : her mother had 
not yet thought it necessary to order her an opinion on this 
capital point. After all, it was in vain Mme. Verlaque 
brought all her eloquence to bear, Silvere would not write ; 
but this time she was resolved not to give in. One day 
when he came to dinner he was made wretched by finding 
that Ameline was not well and he could not see her, so he 
had to spend the evening tete-a-tete with his mother-in-law, 
who laughed up her sleeve at his discomfiture. Next week 
she played him the same trick, shut his divinity away from 
him, and the day after, a very short little note came to tell 
him that mother and daughter had gone to pay a visit to re- 
lations. They were away a whole month, during which 
time he had no word from them and was devoured by anx- 
iety ; at times he feared Ameline was lost to him, he de- 
spaired of ever seeing her again, and had to summon all his 
courage to keep himself from starting off to find her. She 
came back, he saw her once more, and was so agitated and 
nervous at finding himself near her again, that Mme. Ver- 
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laque crowed inwardly over her happy expedient. She 
thought these weeks of privation and anxiety had sufficed 
to soften this hard heart, ripen the green fruit, convert the 
sinner to a state of grace. Evidently he was safe, perfectly 
safe; his love offered all the symptoms of a serious case. 
She could flatter herself that now she had him, that the for- 
tress she had besieged and reduced to extremities would 
soon yield, and send her its keys on a silver salver. 

One afternoon, as she was sitting alone in her little 
yellow sitting-room, busy with some linen she was mending, 
and -dividing her attention between her repairs, and this one 
fixed idea of hers, which mingled with every other, their 
old maid-of -all- work came up with a card in her hand to 
tell her that a stranger, a little pale man with a long pointed 
nose, wanted to speak to her. 

*' Someone I don't want to see I " she thought 

But no sooner did her eyes fall on the name on the card, 
than she cried out and changed colour. With her skill in 
getting to know things, she had found out some days ago 
that M. Trayaz had returned from Am^erica, and, from morn- 
ing to night, sometimes from night to morning, she had 
been turning over plans, studying continually how to 
find out by what means she could finally induce Silvere to 
introduce her to the mighty man. What a piece of good 
luck ! he had made the advances : and here he was in her 
antechamber, asking to speak to her. Her only anxiety was 
of the kind a spider might feel, on seeing caught in her net 
such an enormous fly that she begins to doubt whether the 
web is strong enough to hold such a rich capture. But 
Mme. Verlaque controlled her emotion, dissimulated her de- 
light, and as she was not a woman to throw herself at peo- 
ple's heads, it was with a calm, dignifled air she received the 
man of millions. 

He soon thawed her. He had been described to her as a 
grufip, repulsive old man ; she found him quite genial and 
with a certain amount of ease in his manners, and she said, 
in her happy surprise, that, in execution, certain enterprises 
one has made bugbears of, are more easy than could have 
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been believed, that inaccessible roads may get cleared, and 
impassable mountains be levelled as if by enchantment. 

" Do not be surprised, madame," he said, " that I have 
taken the liberty of coming to see you. I knew, before I 
left for New York, that your daughter had become engaged 
to a young man who is related to me, and in whom I am in- 
terested." 

" Ah, monsieur," she interrupted, *' he is indeed worthy 
of the interest you take in him, and of your goodness to 
him." 

And thereupon she began a pompous eulogy of Silvere, 
enumerated the good qualities of his heart and mind, and 
declared that each day she felt more and more interest in 
and affection for him. 

" Yes, madame, I grant you," he replied, " that he is a 
very clever boy, and when he likes, can be very agreeable. 
But between ourselves, he has all sorts of queer ideas it is 
difficult to reckon with, and at present we are at feud. I in- 
tended to give him a brilliant future : he made me angry by 
his puerile obstinacy in refusing me a little concession I 
asked of him, and I confess to you I am not accustomed to 
refusals." 

He told her the story that three months before under the 
shade of a sycamore he had related to Meg and Sally, but 
this time he was not so long about it, he proportioned the 
length of his discourse to the degree of sympathy inspired 
in him by his audience. Mme. Verlaque seemed stupefied. 
It was for such a futile reason, for such a trifle, that Silvere 
had fallen out with his uncle, and with fortune. It seemed 
so incredible to her that she would have refused to believe 
him, if it had been allowable to doubt the word of an 
old man who only reckons by millions and has no direct 
heirs. 

" We must be merciful," she said, looking with a pitying 
eye at a photograph of Silvere hanging on the wall. *' Our 
young man joins to great virtues some small faults. He is 
quick-tempered, and does not always weigh his words or 
the consequence of his actions. Some things must be for- 
J3 
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given to the young, provided they acknowledge their errors. 
He never told me of this stupid outbreak, but he has often 
spoken to me of you, and always in terms of affectionate 
respect." 

** I am ready to forgive everything, madame. It's pos- 
sible to fall out and make friends again — so the world goes, 
but I give nothing for nothing. Yes, if, as I venture to 
hope, we can take up our great plans again, Silvere will be 
bound to come and see me often and talk things over with 
me at La Figuiere, and how can he come there without 
meeting M. Sucquier ? I don't mean to have a nephew 
whom I like, and an agent who is useful to me, living like 
cat and dog together. But I mean to deal royally with him 
all the same : I will excuse him altogether from making an 
apology to the man he has called a rogue ; I simply require 
that the first time he sees him, without making any allusion 
to the past, he shall shake hands with him. You must 
allow I am letting him off very easily." 

** I should consider him a raving lunatic if he refused 
so easy a condition, and I'm sure he will be eager to ac- 
cept it." 

"I am not so sure as you are, cMre madame, and I 
flatter myself I know him very well. If we want to suc- 
ceed we must not urge him too much, nor hold a pistol to 
his head. You will tell him from me that I give him 
eight days to make up his mind and let me know his de- 
cision. Believe me, it will be no easy business, and for its 
accomplishment I trust less to your eloquence than to 
Mile. Verlaque's beauty, of which I have heard so much. 
Shall I not see her ? " 

Mme. Verlaque went out, and returned at once, bringing 
back her daughter who was in a Cinderella negligence of 
attire, without giving her time to don a better frock, give a 
touch to her hair, or put a ribbon anywhere. What was the 
use ? Ameline had that insolence of beauty that can scorn 
with impunity superfluous decoration and precautions. She 
pushed her before her into the brightest part of the room, 
and taking her by the chin, obliged her to lift up her hea4 
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and show her face to M. Trayaz. She seemed to be dis- 
playing her wares, and her eyes said : *' It's not a second- 
rate commodity. Here she is, quite unadorned : judge what 
she will be when I have dressed her properly." 

It was M. Trayaz's turn to be astonished ; he contemplated 
in silence this miracle of beauty, and found he had not been 
told the half of the wonder. 

'* Peste 1 " he said at last, " my nephew has taste and it's 
not only in orchids and azaleas he knows how to exer- 
cise it." 

" Ah I take care, monsieur, you are going to spoil her 
for me," said Mme. Verlaque, with an affectation of being 
horrified. 

*' Come, come, madame ! You'll not make me believe 
she doesn't know what she is worth." 

" By a happy contradiction, I can say she does and does 
not." 

" Well, I want her to know, and to behave in this matter 
like the most barefaced coquette. It*s on her manoeuvres 
I am counting to gain my case .... Mademoiselle, it's not 
enough to have fine eyes, you must know how to use them : 
do you ever make use of yours ? " 

She looked modestly away from him, then back again, 
and without any premeditated design, her eyes were so ten- 
der, caressing, and persuasive, that he exclaimed : 

"Indieu! if this obstinate young man's malady resists 
such a medicine, I pronounce him incurable .... Madame 
voire mere will explain to you, mademoiselle, what we want 
you to do. Indeed, this little business deserves that you 
should take some trouble to bring it to a happy conclusion. 
Your own future is at stake ; we want to make you a happy 
and worthy lot in life. Wealth means happiness, or at least 
they say so, and I don't think you despise the houses where 
there is plenty of money. Know that I am very generous to 
little girls who espouse my interests ; but though the bon 
Dieu may reward us for our intentions, I only look to what 
is performed, and never reward except for the accomplished 
services that are rendered me. Let those lovely eyes open a 
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campaign, and let's hope they'll not have to keep up fire 
too long 1 Prove to us that if young men propose, it's the 
little girls who dispose." 

She only very vaguely understood his words, but there 
seemed to her a secret charm in his somewhat rough speech, 
and she liked listening to it. He went away, leaving Mme. 
Verlaque overjoyed. Her little yellow sitting-room seemed 
to her to have undergone a complete metamorphosis: a 
great thing had just come to pass there, it had been visited 
by a lofty personage, an august being, a god straight from 
Heaven, and she looked lovingly at the disreputable old vel- 
vet armchair where Jupiter had been seated .... But these 
satisfactions of her vanity only brought her a superficial, 
fleeting joy : it was the solid she was attached to. Jupiter 
had declared that he loved his nephew, and had said, too, 
he was very generous to those who did him a good turn. 
She looked ahead into the future, and saw Ameline in 
possession of a great fortune that her mother would have 
to look after for her ; she saw her surrounded by opulence, 
and living in great style, in a big house of which she had 
the management. 

This active woman did not waste much time in vain imag- 
ining : the next minute she had on her bonnet and cloak, and 
was off to Mme. de Rins's garden. She found Silvere in the 
summerhouse ^appling with two heaps of seeds he was ex- 
amining with a magnifying glass. She looked at him for a 
moment without speaking, but not without smiling, then 
she said : 

" Allow, mon cher monsieur, that you are a very odd 
young man, that you are perfectly strange and unaccount- 
able in fact ! " 

''What strange and unaccountable thing have I been 
doing ? " he asked, offering her a chair. 

" You must confess that if you use your wits to help you 
study your seeds, you do not often use them in your own 
affairs." 

'' What do you mean ? Chdre madame, do explain 
yourself." 
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" Well, to begin with, you could not have been particu- 
larly sane the day you refused the most magnificent pro- 
posals, rather then say two simplest words of apology to a 
man you had called a rogue." 

" He is a rogue, madame. Oh, be certain he is .... But 
who ever has been telling you ....?" 

"You'll know by and bye. First, say your peccavi. 
Eh ! bon Dieu ! I can take your word for it the agent has 
not a perfectly clear conscience. Are you certain you have 
never been polite to Sucquiers of even more damaged repu- 
tation ? " 

" If that has happened to me, it's because I did not know 
what they were at the time. But I do know him — the very 
recesses of his black soul. — ^Yet, once more . . . ." 

" You are arguing like a child, and you have more luck 
than wisdom .... M. Trayaz has just left me," she added, 
bridling, "and has consented to overlook everything, and 
carry out the plan he was telling you of." 

Silvere was overwhelmed with delight, and his face grew 
bright, but it was only for a moment. 

" M. Trayaz always makes conditions," he said ; " did he 
ask you to communicate them to me ? " 

" This uncle, who seems to want nothing but to shower 
gold on you, is the most easy going of men. He will let you 
off the apology : the first time you meet M. Sucquier, you are 
to shake hands with him, and everything is settled." 

" Touch that hand I " he exclaimed, with a face of loath- 
ing. 

The cup he was to drink made him feel sick. 

" Yes, what a baby you are I " she went on drily. " Is 
M. Sucquier a leper — has he the plague ? " 

" It's worse than that, cMre madame. Would to Heaven 
he were one mass of leprosy ! my hand would soon be in 
his." 

She was one of those women who are more cunning than 
skilful. She easily read character, and what was passing in 
another's inmost heart ; but, led away by her strong feelings, 
it was more easy for her to find the word that upsets and 
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irritates than the word which reassures or persuades. She 
could not keep to herself what M. Trayaz had said to her, 
and exclaimed : 

"What a work it is to have to reason over things with 
someone who is utterly unreasonable I Yes or no, if you 
are reconciled with your uncle, and he creates this famous 
garden you are to be manager of, will you be able to do any- 
thing without seeing him frequently ? " 

" Of course not." 

" And when you go to Figuiere, will you meet M. Suc- 
quier there ? " 

" That's equally certain, unfortunately." 

"Then I conclude the most elementary common sense 
would force you to live after that on good terms with him." 

"And I conclude, modame, that after once shaking that 
unclean hand, I shall have to shake it again every day, and 
1 have not the courage to contemplate such a prospect ; you 
condenm. me to penal servitude for life. Ajid you may as 
well understand I shall gain nothing by my performance ; 
my uncle, as I have once before had the honour of telling 
you, is a headstrong man, as obstinate as a mule, and I con- 
fess that I myself too am obstinate. I'm afraid we should 
hardly be reconciled before we fell out again ; he would be 
the benefactor, I his debtor, and in defending my dignity 
against him, I should always appear ungrateful. Believe 
me, it costs me much to refuse his offers ; I know better than 
any one else could, how much I lose by doing so : this per- 
emptory man has a great mind, he will understand, and think 
more highly of me for my refusal. Who knows ? Perhaps 
some day he will again be my friend without conditions." 

" Oh, what an opportunity lost ! " she said, rising ; " and 
there are opportunities which never occur a second time, 
like birds at which you never get a second shot. But I 
can't believe your answer is final. M. Trayaz, whose kind- 
ness knows no bounds, gives you eight days to think every- 
thing over in : I only give you forty-eight hours. I shall 
look for you on Wednesday morning, and if your reply is 
not satisfactory . . , , " 
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She did not finish ; she had just been on the point of say- 
ing : " The marriage shall be broken off 1 " 

" In the meantime," she went on, with a forced smile, " I 
shall see if there^s a fairly comfortable lunatic asylum in 
the neighbourhood, where I shall have you shut up for the 
rest of your days. My friendship for you will compel me 
to require that you shall be treated with all the considera- 
tion due to a great botanist, who has not always his wits 
about him." 

And with that, she abruptly left him, furious at having 
pounded her head against a wall, and beaten against a rock. 
She liked well-ordered hearts and minds ; the incomprehen- 
sible peculiarities of this obstinate young man made her 
furious : she would have loved to strangle him with her two 
hands. But then he was precious, sacred to her ; as long as 
his uncle loved him, he was worth his weight in gold. How 
could she think of breaking with him before she had ex- 
hausted all her store of patience and all the resources of 
her art ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

If he had employed the whole reprieve of forty-eight 
hours that had been granted to him, in thinking the matter 
over, Silvere would not have altered his resolution. In 
forming it, he had only consulted his instinct ; it had been, 
as it were, forced on him by his physical nature, and when 
his reason intervened and approved, it was interfering after 
everything was settled. His generous ambition, highest in- 
terests, his future as a man and a scientist, Ameline's happi- 
ness, which was dearer to him than his own, everything 
bade him say yes, and yet he did not lose a moment in de- 
liberating, in balancing for and against. He felt that in 
saying no, he was yielding to an inner force which was 
more mighty than himself ; that there are fatalities to which 
we must give way, decrees which are unalterable, and down- 
falls for which love itself and its joys cannot console. 
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At the hour and day Mme. Verlaque had assigned, he 
went to her house. He was told she had gone out, and not 
daring to go against her orders, he was just turning deject- 
edly away when the sitting-room door opened, and a very 
sweet voice said to him : 

" Don't go. Monsieur Silvere ; mamma will be back be- 
fore long." 

She turned back swiftly; and next moment, he and 
Ameline were sitting down together, opposite each other ; 
the fierce chaperon had relaxed her fearful vigilance, and 
for the first time they were alone. Such an extraordinary 
occurrence, so memorable an event ought to have made him 
suspect something. Ameline too was not herself. Her 
serene countenance for once testified anxiety and mystery, 
there was trouble in her large, peaceful eyes, and a less 
unsophisticated lover than Silvere would have guessed that 
this una wakened heart was shaken by a sudden fever fit. 
Delighted with his good luck, he noticed nothing ; he only 
knew that he was alone with her, that she was adorable, 
and that he adored her. He opened his mouth to tell her so, 
she gave him no time to begin. 

" You have brought your answer : I know it will be the 
one we want, mamma and I." 

" Alas, I am more sorry than I can say that I cannot 
do what you wish. I keep to what I said, it is impossible 
for me to submit to the cruel operation they want me to 
undergo." 

" And yet it is such a little thing ! " 

*' What seems little to some people is a very great thing 
for others. I confess I am not of a very yielding disposi- 
tion. Are you sure that to yield is always a good thing ? 
If ever I meet M. Sucquier, I will remember one must 
never be uncivil; but I repeat they are asking me too 
much." 

"I thought," she murmured, "I fancied .... no, I 
never expected this." 

By degrees the light had gone out of her face, her smile 
had died down like a lamp whose oil is exhausted, con- 
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trary orders had been received, the fete had been counter- 
manded, and the lig:hts were being extinguished. He thought 
he saw tears in her eyes, and it made his heart bleed. — 
" Oh, what a brutal villain I am to mak.e her cry ! " he 
thought. — But whatever his remorse, his resolution re- 
mained unchanged. 

He left his place, came and sat down by her, and took 
her two hands. 

" Believe me, I hate disappointing you." 

" If that were true, you would not disappoint me." 

"Listen to me, I will explain everything to you; I'm* 
certain after you have heard it all you will understand, and 
sympathise with me." 

And he set to work to explain everything to her, the 
present, the future, past events, the position of affairs at the 
moment, differences of disposition, conscientious difficulties, 
the laws of honour, what things there are a man may long 
to do, and yet be unable to. He did his best to be clear and 
precise in his explanations ; his arguments were convincing, 
urgent, and his talk as incisive as his voice was tender. He 
soon saw he was wasting his trouble, that his words made 
no impression, that Ameline was only half -listening to him, 
that most of the time her mind was elsewhere, and that 
when she was listening she did not understand half of what 
he was saying; that the mind of this innocent maiden was 
a very primitive little harpsichord which had but few notes, 
and some of its strings even were broken : it was only pos- 
sible to perform on it the simplest airs, child tunes or rustic 
songs ; it could not go beyond that, and its repertoire was 
very small. Did anyone try to teach it a more complicated 
music, it responded badly or not at all. 

" I have not persuaded you ? " he asked her. 

" No," she replied, shaking her head. 

" But you will understand that I must have very strong 
motives for refusing to consent to a reconciliation which 
would put me into a position to give you the surroundings 
you deserve ! . . . It's in a golden vase I want to see 
growing the plant I love." 
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** If you loved me you would do what I want." 
For a moment she seemed to be thinking over something, 
perhaps she was trying to call to mifiid her lesson, to make 
sure she had remembered it properly, was omitting nothing, 
leaving nothing out. 

" It's not any idea of advantage which tempts me," she 
went on, " and poverty has never had any terrors for me. 
This sitting-room is dingy and badly furnished, but I am 
happy in it. Do you know what is necessary for happiness ? 
It is peace, and your obstinacy makes me fear you are hard- 
• hearted, that you do not know how to forgive, and care 
more for your spite than your affections. One day I heard 
some one say you were obstinate and bad-tempered : and I 
was sorry. To-day you hate M. Sucquier ; to-morrow you 
will have another enemy, whom you will hate with a mortal 
hatred, and there will always be some face you have a dis- 
like for. What I hate more than anything is quarrelling, 
disputing. I want the man I marry to be the same, to like 
to live at peace with every one, and hate, like myself, every- 
thing that embitters the heart, and spoils one's life." 

" I swear to you," he said, " peace is for me, as for you, 
the most precious good of all ; but you would not have me 
purchase it by dishonour." 

*' Dishonour! It is not dishonourable to acknowledge 
one's errors, and repair them. You get very odd ideas into 
your head sometimes, and you argue too much. Did I argue 
when you asked me if I would consent to marry you, and I 
answered yes at once, perhaps thoughtlessly even ? . . . No, 
you do not love me." 

He was at her feet — on his knees, saying to her : 

" Look me in the face, your eyes in mine, and dare to 
tell me I do not love you madly." 

" If you loved me, you would say yes." 

"Ask me anything else — prove me in any way you 
will." 

" That's what every one says in such cases," she inter- 
rupted. ** When a young girl consents to marry an unkind 
man, he is always ready to offer her anything she doesn't 
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want, and refuses her the one thing she wants .... No, you 
do not love me." 

She fixed on him her big black eyes, whose power M. 
Trayaz had revealed to her. For the first time they kindled, 
and it seemed as if she were trying to concentrate their 
ardour on this criminal at her feet, whose resistance was 
beginning to give way: so the enameller, armed with his 
blow pipe, directs his flame on to the metal he wants to 
melt. Silvere felt all his courage melt away in his breast 
It was much worse when, taking his head in her two hands, 
she bent over him, murmuring softly : 

" Say yes .... I will love you so much." 

And then two burning lips were pressed to his. This 
unexpected, delicious kiss, scattered his wits altogether. He 
felt suddenly transported into unknown regions, breathing 
the air of an enchanted country, where, it seemed to him, 
conscientious scruples, the laws of honour, the refinements 
and delicacy of a soul jealous for its nobility, are as nothing ; 
where our pride can be easily consoled for the blows we 
give it, and the woman we love never demands anything 
that is not reasonable and just ; that the first duty of a man 
with any feelings is to give her no cause for tears, and to 
wish what she does ; that obedience to her is a joy, servi- 
tude an intoxication ; that the only events in a life which 
count are the kisses we have received, and the kisses we 
hope and long for. 

His emotion was so great that he had not noticed Mme. 
Verlaque's entrance, and that she was untying her bonnet 
strings and looking at him with severe eyes, which re- 
proached him very plainly for taking unpardonable liberties 
in her absence and for unworthy abuse of her confidence. 
Ameline had risen. 

"Ah, mamma," she said, "don't scold us: he consents 
to everything I " 

Mme. Verlaque's face grew soft immediately, she held 
out her hand to the repentant rebel, and said in a voice that 
was almost motherly : 

" I thank you, monsieur, in her name and mine." 
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Silvere had been accused of reasoning too much : in this 
case he did not reason with himself at alL It never en- 
tered his mind that he had been caught in a trap ; it never 
occurred to him that this little scene, of which he cherished 
a delightful recollection, had been concerted between a 
most politic and designing mother and her docile daughter ; 
tliat in words and gesture, in everything, Ameline had been 
reciting a lesson she had learnt, playing with much natural- 
ness a role she had probably had to rehearse. It was so 
sweet to him to feel himself loved, that he would have 
warded off doubts as we ward off misfortune, or as we would 
keep off a gad-fly. Any way his consent had been extorted 
or surprised out of him, and he could not go back. Mme. 
Verlaque wrote at once to M. Trayaz to inform him of the 
happy results of her negotiations. To which M. Trayaz an- 
swered by return of post that the day after, he would arrive 
in Hyeres, would put up at the Hotel Continental, and 
would be glad if she would come to lunch with her daugh- 
ter, and prospective son-in-law. He took care to add that 
he meant it to be a pleasant meeting and that M. Sucquier 
would not be present 

"My uncle," thought Silvere, "likes to get things over 
as quickly as possible, and you might cut off my head, if I 
do not find M. Sucquier waiting when lunch is over." 

But Mme. Verlaque and Ameline petted him, and showed 
so much gratitude that he gallantly resolved to swallow the 
dose, and rocked his conscience to put it to sleep or prevent 
it from crying out. 

Two days after, on a grey November morning, Mme. 
Verlaque was walking to the Hotel Continental, accom- 
panied by a young girl who, after experiencing recently 
great emotions, had resumed once more her usual placidity, 
and a young man whose mood it would be impossible to de- 
scribe, so mobile and changing was his face that day. 
Though his guests were early, M. Trayaz was waiting for his 
nephew as if nothing had ever happened, and giving him 
three little taps on the shoulder, said : 

"I am delighted to see you again, my boyl" They 
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went to lunch and he showed he had not by any means lost 
liis appetite in America. He showed also he could not win 
u battle without his face bearing witness to his victory. His 
eyes seemed to be sparkling over with mirth and his long, 
pointed nose, which he was continually rubbing, seemed to 
positively laugh. He was happy, too happy, and allowed it 
to be too apparent. He was infinitely grateful to his nephew 
for having been so easy to deal with, but thought less of 
him for it. He wished him every kind of good, but found 
him diminished in his estimation ; in fact, it seemed to 
him this young man was actually a good many inches 
shorter. 

" That's just how it is I " he said to himself : " he carries 
his head high, is touchy about his honour, flies out at the 
least offensive word, and makes no end of a fuss ; then he 
reflects, puts up with everything, stands anything, all for 
the prayers and wiles of a woman. No, we are not any way 
alike, he and I. Of course, in the days of my youth, I never 
sacrificed my interests to my pride ; but I always managed 
to save appearances, I never was quite so inconsistent. In 
his place, I would have used some artifice, I would have 
found some pretext or other, so as to come out of the trial 
with the honours of war. What would you have I if he 
takes after me, at any rate the race has degenerated, and he 
knows it well. He looks pleased, but not proud." 

And as his thoughts often reverted to Miss Sally 
Wheeler, who had certainly made a great impression on 
him, he next decided : 

" I told Sal the first chapter of the story, and my tale ap^ 
pealed to her imagination : the rest of it will quite disen- 
chant her. I will write to her this very evening, and tell 
all about this young fighting-cock's vanquishing, that there 
was clay in his heart of iron, and her enthusiasm will re- 
ceive a blow." 

Silvere on his side was saying: "How triumphant he 
looks ! he is not a man to spare the defeated ! " 

From the beginning to the end of the meal M. Trayaz 
never stopped talking ; happiness made him eloquent. He 
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lavished compliments on Ameline, saying no end of pretty 
things to her. Sometimes he called her his daughter. 

" More than once I have dreamed of marrying and hav- 
ing a son," he said to Mme. Verlaque, who was more skilful 
than himself in controlling the excess of her delight : ** this 
boy will take his place." 

He was imprudent enough to add : " I never thought of 
him as a lover, and would never have dreamed that one day 
a pair of lovely eyes would hold him prisoner. I congratu- 
late you, my boy, you'll be all the better for it. Ma foi ! I pity 
the man no woman has ever forced to go against his nature, 
nor ever deprived of his reason. There was a time when I 
went mad over them I though, indeed, there never was a 
time in my life when I made a fool of myself for them. 
You understand the distinction, cMre madame f And since 
then I have settled down and the day has come for my har- 
ness to be taken off; I know a brunette from a blonde, 
that's as much as I am capable of. I, who never read, did 
manage to see somewhere, that somebody said of a great 
man, whose name has escaped me, he always had an old 
head, even when his shoulders were young. Here you have 
in two words a resume of my little biography." 

And yet although he boasted he cared no more for 
women ; his thoughts were again of Miss Sally Wheeler : 
he was comparing her with Ameline. 

" With this girl of Provence, and that American girl," 
he was saying to himself, '' it's the difference between sun- 
light and moonlight. All the same, I like the American 
best ! This girl is a picture, a statue, an ornament ; her 
bosom is perfect, but no one knows what there is inside, 
and I presume that generally there's no one there. The 
other, with her flat chest, is a house without architectural 
beauty, but well kept and always inhabited. It would be 
better to say she is a clock that goes well, never stops, and 
whose ticking you can hear a long way off. Happy the 
man who uses her to know the time, and sets his watch 
by her. But men are fools, and their passions temporary 
insanity." 
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Then he talked to them of his friend M. Brodley, declar- 
ing he was of all men the one he admired most ; the only 
player who, in his acquaintance, had had enough strength 
of mind to leave the game after a loss ; and the only man 
whose old age was happy. 

** Why did I never acquire and cultivate from my earliest 
youth," he declaimed, *' some violent hobby, a love for but- 
terflies, or a passion for old books ? But now I can manage 
without writing a History of Buccaneers. Our Botanical 
Garden, Silvere, will lighten the tedium of my old age. I 
feel like a father to it already. Let us drink to its success, 
my boy : it will be drinking to yours, too ! . . . By and by 
we will go for a drive, and choose out our site. But I 
shan't trust the purchase of the grounds to you. Bargain- 
ing requires a little mystery and diplomacy, and you are the 
least diplomatic of men. I have at hand someone who is a 
master-hand in affairs of that kind ; we'll employ him to 
open the campaign, and what he saves us will serve to in- 
crease the salary of M. le directeury 

At these words, Mme. Verlaque's face shone with pleas- 
ure, Ameline's expressed a sober joy, and Silvere felt him- 
self attacked by melancholy and gloom. 

" Oh, of course, it will be his business ! " he thought. 
" The usurious and dishonourable agent will eternally over- 
shadow my garden and my happiness, and to complete my 
misery, I shall be under obligations to him." 

He had hardly eaten anything, and had drunk nothing. 
Now he tried to drown his misery by drinking one after 
another two bumpers of Chateau-Lafitte. A few minutes 
after they left the table, went down into the garden of the 
hotel, and began to walk around it together. The fatal mo- 
ment was approaching, and the Chateau-Lafitte had taken 
no effect. Silvere was beginning to wish from the bottom 
of his soul that some catastrophe, fire, flood, or earthquake, 
would force the most pitiless of judges to put off the execu- 
tion of his sentence ; but the elements do not disturb them- 
selves to spare us our humiliations. 

Suddenly he saw approaching from the end of one of the 
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walks, a stout man, who, however shortwinded he might be, 
was doing all he could to hurry : misfortunes are always in 
a hurry to arrive. Never had M. Suequier's ugliness been so 
repulsive to Silv^re ; and yet he had done all he could to 
adorn himself for the ceremony ; he had a big gold pin in 
his tie, and his gloves, like his hat, were quite new. He 
stopped for a second to take breath ; then came on again, 
took off his hat to Mme. Verlaque and Ameline, as M. Tra- 
yaz presented him to them. That done he turned round, 
and came towards Silvere Sauvagin, who was a little dis- 
tance behind. Though his expression was rather humble 
than proud, Silvere suspected him of having a mocking 
smile on his lips, and^ fancied he could hear the last cry of 
his agonising pride : " I am dying : will you not save me ? " 

At the same moment he saw that M. Sucquier had taken 
off one of his gloves, and was holding out his hand. He 
tried to stretch forth his own to shake it : his muscles re- 
fused to obey, his will was powerless against the physical 
impossibility he had spoken of to Mme. de Eins. He sud- 
denly drew back his hand, and plucked at his beard, stam- 
mering : 

"Ah, it is mightier than II .... I cannot help it— I can- 
not ! " 

And turning on his heels he fled. Mme. Verlaque tried 
to call him back. 

'' What are you thinking of, madame ? " thundered M. 
Trayaz. " Let the fool go I " 



CHAPTER XV. 

SiLv:feRE Sauvagin felt no remorse for having broken his 
lover's oath. He had loyally tried to do violence to his na- 
ture, and had been overcome, after discovering one must not 
mistake one's own strength, that there was in himself an- 
other self not under his orders, which, born to command, 
refused to obey. But he could not forgive himself for hav- 
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ing, under the magic of a kiss, entered upon a rash engage- 
ment, and promised the impossible. To his regrets were 
added the most harrowing anxiety. The little woman with 
the plump cheeks and hard nature upon whom his fate was 
depending, would she not make him expiate his fault by a 
long exile, perhaps, worse still, by an open rupture ? Had 
he not shut for ever the gates of his Paradise ? Tormented 
by his doubts, he felt he must know at once what he had to 
fear, and the evening of that same day he went to see Mme. 
Verlaque, with sorrowful heart and bowed head. Her wel- 
come surprised and delighted him. She lifted her hands to 
heaven, then she began to laugh, and said : 

" I have to laugh or I should cry. What a comedy you 
treated us to, and what a strange man you are I " 

Seeing her mother laugh, Ameline laughed too. 

"If any one had told me," went on Mme. Veriaque, "I 
would not have believed it : but since I've seen it, I must." 

The whole evening through, they laughed at, and made 
fun of him. And he bore everything with a good grace ; 
what they inflicted on him seeming to him very mild pun- 
ishment in comparison with what he had deserved. 

He would have been less astonished if he had known 
that, as he rushed away from them, M. Trayaz, in a sudden 
fit of bitter, sarcastic mirth had said, with half-closed eyes : 
"Certainly, my poor Sucquier, he detests you very cor- 
dially .... We won't say good-bye, madame, we shall 
meet again before long .... My charming child, I kiss 
your hands . . . ." From that Mme. Verlaque concluded 
that Silvere had thrown a spell over the millionaire, that 
the damage done might soon be repaired, that in any case 
she had better not be in any way precipitate. Her only rcr 
venge was to double her maternal solicitude, and be relent- 
lessly on the watch that Silvere should never get her daugh- 
ter to himself. She looked after her with as much care as 
one might exercise in keeping one's harvest from the greedy 
beaks of pillaging birds. However much this tried Silvere's 
patience, he consoled himself by the thought that before 
long their positions would be changed, and that he in his 
14 
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turn would defend his field against his mother-in-law ; at 
the same time he promised himself to consign to eternal ob- 
livion him whom he called the great illusion-vendor. 

" My uncle," he said to himself, " has realised that I am 
an intractable beast ; he has given up the idea of making 
my fortune by placing me under the yoke of his tyrannical 
friendship, and thinks no more of me : I'll think no more 
of him." 

He was much mistaken ; his uncle thought of him very 
often. Feeling tlie bitterest resentment at the wrong that 
had been done him, but unable to prevent himself from 
holding the wrong-doer in high esteem, M. Trayaz would in 
turn have liked to rejoice over him and to send him to the 
devil, and sometimes felt like doing both at once. He had 
said to Miss Sally Wheeler, '* He's a boy who has no equal." 
If Silvere had taken M. Sucquier's hand, he would no longer 
have been anything in his uncle's eyes, but a young man 
like every other young man, and he would have treated 
him accordingly. Now he felt a secret admiration for him, 
and was furious at his resistance. He swore by all the 
mines of gold and silver in the universe that he would take 
every means, fair or foul, to get over this obstinate youth 
and his bravado, that he would master him, bring him to 
his knees before him, make him say like the Prodigal Son, 
grown tired of living on husks : " My father, I have sinned 
before Heaven and before thee, make me one of thy serv- 
ants." It was a matter he had made up his mind about, 
and it appeared to him a hundred times more interesting 
than the formation of a Botanical garden. He had at last 
found a task worthy of him. This man, who liked a con- 
flict, had now a great stake to play for and win. He was no 
longer bored, but felt himself young once more. 

He corresponded regularly with Mr. Brodley. Some 
days later, he enclosed in a letter to him a note which he 
asked him to forward to Sally : " Your hero," he wrote to 
his .young friend, " has gained the first move ; I vow to you 
he shall lose the second. I will make him lose all the 
tricks." She answered him : " This yoimg man interests me 
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very much; I heg you won't use bad means to get your 
ends, but treat him fairly ; be careful with him, and don't 
cheat, or I shall come to his help." 

" Poor little girl," he thought to himself, ** what can she 
do for him ? He has two big defects : he is short of cash 
and in love. His too empty purse and too full heart will 
put him in my power." 

By which it may be seen how dangerous it was to be 
loved by M. Trayaz, and that there were manifest contradic- 
tions between his feelings and his actions. 

He meant to reduce this yoimg man, whose frankness 
and nobility of character had won his affection, until by his 
degradation of him he had given the death blow to all that 
made his charm, all that gave beauty to his life and value 
to his character. One must suppose that the admiration he 
felt in spite of himself for virtues so uncommon, was accom- 
panied by a secret vexation, and weighed upon him uncom- 
fortably, that he even took umbrage at them because he 
envied them. He tried to persuade himself, they were mere 
outward show, that the worth of a soul is not known till it 
has been under trial, that the purest and proudest are at the 
mercy of chance : and this arch tempter amused himself by 
bringing such to trial, and lying in ambush for them : when 
they fell, his malignity rejoiced and his pride was avenged. 

He sat about at once re-peqpling his house. He had 
only to give the word, and his family were around him, all 
the more eager in their attentions, that they had feared from 
the length of his stay in America, he had made up his mind 
to stay there. By the middle of January La Figuiere was 
again in possession of all its guests of the preceding winter. 
The walls of the Red Drawing Room heard once more the 
soothing tones of Mme. Limies and her accent of mild au- 
thority, Mme. Lejail's grave voice, and Mme. de la Farlede's 
bird-like warble, Jules's snores, Huguette's rather shrill 
laugh, Casimir's loverly speeches and boastf ulness, the cor- 
pulent Hector's rose-coloured prophecies, and the ex-pr^fet's 
lugubrious jeremiads. 

This second stay announced itself better than the first. 
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M. Trayaz seemed fi^esher, more active, much cheerier. No 
one suspected the reason. When they congratulated him on 
his improved appearance he answered that he was sleeping 
better, and that sleep refreshed his blood. They found too 
he was more considerate and thoughtful for liis guests, even 
M. Lejail agreed that he was ; he only allowed himself the 
most innocent epigrams : when one is preparing for an im- 
portant campaign, there is no time for the diversion of a 
smaller war. What astonished everyone most of all was 
that from the very first day he ceased to spend his evenings 
in working with M. Sucquier ; he announced that henceforth 
he would spend them with his family, that he wanted them 
to enjoy themselves, and amuse him. They did not know 
that before long he was expecting to entertain three Ameri- 
can ladies, one of whom was particularly dear to him ; that 
he meant them to be happy in liis house ; and for that end 
wished to get his household in order, make a pleasant place 
of it, so that Sal would not be dull there. 

He possessed a rich collection of foreign costumes, 
Mexican, Chinese, Japanese dresses, and Red-skin head-gear 
and weapons. He put all this wardrobe at the disposal of 
Casimir, whom he called his impresario, and it was under- 
stood that twice a week they should have a grand represen- 
tation of charades and tableaux-vivants. Casimir, who was 
very clever at that kind of thing, hastily put together a 
comedy in verse for two characters ; it contained a pretty 
lively love-scene, which Huguette, a very clever little actress, 
consented to play with him. The play had such a success it 
was decided to give a big public representation. Among 
the visitors at Lavandon were two families from Lyons of 
M. de la Farlede's acquaintance, who knew everybody, and 
these people from Lyons had themselves relations in Hyeres. 
They were invited over to La Figuiere with their friends, 
and these advances were received with empressement. So 
there was one evening, in a villa whose owner passed for 
one of those bears who don't know how to dance, a dinner 
for more than thirty guests. The dinner was sumptuous, 
the servants irreproachable, and the performance afterwards 
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pronounced perfect. The guests from Hyeres returned 
home at midnight by a special train M. Trayaz had char- 
tered for them. They all agreed in saying he was wonder- 
fully humanised, that no one could be more hospitable, that 
as Huguette said, he had suddenly grown a delightful old 
man. 

But while he was enjoying himself, he never lost sight 
of his vast and mysterious machinations ; still, he did not 
hurry himself, he meant to make sure of everything. An 
opportunity, which seemed to him excellent, presenting 
itself, he sent off his agent on a secret mission, charged to 
make reconnaissances, and as M. Sucquier was an admirable 
detective, learnt from him all he wanted to know. 

Seven or eight years ago, a Marquis de Coulevreux, from 
the north of France, had come to settle in Hyeres. This 
nobleman, who was slender of figure, rather delicate in 
health, and of very attractive face, added to strict religious 
principles a very cultivated intelligence, great distinction, 
and exquisite manners. From his first arrival, every one 
had been interested in him, all the more perhaps because of 
a certain mystery that seemed to surround him ; his con- 
versation was rich, varied, and full of charm ; but no one 
succeeded in making him talk about himself. It was gen- 
erally believed that after losing his wife in the very flower 
of her youth, he had wished to take orders, but that a pre- 
late who was a dear friend of his, had dissuaded him. He 
did not wear the ecclesiastical coat ; but, as some one had 
said of him, he was like an ecclesiastic secularised. The 
freethinkers in Hyeres held it for certain that he was con- 
nected with a most powerful religious order, and was one of 
those Jesuits ; in disguise who live in the world and work 
secretly in the Saviour's vineyard. It is all very well to 
hate the Jesuits ; when a great veneration for religion is 
allied to mental seductions, charming manners, and a smi- 
ling face, whose owner does everything with grace, one is 
always tempted to believe the Jesuits are somehow respon- 
sible. 

M. de Coulevreux had many friends, both in the winter 
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colony, and among the local aristocracy, which was very 
exclusive. To this pacific, irresistible conqueror all doors 
and all hearts had been opened. In the time when Mme. 
de Rins had still gone out sometimes in the evening, she 
had met him at the house of some mutual friends. Tliough 
she was slow in acknowledging it, she submitted to his 
charm. They became friends ; attraction was soon suc- 
ceeded by warm admiration, then by absolute confidence. 
Little by little she told him all her thoughts and all her 
doings. He exercised a great influence over her ; she did 
nothing without consulting him. Her confessor was a 
curate from Saint-Louis, rustic in mind and manner. She 
wanted a director : she had found one, and gave herself up 
entirely to the wishes and advice of this man of the world, 
who was also a saint 

He came to see her regularly, and sometimes as he went 
through the garden, had come across Silvere ; but they 
had never spoken to each other. Now and again he would 
ask Mme. de Rins if she was still pleased with her gar- 
dener : her replies were short and evasive. The most con- 
fiding women never tell everything, the most irreproach- 
able have always something to hide. Mme. de Rins had 
never told her revered director of what infinite value Sil- 
vere was to her, what a place he held in her life ; she would 
have feared to make him jealous, and that he would have 
blamed her for being so much attached to a young man 
who respected her faith without accepting it, and who de- 
manded respect for his own, which might be reduced, she 
believed, to a worship of the divine harmony of the uni- 
verse revealed in its jessamine and roses. She merely said 
he was a very steady young man, very gentlemanly, ab- 
solutely honest, very hard-working, very clever at garden- 
ing, and that, possessing more talents than one, he was 
teaching her to paint in water-colours. M. de Coulevreux 
thought it was quite right she should have this pastime and 
had not questioned further. All she wanted, to be perfectly 
happy, was a gardener who was beyond compare, and could 
teach her botany ; and a spiritual adviser, who would take 
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charge of her conscience, and teach her what she must do, 
or avoid doing, to gain the Kingdom of Heaven. She pos- 
sessed these two treasures, she meant to keep both of them. 
As he did not take the least interest in plants, the marquis 
had not felt any anxiety to make closer study of this scien- 
tific horticulturist, who was devoted to the cares of his 
profession, and when he met Silvere, greeted him with that 
exquisite politeness from which he never departed, but also 
with the rather disdainful indifference that is felt by a man 
whose charge is souls, for the man whose charge is a garden. 

A good many English families spent the winter either 
in Hyeres, or in the big hotels built on the Costebelle hill, 
where Queen Victoria once stayed. M. de Coulevreux had 
for some time been cherishing a plan : he longed to found 
an Anglo-French college for young ladies, where the educa- 
tion would be carried on in four languages. Endowed with 
a subtle intellect, a warm heart, and great elevation of sen- 
timents, he ennobled his cleverness by the generous uses to 
which he devoted it. He had long reflected on the best 
means to employ for gaining an influence over souls. 
Everything, in his mind, revolved round that idea, and 
when he proposed to himself to endow Hyeres with an 
Anglo-French College, he had other secret intentions. 
Hme. de Eins was one of the few persons to whom he con- 
fided them. 

" My first care," he said to her one day, " will be to have 
a very select staff. Our professors will be capable, intelli- 
gent men, of course with university diplomas, learned in all 
modern discoveries and methods, but firmly convinced that, 
however important it may be the young should be well in- 
structedj it is far more important that they should be edu- 
cated^ and learn that an omnipresent God can alone order 
our actions and desires. It will not be enough for me that 
their instructors' piety should be enlightened and solid : I 
shall require that it be pleasant, lively, and attractive. Ah, 
my dear Comtesse, I shall even see to it that their faces are 
so too : I shall not expect them all to be Antinouses, but 
whoever has a sad or melancholy or unattractive face will 
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be pitilessly dismissed. Yes, I shall expect them to be 
pleasant to look upon, pleasant to listen to. The first virtue 
I preach to them will be discretion. I shall enjoin on them 
to respect the beliefs, prejudices, and errors of the young 
Piptestant girls who come to our school, and any one who 
tries to make a conversion will be called to order. I don't 
believe in reasoned-out conversions, nor in the power of 
formulated syllogisms. Many Englishmen have been con- 
verted by spending Holy Week in Rome. If we can not 
offer to our English girls magnificent festivals and brilliant 
ceremonies, the true God will enter into these rebellious 
reasons by their hearts. Finding amongst us men of great 
merit, severe in their principles, easy in their manners, of 
cheerful, open, serene temper, and perfectly happy, they will 
say, spite of themselves, 'A faith which inspires such 
charming virtues must be the true one.' The historians of 
literature attribute much to the influence of surix)undings ; 
it seems to me their influence is still more strongly felt in 
the histories of consciences. The doctors of our times cure 
many ills by change of air : it is a treatment I consider just 
as efficacious for minds as for bodies. Ma chere comtesse, I 
mean the air breathed in our college to be so sweet and mild, 
that our English girls after they have left us will try to find 
it again when they are away from us, and will feel the need 
of breathing it all their lifetime." 

The plan was a splendid one, but it is a costly undertak- 
ing to endeavour to act upon the English heart or the Eng- 
lish imagination. M. de Coulevreux knew the English well 
enough to know that they judge, by preference, of the inner 
man from his exterior, and that, to attract them, his college 
must have a fine appearance. He did nothing rashly ; in the 
first place, before . attempting anything, he meant to make 
sure he would be able to collect sufficient funds. His own 
means were small, and two thirds of his income went to the 
poor. It is hard to be rich in plans and poor in money ; but 
he had many friends, and levied contributions from them. 
Mme. de Rins, who was generally held rather careful with 
her money, told him to tax her as high as he pleased : he 
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took care not to be too hard on her ; but made a tour of the 
district, calling on all the notabilities, to explain to them, 
without revealing his secret intentions, how much the es- 
tablishment he wanted to found would profit Hyeres, and 
the chances his subscribers would have of a good interest on 
their deposits. He did not go to La Figuiere. After find- 
ing out all he could about M. Trayaz and his opinions, he 
judged that he had nothing to hope from this enormous 
purse, whose owner was not particularly choice in his ways 
of refusing to open it. 

These were the details collected by M. Sucquier. M. 
Trayaz found them satisfactory, and testified his gratitude 
to his emissary by an affectionate little grunt : it was his 
way of acquitting himself of an obligation. 

Some hours later, he got Mme. Limies into his room and 
told her without preamble he had an important service to 
ask of her. Then without entering upon superfluous details, 
he declared that his nephew Silvere Sauvagin was a bad- 
hearted fellow, ungrateful, insolent, and his pet aversion ; 
that he had vowed deadly animosity to him, of which he 
meant to give him ample proof, and that the membci*s of his 
family who helped him in his vengeance might be sure of 
his gratitude. He expressed himself in such tones of in- 
tense irritation that his sister believed him perfectly sincere : 
she did not suspect that his feelings for the culprit were 
much more complicated than he had said, that he wanted 
the sinner's amendment, not his overthrow. 

He went on to speak to her of Mme. de Rins, and the 
authority and influence M. de Coulevreux exercised over 
her, and gave her an account of the marquis's plans. 

'* I don't altogether know," he said, " why this marquis 
has not h(moured me with a visit, nor put me on the list of 
his subscribers. In truth, I suspect him of being a sly fox 
and of secretly working for the conversion of the little Eng- 
lish girls in Hyeres. But, however indift'ei'ent I may be 
about their conversion, I am a good fellow at bottom, and I 
would rather they should become fervent Catholics than 
sour Methodists." 
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And he started off on a violent diatribe against Wesley 
and the Wesleyans, and above all, the Wesleyan female, 
who thinks herself the dispenser of the Holy Spirit, and 
while saying, " it bloweth where it listeth," sends it to blow 
where she pleases. 

" Those women," he said, " are always acid and ill-tem- 
pered, and I prefer a Jesuit in disguise infinitely." 

Mme. Limies could not guess that at that moment he 
was speaking of an American woman, Mrs. Hannah 
Wheeler, whom he never mentioned to any one. 

After this digression, he returned to his subject : 

" What will astonish you very much, you who are so 
easily astonished, is that I mean to put myself down for a 
subscription of fifty thousand francs to their Anglo-French 
college. What will astonish you less is that you are the 
person of all others I have chosen to convey them to M. de 
Coulevreux's own hands. You seem to me to have more 
zeal than your daughters for the glory of God : such a mis- 
sion is by right yours. But zeal is not everything, we want 
intelligence here, and I m going to see if you possess it. 
Try to understand me without asking for further explana- 
tions : I hate long discussions. Open your two ears .... 
Are you listening attentively ? . . . One day when I was 
out driving with that worthless fellow I want to punish for 
his bad behaviour, he said something or other which sounded 
rather queer to me, and made me think his opinions are not 
very orthodox, nor his belief very sound. I asked this free- 
thinking Catholic how he managed to live on such good 
terms with Mme. de Rins, who is so religious. He replied 
to me, straightening himself up, that she had never asked 
him to make any professions ; that if she had meddled with 
his private affairs of conscience, he wouldn't have stayed 
with her a day longer. I can quite believe him : he's a 
lunatic who has never said to himself a beggar is bound to 
make concessions, that it's only allowable for men with an 
income to have principles they refuse to depart from, that 
to do so is a luxury forbidden to any one who has his bread 
to earn." 
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Upon that, shutting up entirely his right eye and looking 
at her with his left, he said : 

" Have you understood me ? " 

She had understood, and a fuller explanation would have 
been superfluous. She was naturally intelligent; even if 
she had not been, a hen hunting out food for her chickens 
can perform on occasion miracles of sagacity and industry. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

She began her campaign next day, and at two o'clock 
went to call on M. de Coulevreux, who lived in a modest 
villa in one of the faubourgs of Hyeres. She was extremely 
well received : she brought fifty thousand francs as a free 
gift, as a first instalment. It was an imlooked-for offering, 
and seemed to have fallen from Heaven. 

The marquis, after expressing the warmth of his grati- 
tude, set to work to prove to her that M. Trayaz was putting 
his money to a very good use. He represented to her how 
likely it was that the college he was anxious to found would 
attract to Hyeres a numerous colony of visitors. He insisted 
on the international character he meant to give to an educa- 
tional establishment where young English girls and young 
French girls, brought up side by side, would learn to know 
and love each other, and get rid of the stupid and unfortu- 
nate prejudices they might have acquired. He pointed out 
to her the advantages of a polyglot education, quoting to her 
the saying of the Emperor Charles V : 

*• Every language we learn is another sense acquired." 
He mingled with his commonplaces various witty and in- 
genious remarks, and she found there was a grace in every- 
thing he said ; but he took care not to repeat to her what he 
had confided to Mme. de Rins, whom he knew to be as dis- 
creet as the grave. 

She listened with much deference, but also with a little 
anxiety. It seemed to her there was more charm than au- 
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thoritativeness in him. She asked herself if this brilliant 
talker, who possessed such powers of insinuation, had any 
talent for commanding, if he were truly one of those di- 
rectors of consciences whose advice is an order. Had he 
such dominion over Mme. de Rins that he was certain of be- 
ing obeyed if he required her to dismiss a young man she 
could not but be pleased with ? She feared M. Trayaz had 
been deceived by false reports, but she changed her mind 
when, having exhausted his topic, he brought her by in- 
sensible degrees to give him a detailed account of the gen- 
erous donor who was treating him so munificently. She 
hastened to tell him that M. Trayaz had for a long time 
grieved her by his indifference in matters religious, but that, 
during his long stay in America he had been thinking seri- 
iously about things, and had recognised the superiority of 
the Roman Catholic religion over all the Protestant sects, 
that his conscience was now awake, and she had the happy 
assurance he would grow old and die a son of the Church. 
She noticed that for some moments M. de Coulevreux wore 
quite another expression, that his eyes which till then had 
been distrait and a little wandering, began to shine with an 
extraordinary light, tha-t he had an eagle glance, and that 
force sometimes can have a graceful exterior. 

" I thank you sincerely for your good news," he said. 
" I am happy to think that one day this remarkable man 
will be altogether one of us." 

Feeling sure of his ground as he had not done at first, he 
hazarded other questions. She spoke to him of her two 
daughters, whom she described to him as Christian mothers 
entirely occupied with their children, whom they were teach- 
ing to hold the things of this world of no worth, but to fix 
their thoughts on the next. Then after a pause : 

** Alas ! " she went on, with some emotion, *' they say every 
flock has its black sheep. Our family has too." 

" Who is this black sheep ? " 

" Why should a young man who has extremely good 
qualities, and they say great talents, give us so much anx- 
iety ? His father, who had lost everything before his death. 
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left him penniless. He cherishes a grudge against society 
and against God, and professes atheism openly; it is the 
more unpardonable that under Providence he has a very 
good situation, which he has managed to keep so far, and 
yet his temper gets worse and worse. He came a short 
time ago to spend a few days at La Figuiere and scandal- 
ised us all by his cynical talk, and his bitter profanity. My 
brother remonstrated with him in quite a fatherly fashion, 
and he took his remonstrances so ill that they quarrelled 
hopelessly." 

" What is his name ? " 

" He is the son of my late sister, Mme. Sauvagin, and 
certainly he got nothing but good from her, for she hated 
unbelief." 

"Are you speaking then, Madame, of Mme. de Rins's 
head-gardener ? " the marquis asked gravely. 

" Certainly. We are too much interested in my nephew 
not to rejoice that we may feel he is with a woman more 
capable than any other of reconciling him with the saving 
doctrines and Christian virtues. We expected much from 
the good influence she could not fail to exercise on his proud, 
bitter spirit : we hoped she would exact church attendance 
from him : faith comes often by performance of such du- 
ties. Mme. de Rins, however, has not felt the responsibility 
of her charge of souls. M. Trayaz one day asked Silvere if 
the comtesse had never enjoined on him to attend the Easter 
communion, if lie had had no difficulty with her about it. — 
* Not the least,' he answered carelessly : * She is as tolerant 
as religious.' " 

" Tolerance," replied the marquis gently, " is a virtue, 
and sometimes it is a weakness. We ought to hate unbelief, 
and love the unbeliever as a brotlier — of all our duties the 
most delicate to fulfil." 

And with that he changed the conversation. 

Sliortly after, visitors were announced ; and Mme. Limies 
went away very perplexed and very doubtful as to the suc- 
cess of her mission. It seemed to her the Marquis had taken 
the matter very lightly, and she trembled lest M. Trayaz, 
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disappointed in his attempt, would accuse her of clumsiness 
and of wasting his fifty thousand francs. Another disa- 
greeable thing happened to her. Just as she was coming 
out of the villa, she saw her nephew hurrying down the 
sidewalk on the road to Saint-Topez, and if she had been a 
moment later they would have met face to face. She hastily 
looked the other way, and gave him time to get past. 

Mme. Limies was mistaken. Far from having taken the 
matter lightly, the marquis had been very much upset by it. 
He was the most authoritative of directors and the most 
conscientious of Christians. It had pained him to learn 
that a woman who professed to tell him everything had 
secrets from him, and at the same time he reproached him- 
self with sinful neglect in not having talked to her more 
about Sil vere. He also felt . another kind of mortification ; 
need we expect him to be a saint, and exempt from every 
human weakness ? He knew the comtesse exacted from all 
her household the most strict observance of their religious 
duties : if she had made an exception in favour of her gar- 
dener, who lived with her, ate at her table, it must be because 
this gardener was very dear to her. He began to feel jeal- 
ous. What she had tried in vain to prevent had happened ; 
all her precautions had been rendered useless by an unex- 
pected event which had upset all her calculations. Like 
avarice, jealousy hardens the heart : for the first time in his 
life, M. de Coulevreux did a hard thing. 

Two hours later he entered Mme. de Rinses drawing-room, 
and said to her : 

"They say, ma chere comtesse, you are as tolerant as 
pious. Like God Himself, true tolerance makes no account 
of persons. I fear yours is not the same for everybody, 
that it has two weights and measures, that it will not 
pass over in some what it allows to others. I know, and 
admire you for it, that you only take into your service 
members of the Catholic Church, and that you see to it 
that all your people attend church regularly. Now, there 
is in your house a young man who is not a servant, and 
whose example must have a good deal of weight with all 
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who surround you, a young man for whom you have 
affection and esteem . . . ." 

He had put such bitterness into these last words that he 
even reproached himself. For a moment he stopped, then 
went on again. 

**Not only M. Silvere Sauvagin never attends church, 
does not even confess and communicate at Easter ; but I am 
told he is an avowed atheist ; sometimes he says things 
which shock all believing people, who blame you for it." 

She had grown pale — she felt a great misfortune had be- 
fallen her. 

" Be sure they are doing him injustice,'' she replied hotly. 
*' M. Sauvagin has too much self-respect to say at any time 
or place, anything he should not, and I should never have 
allowed him to do so in my house ; you will not insult me 
by thinking I should." 

*' Certainly, I am quite willing to admit people have 
been unjust. But I ask you, does he perform his religious 
duties ? And if he does not perform them, have you ever 
talked to him about it ? Why is he only privileged to dis- 
pense with rules, and to behave in your house as he pleases ? 
.... Do you not fear that people will be surprised and be- 
gin to imagine there is something between you ? " 

Her pallor now changed to a blush, and she looked away. 
Alas ! he was right ; there was something between Silvere 
and herself. A common passion, an idolatry in common 
had united them ; flowers, flowers red, yellow, blue, carna- 
tion, violet or grey, had been the accomplices in this matter ; 
her affection for him was a vague, confused sentiment, 
which she could not have defined, and which was a sin per- 
haps, but such a little one after all ! And yet she would 
have died rather than confess it to the man who had her 
conscience in charge. And what was worse, she rather en- 
joyed thinking there was a hidden comer of her heart in 
which she reserved the right of keeping this pleasure to her- 
self, that there was a portion of herself which belonged to 
her and no one else. She had sometimes told God about it, 
and it seemed to her that the God worshipped in Church 
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condemned her, but the God who created the plants and was 
pleased with His bushes and roses smiled on her innocent 
fault. In her retired, almost austere life, this was the one 
charming, flower-decked spot ; and her tenderness for an 
unbeliever, whose unbelief never disturbed her, seemed to 
her not oniy excusable, but delightful. She had here her 
adventure, her romance ; however serious she may be, what 
woman, truly a woman, can live without romance ? But all 
this had passed in a deep, impenetrable darkness, and here 
came a man, armed with a torch, to turn his searching light 
into the mysterious recesses of her heart, which she only 
showed now and again to the God who pardons and for- 
gives ! However much she revered M. de Coulevreux, she 
felt he had been inconsiderate and cruel. 

She did not answer his question. 

*' One should be indulgent," said she, " for the errors of 
a young man who deserves esteem for his irreproachable 
honesty, the uprightness of his character, his extreme hon- 
ourableness. It seems to me impossible God will not one 
day claim liim for his own. I thought the best thing was 
to be patient, wait and hope. Be sure that with time . . . ." 

*' I can believe," he interrupted, " that he possesses all 
the virtues the Comtesse de Rins attributes to liim ; but to 
tell you the truth, I care less about him than about you. 
Have you done your duty ? Have you warned him ? " 

" Yes," she said. 

" And he did not give way ? Did you insist ? . . . Did 
you return to the charge ? . . . ." 

She shook her head. 

*' It was he himself," he went on, raising his voice, '* he 
himself, who praised you for being as tolerant as pious, 
and you must allow that in his mouth this praise is an ac- 
cusation .... Are you satisfied with yourself ? I put it to 
you. I leave it with your conscience. We live in troublous, 
trying times, when the duty of confessing publicly one's 
faith is a more imperious, more sacred duty than ever. The 
Master we serve has declared that whosoever is not for Him, 
is against Him." 
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She seemed so cast down that he was touched, and his 
voice grew less harsh. 

** There are several sorts of unbelievers. Does your young 
man read Voltaire, Strauss, or Renan ? " 

" I don't think he has ever bothered himself about re- 
ligious controversies, or that he has any taste for prohibited 
books." 

*' However unbelieving one may be, there is always 
something we believe in. What does he believe in then ? " 

" In the flowers," she replied, with a melancholy smile. 

" Oh, well," he said, smiling too, *' that's a faith that 
ought not to be very difficult to reconcile with ours : there 
is nothing to prevent a lover of flowers from believing in 
the God of the Christians. You yourself love them very 
much, and no one will ever suspect you of not being a good 
Christian. Is it not written in the Holy Book that the 
heavens and earth announce the glory of God, that from 
the cedar to the hyssop, everything tells of his wonderful 
works ? . . . J am very fond of roses, ma ch^re comtessey 

" He's boasting ! " she thought : '* he does not love them 
as we love them, and as they ask to be loved." 

He was silent a moment, it seemed to him he had not yet 
sufficiently felt his way. 

"Let us be indulgent and patient," he went on. " Don't 
give him any orders, till you have tried even what entreaty 
can do. Tell him he will be doing you a favour. You 
have been so good to liim ! I like to believe gratitude is 
one of his good qualities. Besides his own interest may be 
held a security for you ; I am told he has nothing of his 
own, and must keep his situation. . . . Ask him to go with 
you to Mass every Sunday," he added, emphasising each 
word ; " of course he will not refuse you this mark of defer- 
ence and affection." 

" You do not know him," she answered, shaking her head 
once more. " He worships flowers and his liberty." 

" Hi8 heart is free," thought M. Coulevreux, *' but I fear 
her 8 is not." 

And he went on, frowning: "What you call liberty 
15 
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seems to me an open revolt against the Divine Law. Say 
rather he is full of pride, and pride is never a virtue." 

Then, with decision : " This proud heart must give in 
or go I " 

She was utterly dismayed. Yes, misfortune had just 
come into her house. And what a misfortune, that very one 
she had always most feared, and had employed all her 
woman's diplomacy to avert and keep away. She recalled 
tlie happiness of the years that had vanished and would 
never return, all that Silvere had taught her, the first plant 
that, to help her, he had painted under her eyes, how he got 
ready her brushes and palettes, the long evenings they had 
spent together and which had seemed to her so short, the 
adorations they had in common, their talks which were al- 
ways so serious and so full of a secret charm, the amusing 
hastinesses of this young master, who demanded prompti- 
tude in comprehending him, and the care he had always 
taken never to overstep his respect for her, and the impa- 
tience she had caused him by the slowness of her wits. 
The future frightened her. What a void I What a desert I 
Truly it was hard upon her. After so long distrusting him 
and herself as well, she had felt, without possibility of doubt, 
an increasing attraction for his personality, for his peculiar- 
ities, his reasons, his person, and sometimes the sound of his 
voice made her tremble. This woman, " sans peur et sans 
reproche'^ had had no thought of defending herself. She 
had reassured herself by saying : " I am fifty years of age, 
he is only thirty ; this young man who supplies the wants 
of my intellect, and whose voice thrills my heart, might be 
my son." She loved him innocently, but she loved him 
enough to fear she might love him too much. Through him 
she had learnt to know at the same time the joys of a pure- 
minded attachment and of a secret feeling of wrong- 
doing .... Now she must give it all up. Yes, it was hard 
upon her. Had she then been so guilty ? She was always 
rigid in her self-control, severe with herself, and continually 
on guard over her feelings, and he had guessed nothing. 
She remembered having read that an old nun who once re- 
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solved to give all her goods to the poor, had kept a little 
garden that she loved, and that getting grace at the very- 
last she consented after long struggles to give up the key of 
her garden, which was the key of her heart. It seemed to 
her the nun's fate was less hard than her own, that there is 
less suffering involved in sacrificing one garden to God, 
than in sacrificing to Him one's gardener. 

M. de Coulevreux respected her mournful reverie. After 
a long silence she roused herself, looked at him fixedly, and 
read on his delicately-featured face, which at this moment 
was both cold and severe in its beauty, that he had come to 
her house resolved to deal her this blow, that his decision 
was irrevocable, that he would grant her nothing, not even 
a respite. 

" You wish it ? " she asked, in the tone of the condemned 
speaking to his executioner. 

" I wish it," he replied, in tones so firm and imperious 
that Mme. Limies, if she had been present at this conference, 
would have doubted no longer the possibility of joining to 
a talent for insinuation, the power of commanding. " Don't 
be tragic about it," he went on. "If it's your humanity 
that makes you hate to dismiss M. Sauvagin, you can soften 
his disgrace by being generous to him. I will take charge 
of the rest : and I undertake at all costs to find you before 
two days have elapsed a skilled gardener, of exemplary 
character, who will have all the virtues this unbeliever has, 
and perhaps those he has not." 

She knew his arm was long, that he was mixed up with 
many things, that his bare drawing-room, where more than 
one marriage had been arranged, served upon occasion as a 
registry office. Still his offer seemed such a mockery to her 
that she replied with a quiver in her voice : 

" Please don't take the trouble. One of his subordinates 
is an intelligent workman, I will try to educate him." 

The Christian was growing resigned, the woman avenged 
herself : " There are men," she said, " who cannot be re- 
placed : only regretted." 

He felt she was defying him, and filled with secret anger. 
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fixed on her his eagle eyes, which could pierce souls and 
overpower the will: she could not withstand their angry- 
flash; but bowed liunibly before it, and without saying a 
word, mutely implored forgiveness. 

He rose with folded arms : 

*' Madame," he exclaimed, " God is less jealous of the 
idols to whicli we sacrifice in the light of day, than of those 
we worship in the hidden depths of our heart." 

As he went out, the idol-breaker, satisfied with his vic- 
tory, caught sight of the unconscious rival he had just got 
rid of in the distance. He was seized with an impulse of 
sincere pity : 

" Poor boy I " he thought ; " he has no idea of what is in 
store for him." 

When, two hours later, Silvere and Mme. de Rins were 
dining tete-a-tete together, he was struck with her melan- 
choly look, her long silences distressed him. He asked if 
she were not well : she answered neither yes nor no. He 
thought she had received some bad news ; but he had not 
the least little idea that he could be in any way connected 
with her gloom. They went into the drawing-room for cof- 
fee, as they did every evening ; but contrary to her usual 
custom she sat down in a low arm-chair near the fireplace, 
as far as possible from the lamp, whose light, screened by a 
pink shade, did not reach her face. Her unhappiness wished 
to be in shadow, and when she had a hard task to perform, 
she preferred that no one could see from her face what she 
was feeling. She wanted to get it over at once, say imme- 
diately what she had been condemned to say. Diplomacy, 
management, artifices of rhetoric, nothing could alter her 
inevitable destiny. She felt herself caught in a vice : what 
was the use of prolonging her torture ? 

*' Monsieur Sauvagin," she suddenly said, " what would 
you say to me if I were to ask you henceforth to go with 
me every Sunday to Mass ? " 

He stood speechless ; of all the things that might have 
happened, this was what he had least expected. As if he 
had wanted to make sure it was she who was speaking, and 
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to know what her face could tell him, he lifted for a mo- 
ment the shade off the lamp ; he saw the comtesae was 
deadly white, and that her teeth were set. Evidently it 
was a serious^ matter. Controlling his emotion : 

" If you were to ask me, Madame, or, which in this case 
would be the same thing, if you were to order me to go to 
Mass every Sunday, I should reply you had waited for a 
very long time before making this request ; that in addition, 
nothing of the kind had ever been stipulated between us ; 
that so far you have respected my doubts as I have respected 
your religion. I think I have told you that I am not an un- 
believer on principle, and that I have no animosity against 
the church and its dogmas. There are enigmas for which I 
have renounced the hope of finding a solution ; we are sur- 
rounded by mysteries which I have had neither the leisvire 
nor the inclination to enquire into, and I may add that of 
all the explanations of the universe that have been given, 
materialism has always seemed to me the most insufficient 
and the most foolish. We must be prepared for everything ; 
it may happen that one day my rather vague beliefs, and natu- 
ral religion will satisfy me no longer. If I should change, I 
shall not have to be shown my way by the Church, I shall 
take it of my own free will ; I shall never accept my initia- 
tive from any one else in any matter of conscience, and I do 
not mean that anybody shall have the right to suspect me 
of attending chmxjh under constraint, or from hypocrisy, or 
from self-interest .... Indeed, Madame, your request more 
than surprises me, and I am tempted to believe you are act- 
ing on some one else's suggestion .... Yes, Madame, it 
was you who spoke, but I thought I recognised the voice of 
another." 

Suddenly he had an inspiration, and exclaimed : 

" I see what it is : there's an ugly little plot on hand. 
This afternoon I saw Mme. Limies coming out of M. de 
Coulevreux's villa, and two hours later M. Coulevreux was 
here. The blow has come from La Figui^re ; M. Trayaz is 
avenging himself, and you are his instrument." 

** Say rather his victim," she replied dully. This kind 
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word failed to touch him : for the moment he had a heart of 
stone. 

" Ah, yes, they vowed to get me sent away from here, and 
the order for expulsion coming to you from a man whom 
you could refuse nothing . . . ." 

" You know," she interrupted, " that you might stay with 
me all your life if you chose, and if you were less obsti- 
nate . . . ." 

He interrupted in his turn : 

" You are like my uncle," he said, with a forced laugh. 
" It's my fate : I am offered conditions I cannot accept, and 
when I refuse them, it's my unfortunate character that's at 
fault." 

She was on the point of congratulating herself that he 
was hard and imjust : it seemed to her she would regret him 
less. But the suffering in his eyes touched her, and she 
turned away hers. 

" You have promised ? " he went on. 

" I have promised." 

*' And you have appointed my successor ? " 

" You will have no successor." 

" When do you wish me to go ? " 

*' Do what you please, take your own time." 

" I will go to-morrow." 

And wishing her good-night he left her to go and shut 
himself up in his summer-house, where he spent the whole 
night in packing up his books, his clothes, his collections 
and albums. 

Next morning she sent for him to settle his accounts 
with him. His sleepless night had not softened his temper 
and his wrath : he moved brusquely, his voice was haughty. 
She told him he had a right to some compensation: he 
stopped her at her first word, declaring he only wanted what 
was strictly due. She insisted ; he retorted : 

" Perhaps it's the Christian idea that injustice is atoned 
for by an alms, but it is not mine : I accept no one's alms, 
and I remember injustices." 

She was grieved : ** Please don't let us say good-bye like 
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this," she said. "Eemember all the past, what you have 
been to me, what I have tried to be to you . . . ." 

*'In everything else, the proverb tells us to judge of 
things by their endings, and you will allow, Madame, that 
this is a bad ending." 

Then he saw this woman, who never wept, in tears, and 
he felt he had been unjust; that she was more unhappy 
than himself ; that she was suffering cruelly for her pious 
obedience, to refuse which would have seemed to her to put 
her soul in danger. Taking her two hands, the long pale 
hands he had taught the art of painting, he pressed his lips 
to them with deepest respect. A slight flush suffused her 
cheeks, she murmured : 

" I am more generous than you, I accept your alms." 

He gave her no reply, and after telling her he would send 
for his things before evening, left her. She went with him 
to the door, which opened on to the terrace. Motionless on 
the threshold, she watched him disappear. A few months 
before, in the Rockies, M. Trayaz had had a vision of his 
own youth in the person of a little squat gold-digger. Mme. 
de Rins watched hers, or the little that was still left to her, 
depart forever with an extraordinary young man, who wor- 
shipped flowers and his pride. She felt older by twenty 
long years. It was all over with her silent romance. A 
jealous God, who requires us to mortify ourselves, had burnt 
up everything, consumed everything in her heart, indignant 
that there should yet be in it a green comer where the birds 
still sang occasionally. Yet, before he opened the gate, Sil- 
vere turned round to give a last look at the garden which 
was no longer his. He saw that a tall-stemmed flower had 
broken away from its support and was drooping its head ; 
he went back, knelt reverently before it, and tied it up 
again. Then he went forth, never to return. 

" They are right," said Mme. de Rins, under her breath, 
thinking of a jealous God and the Marquis of Coulevreux, 
** they are right, I loved him too much." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The blow was as heavy as it had been unexpected, and it 
took Silvere several days to recover. When he had got 
over his first stunned sensation, he ascertained that spite of 
some big bruises, he had suffered no fractures. Economical, 
and as wise as the proverbial ant, he had managed during 
the last few years to put away several thousands of francs. 
He could take time to turn round, could even afford to wait 
a little, and engaged three small rooms on the fourth floor 
of a house in the Rue de Portalet for the next six months. 
While he was busy over settling himself there with all his 
belongings, he did much speculating and reasoning over this 
new turn of affairs. 

" I ought not to complain," he said to himself. " I should 
have begun to rust, if I had stayed on much longer with 
Mme. de Rins ; living in luxury, with no fears for the mor- 
row, and everything assured, I was beginning to suffer from 
too much ease and comfort. My body was free, but my 
mind was in prison. My time was being stolen, I had to do 
a hundred things in no wise connected with botany. In the 
end I should have become a sort of agent, an honest Suc- 
quier, if it is possible to use the two words together, and 
what is worse, as one can grow accustomed to anything, I 
should never have known how I had fallen. I have lost 
my pillow and my feather-bed ; now I am condemned to a 
life of effort, anxiety and suffering. In turning me out of 
my humble paradise, my dear uncle, though he little sus- 
pects it, has done me a great service. He has roused all my 
ambition once more : I will prove to him that misfortune, 
which enervates the feeble, fortifies those who are truly 
courageous, and that despots wreaking their revenge don't 
always realise what they are doing . . . You are a dog that 
has been thrown into the water ; swim, my boy I " 

What was he to do ? He decided without hesitation on 
the course that seemed to him the wisest, safest, and at the 
same time the most attractive ; it was to go as soon as possi- 
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ble to Paris and confide his difficulties to M. Martigne, for 
he counted on his old friend's counsel and assistance to 
help him out of his troubles. They corresponded regu- 
larly, and only quite recently the eminent academician 
had had occasion to tell Silvere how highly he esteemed 
him, and express gratitude for a service he had rendered 
him. Having undertaken to write a botany manual for the 
Ecole de Pharmacie, and being absorbed by more important 
work, he had contented himself with sketching an outline 
of the book, and sending this rough draught on to Silvere, 
begging him to look it over, and alter it if he thought neces- 
sary. Silvere had revised it altogether, added some entire 
chapters, and M. Martigne, after careful examination, wrote 
to him: 

*' Well done, my young friend I I have just sent our 
book to the printer's. The best and most original work in 
my manual is not mine : I shall say so in my preface." 

Impatient as he was to breathe the air of Paris, Silvere 
had to put off his departure for some days. Mme. Verlaque 
and her daughter were away, at the time of his rupture with 
Mme. de Pins, on a week's visit to relations. He would 
have to give them an account of it all, and dreaded the per- 
formance. He knew perfectly well that after his sudden 
dismissal, he could not for a moment be looked on as an 
eligible son-in-law ; but he felt certain of obtaining without 
much delay a situation at a salary capable of supporting a 
young married couple, who loved each other so dearly the 
hardest crust shared together would be delicious. He swore 
it on his honour, his will and his love. Wonld he succeed 
in making Mme. Verlaque share his proud confidence ? She 
was not easy to deal with ; he knew he would find her hard 
to convince. 

" And above all," he thought, " I must be careful not to. 
bring M. Trayaz's name into this affair, or anything I say 
about it. If she suspected it was he who had played me this 
black trick, that he is henceforth my mortal enemy, and I 
have nothing to hope from Mm, she would evict me without 
pity, and all would be at an end between us." 
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Towards the end of the week he was told that Mme. Ver- 
laque would be back the next day by the midday train, and 
at two o'clock he was with her. He was spared the trouble 
of telling her his disgrace : bad news travels fast, and between 
the station and the door of her house she had met two i)er- 
sons eager to inform her that the Comtesse de Bins had fallen 
out with M. Sauvagin and sent him away. 

" Well I " she cried, before he could get out a word, " you 
have been at your usual tricks again I I confess to you, 
frankly, though I flatt^ced myself that by this I knew you, 
I never expected this second outbreak .... But tell me 
what you have been up to. Whatever have you been 
doing ? " 

He explained as well as he could. She rolled her eyes 
as if calling Heaven to witness what violence she was doing 
herself in listening to this absurd tale without twisting the 
narrator's neck. 

" Would it have been such a fearful penance for you to 
go to Mass every Sunday ? You are not only strange, ab- 
surd, odd ; to put it mildly you are an Iroquois I " 

He explained his motives, but she could not understand 
him. 

"All I can pretend to understand," she said, "is that 
there are consciences over-ready to be shocked, and scruples 
which bring their man straight to the work house." 

And yet, though she was dying to do so, she did not 
break with him. She was furious with him, his explana- 
tions and his behaviour seemed perfectly pitiable to her, 
but still he was in her eyes the nephew of an enormously 
rich uncle who persisted in caring for him very much, and 
in spite of consequently an excellent match. So she thought 
at least, and had she known M. Trayaz was at the bottom 
of all this mischief, she was shrewd enough to conclude 
that certain proceedings are compatible with certain senti- 
ments, that this might be a case of whom he loveth he 
chasteneth. 

" You might go on arguing till to-morrow," she told him, 
" but you would not convince me. Don't let us hear any 
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more about it, but do me the honour of telling me your 
plans for the future, for I like to think you have some." 

He told her of his project, and this time she understood 
better, but was equally perplexed. She knew that Paris is a 
place where a man, if he has plenty of go, can secure many 
a good thing : she thought Silvere had go ; but what was to 
be expected from a man who held his conscience an ines- 
timable treasure and would not allow any one to meddle 
with it ? He spoke to her of M. Martigne and his Manual 
of Botany : it was the part of his discourse that produced 
the most effect. 

" Evidently," she thought, " he is a thoroughly scientific 
man, and has undeniable talent ; but he will invest it at a 
rate of one per cent at the utmost. The Iroquois have a 
valuable faculty for working and selling at a loss. Hap- 
pily, I am here to look after him." 

" Heaven grant," she replied, " that your hopes are not 
mere fancies, and that M. Martigne has as warm and reli- 
able a friendship for you as you imagine he has. But it is 
never well to build upon sand .... And you must be quick 
and get settled somehow. I believe you are really in love ; 
you can imagine pretty well how your marriage will be 
put off from month to month until you have found some 
new post." 

And she said in prose «what Corneille has said in verse : 
" Sors vainqueur d/un combat dont Chim^ne est le prix ! " 

The minute he had gone, she tried her great remedy. 
A long letter to M. Trayaz. She told him of Silvere's ill- 
luck, his determination to go and seek his fortune in Paris, 
and of his reliance on M. Martigne's help. She confided to 
him her own painful anxiety. Could she give up her 
daughter to such a hot-headed young fellow, who was 
always in some difficulty, and o'f whose future she began to 
feel the gravest doubts ? By a skilfully managed transition, 
she edged in a few words of her difficulties with the historic 
villa. As she had been unable to let it, she had made up 
her mind to sell at a loss : and had been offered a hundred 
thousand francs for it by a Eussian ; but at the moment of 
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completing the bargain, he had altered his mind, and she 
had lost this excellent opportunity. Then she returned to 
her first theme, to insinuate in a passage whose wording she 
considered more carefully than any other part of her letter, 
that there was in this world an omnipotent being, a magi- 
cian who, by a stroke of his magic wand, could make living 
water flow from the most arid rock, convert deserts into 
green pastures, and the griefs of a mother into perfect fe- 
licity. She added a post-script : " Your poor little daughter, 
who tells me to send you her love, is very sad and unhappy : 
I cannot make up my mind whether I ought to advise her 
to think no more of a young man she loves so much that 
she only sees his very unusual merits, and forgets his dan- 
gerous faults." 

She read her letter through once more, was delighted 
with it, and hastened to post it. The same evening, Silvere, 
who was going to start very early next morning, came to 
say good-bye. She went to the extremes of forbearance in 
allowing liini five minutes' conversation with her daughter 
alone. 

*'Cah you truly and honestly," he asked Ameline, "say 
you still care a little for the Iroquois ? " 

She gave him her invariable answer : 

" I told you I love peace, and you quarrel with every one." 

*' Ah, no, you are making a mistake : it's everybody else 
quarrelling with me just now. But what does it matter ? 
Happiness, my real happiness, means you, and if only you 
will be faithful to me, I am ready to maintain that every- 
thing is for the best in the best possible of worlds, and that 
even rogues are worthy men." 

He said it with so much passion even her indolence was 
affected by his words. 

" It costs you then so much to go to church ? You know 
you'll have to go, to get married to me." 

" I'll go for that, most willingly. I can't bear to do any- 
thing under constraint ; but when love is concerned, I could 
do anything, nothing is hard for me, and obedience is 
sweet." 
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" Not always. If you had kept your promise to me, you 
would not now be at war with your uncle." 

" Let us forget the past," he exclaimed, " and think only 
of the future. What need have I of my uncle and his 
millions ? I have will, I have legs and arms, I belong to 
the race of the ambitious and strong-willed ; I will succeed, 
I swear to you, and win you a lot worthy of you .... But 
do you know what a woman must do to double a man's 
powers for him ? She sits down with head bent down to 
him and eyes fixed on his, and tells him softly, oh so softly : 
* Iroquois, I love you, and will love you always I " 

The lymphatic, passive girl of the South, with her long 
drawn, sleepy speech, ended at last by warming up to the 
game. Whatever else he might be, Silvere was, after all, 
the man she liked best of all men ; for if others admired 
her, and told her so, he was the only one who had spoken 
to her of love, and when he spoke, it was with a music that 
went to her heart ; as she was not ungrateful by natiu'e, 
there were times when this flute-player who gave her such 
unknown sensations, made her love him as passionately, as 
tenderly as it was possible for her to love anything. She 
did his bidding ; sat down and with head bent down to him 
looked at him fixedly. 

" You love the madman ? " he said. 

" Yes." 

'' And will love him all his life ? " 

" All his life." 

In his delight, he was just about to seal by another kiss 
their treaty of peace and eternal alliance ; but Mme. Ver- 
laque suddenly reappeared, and there could be no question 
of kissing in her presence : she knocked the cup from his 
lips. Some minutes later they were saying good-bye, and 
as Mme. Verlaque took him down to the door she told him 
she should want to hear from him often, but at the same 
time gave him to understand he must accept her as his let- 
ter-box ; if he had any very special message for Ameline, 
she would undertake to deliver it faithfully. He did not par- 
ticularly relish this arrangement, but was in a mood when it 
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seemed hardly possible to him to complain of anything, 
when one swallows the fly with the honey it is drowned in. 
When he awoke on the morrow he fancied he could hear a 
soft, sweet voice murmuring in his ear : " For all your life I 
for all your life I " 

Mme. Verlaque passed the next few days in extreme 
anxiety. In her impatience to hear from M. Trayaz, the 
postal delivery and the postman were her one waking 
thought. She was beginning to lose hope when one morn- 
ing there came to visit her a stout, red-faced man, with 
whom she was already acquainted. M. Trayaz, who did not 
care for writing, had sent her his agent. M. Sucquier wore 
a tall grey hat, a coat of very fine cloth, a white waist-coat, 
and a sky blue necktie ; in his buttonhole was a flower, but 
he looked all the uglier for this decoration. Still the sight 
of his pimply face overjoyed Mme. Verlaque. The inter- 
view began on his part with an air of much gravity and 
mystery ; after he had seated himself in an arm-chair, 
whose springs he made all creak at once; after he had 
opened his silver snuff-box, taken a pinch, coughed, breathed 
hard, and beaten the bush to exasperate her impatience, he 
came to the point at last, and said, in the familiar tone he 
used to everyone, except the powerful man who employed 
him : 

*' I am bringing you some news, Madame, which will not 
fail to please you. You told M. Trayaz you were anxious to 
sell your house : he would not be sorry to have a small place 
in Hyeres ; so he gave me orders to examine your villa : on 
my report he has decided to buy it, and has told me to in- 
form you that, in consideration of your position and the in- 
terest you derive from the property, he offers you two hun- 
dred thousand francs for it, payable on the appointed day, 
and in any shape the present owner prefers." 

Mme. Verlaque's heart dilated. But as she never cared 
to express gratitude, she ventured to say that on these con- 
ditions she would be selling her house at cost price. She got 
nothing by this but a setting down. 

*' I don't know what it cost," M. Sucquier told her in his 
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most caustic tone, " but I know that in its present state, I 
wouldn't give sixty thousand francs for it." 

She speedily beat a retreat, praised M. Trayaz for his gen- 
erosity, and declared that there are friendships it is impossi- 
ble to prize too highly. 

" We are agreed, then, chdre madame. Only . . ." 

" Ah, yes," she said smiling, *' I thought M. Trayaz never 
did anything for nothing." 

" You are a clever woman, and are quite right in your 
conjecture. What M. Trayaz wants from you is that in 
everything that concerns your daughter's marriage, you 
will transfer your rights over her to him, that you will for- 
mally give her up to him .... 1 have astonished you, chdre 
madame f " 

" More than I can say, cher monsieur ! " 

" Believe me there is no need to be alarmed, and we are 
doing it all for your good. Although he is very much dis- 
pleased with his nephew, M. Trayaz persists in taking a 
great interest in him. Why is he so foolish about this boy ? 
It's an old man's whim I can't undertake to explain." 

At these words he rubbed his cheek as if to get rid of the 
traces of a blow that still lingered there. 

" In short," he went on, " this most good-natured uncle 
is ready to be reconciled to his nephew, but on condition 
that the ungrateful fellow will humble himself to him. 
Would it not be a splendid way of taming him, to get from 
you the right to dispose of your daughter's hand, and thus 
be able to say to this hare-brained youtb: * I will give her 
to the man that pleases me best : do your best to please me I ' 
Besides this, you will understand, Madame, what advantages 
will result to you from this strange caprice. M. Trayaz be- 
comes to a certain extent responsible for Mile. Verlaque's 
future. If he gives her to his nephew, you may be sure he 
will give her a dot ; if he refuse her to him, he will feel 
bound to find another husband for her, and the dot will be 
larger still." 

There was no need of explaining to her what would be 
the advantages of this combination, which seemed to her 
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most promising, and she declared that without taking time 
to think over the matter, she would agree at once willingly 
to the arrangement proposed to her. 

" That's right," pursued M. Sucquier. " Only . . ." 

*' Another only ? " she interrupted again. " This time I 
begin to feel anxious." 

*' M. Trayaz wishes, chere madame, that until M. Sau- 
vagin's return, your daughter should go and live as a host- 
age at La Figuiere, and I swear to you she will be treated 
like a queen there." 

"I believe you," answered Mme. Verlaque, who had 
suddenly grown thoughtful ; " but if I authorise M. Trayaz 
to do what he will with my daughter's hand, what differ- 
ence does it make to him if she lives with him or with 
me ? " 

*' Ah ! you do not know him yet. He is a man of active 
imagination, who is bored and wants to find a cm^ for his 
boredom. What would you have ? he has a love for visible 
signs, for the symbols which speak to the eyes, and even a 
taste for theatrical effect. On his return from Paris, M. 
Sauvagin rushes to your house .... * Where is she then ? ' 
And you tell him, ' You need not look for her here, you 
would never find her ; your uncle has carried her off from 
me ; you must demand her from him.* What a blow for 
him ! What will he not imagine ? M. Trayaz sees him al- 
ready frantically making for La Figuiere, and throwing 
himself at his feet. Though my lord and master is not 
especially learned in matters historical, he has probably 
heard of Pope Gregory VII and a certain German emperor 
who had to perform an amende honorable at Canossa. I 
don't suppose he will require M. Sauvagin to spend a night 
in the snow in his shirt ; there is not often any snow in the 
Var in the month of April. But he'll devise something for 
him ; when one is bored, one must have amusement, get 
rid of the fog somehow .... Don't spoil his little pleas- 
ures ! " 

She grew more and more thoughtful, and objections oc- 
curred one after another to her mind. 
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" Monsieur Sucquier," she said, " I am very anxious to 
sell my house, but I am much more anxious about my 
daughter's reputation. She is the first of my affections . . . ." 

*' And, between ourselves," he insinuated, ** we sometimes 
do business with our affections." 

She took no notice of his impertinent remark, but went 
on drily : 

*' I confess to you that, to send her alone like this into a 
strange house .... If I were with her it would be a dif- 
ferent thing . . . ." 

*' It would be quite a different thing, madame. What- 
ever pleasure M. Trayaz might find in your society, the little 
scene he is preparing would lose its flavour, and he would 
resent your distrust. Why, you seem to think you are 
sending Mile. Ameline to a bachelor's house, that she will 
have no other companionship than that of an old bachelor. 
You are quite mistaken, madame, as you will see. She 
will find all M. Trayaz's relations there, among whom, if I 
am any judge of things, are three ladies of the very best 
society, and a very charming young girl, Mile. Huguette 
Lejail. She will enjoy herself : there are all kinds of gay 
doings this year at La Figuiere. M. Trayaz has grown 
wonderfully young again since his last voyage to America. 
Once or twice every week we have big dinners, acting, 
concerts, charades, tableaux-vivants, all kinds of things. 
Your daughter's life hitherto has been sober enough : let 
her have her fling, and, be assured, she will be as much re- 
spected as cared for. I was forgetting to tell you that 
M. Trayaz, who, since his rejuvenescence, has generally 
introduced some bit of childishness into everything he 
undertakes, wants to arrange a surprise for his guests, a 
little fete in which the principle role will be given to the 
most lovely girl in Provence ... In fact, he is very much 
bent on this ! as a friend I advise you to think twice before 
disappointing him." ^ 

When the owner of a priceless picture is asked to send 

it to an exhibition, he is divided between his desire of 

showing it to the world, and so covering himself with 
16 
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glory, and his fear that this chef d'oeuvre, which is worth 
a fortune, may be returned into his hand, deteriorated, 
spoiled by some irreparable injury. Mme. Verlaque ex- 
perienced tlie same perplexity ; for some moments she was 
silent, then : 

"M. Sucquier, may I speak to you with perfect con- 
fidence ? " 

" Why, certainly, cMre madame, I flatter myself I am 
a good judge of faces, and the very first time I saw you it 
seemed to me that you and I were made to understand each 
other. I have proved this to you by explaining everything 
to you as I have done, with a freedom of speech and an ab- 
solute frankness I don't allow myself with everybody." 

" Cher monsieur^ if I must confess all, I fear M. Trayaz 
may admire my daughter too much." 

" And you conclude that he may be tempted to take her 
himself." 

In his turn he paused, and rolling his snuff-box between 
his fingers, seemed to hesitate about going further. He de- 
cided at last to risk every tiling. 

*' I was charged with a message to you, and so far you 
have had to deal with the ambassador from M. Trayaz. 
Now, madame, M. Sucquier is speaking for himself, in his 
own name ; do him the honour of listening to him. Every- 
thing is possible. Mon Dieu ! yes, it might happen that M. 
Trayaz, who grows younger every day, may fall head over 
ears in love with your daughter ! . . . . What a terrible 
thing if she should marry him and his millions ! " 

Mme. Verlaque felt as if the world was turning round 
her. She was so agitated that M. Sucquier seemed to be a 
great distance ofl' and looked a mere speck to her ; he only 
gradually resumed his proper dimensions. As soon as she 
had recovered from her violent emotion : 

" Ah ! " said she, " there are happinesses so perfect we 
dare not wish for them. But, as you say, everything is pos- 
sible. Might there not also happen . . . . ? " 

*' No," he interrupted peremptorily, " you are needlessly 
alarming yourself. If ever M. Trayaz should pay your 
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daughter attention, it will be in the most straightforward 
way. Believe me, with the exception of M. Sauvagin, whom 
we shall not have much difficulty in ousting, since he is 
bent on doing it for himself, my august patron is very little 
disposed to make happy his heirs presumptive, whom he sus- 
pects of waiting impatiently for his death. Well preserved 
as he is, if his heart were touched, I should not be surprised . 
if he played them the trick of getting married before their 
very eyes, and presenting them with a rosy, fresh little heir 
of his own. Would you object ? " 

She was seized with a fresh attack of giddiness and passed 
her handkerchief over her moist brow. Compared to this 
vision she was feasting on, all those she had hitherto 
cherished seemed to her as nothing ; she saw in her own 
mind an immense cask hooped with gold, that a little plump 
woman, who strongly resembled herself, had just been 
broaching ; she drew and drew, and the cask never grew 
empty. 

" Let us see where we are," pursued M. Sucquier, pulling 
himself up in his arm-chair. " I assure you and declare to 
you that at present M. Trayaz has only the most fatherly 
feelings for your daughter, an old man's friendship for a 
girl ; and that his idea is to give her to his nephew. My 
idea, of which I will not breathe a word to her is, that if 
Mile. Ameline knows how to go to work .... Is she 
clever ? has she tact, skill ? " 

" Unhappily she doesn't know the meaning of the words." 

" Is she manageable, at least ? " 

" It's her principal characteristic." 

" Well, if I have been so happy as to gain your confi- 
dence, tell her, command her to be entirely governed by my 
advice .... You rely, I hope, on my experience and good 
faith ? " 

" Can you doubt it ? " she said. " If what we want should 
happen, if the uncle were to substitute himself for the 
nephew, you would be thoroughly avenged for the insult of- 
fered you by his impertinence." 

" Believe me, madame," he said, in his most hypocritical 
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voice, " I do not bear malice, and never invoke the god of 
vengeance in my prayers. ... If your utmost wishes 
should be fulfilled — mon Dieu ! there is no harm in a man's 
thinking of himself — I dare hope that he who has borne the 
burden and heat of the day will have his share of honours, 
and that beyond the great pleasure it is to me to serve you, 
you will ....'' 

She spared liim the embarrassment of finishing. *' Mon- 
sieur Sucquier, we are not ungrateful, my daughter and I." 

He slightly shrugged his shoulders, looked incredulous. 

" Besides," she added, ** our interests will answer to you 
for us ; we will undertake to do anything you wish. Do 
you not hold our fates in your hands ? " 

She had touched the right chord : he smiled pleasantly. 
." I have always," he said, *' loved the naked truth, bare and 
unadorned." 

Then, rising: "We have been losing our way in the 
Seventh Heaven ; let us come back to earth, if you please. 
In a few days M. Trayaz will send you a maid who is to 
wait on your daughter altogether and to fetch her to La 
Figuiere." 

She bowed her acquiescence and twice shook the hand 
Silvere had refused to touch. The rest of the day she spent 
in a kind of intoxication. Her whole body was tingling 
with joy ; her head felt too small to contain her hopes, and 
like a tree that is weighed down by the abundance of its 
fruit, she could hardly bear the burden of her happiness and 
her dreams. 

She only vouchsafed the briefest explanations to her 
daughter, telling her M. Trayaz felt a great affection for 
her, and wanted to have " his charming daughter " under 
his own roof for some time, and that there are invitations 
it is impossible to refuse. Ameline grew pale with fright : 
Mme. Verlaque told her her future was at stake, and she 
would enjoy herself very much at La Figuiere. She added 
that M. Sucquier was a worthy and excellent man, who de- 
lighted to watch over young girls and help them when they 
were in difficulties. 
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The next day she sent for the best milliner and most skil- 
ful dressmaker in Hyeres, and set to work to procure her 
daughter a suitable outfit. She gave her a gold medallion, 
and a pearl bracelet she had saved from her own shipwreck. 
On the day arranged, Virginie — that was the name of the 
maid M. Trayaz had engaged for Ameline — came to fetch 
her. Mme. Verlaque went with her to the railway station, 
and advised her once again to take M. Sucquier for her con- 
fidant and counsellor. This advice, administered in the 
most solemn tone, surprised Ameline very much. She was 
not in the secrets of the divine powers ; and had no idea 
what mighty hopes were founded on her beauty. 

Her heart was full, and long after her mother was out of 
sight, she continued to gaze in the direction in which she 
had disappeared. She had been told, and told repeatedly, 
that M. Sucquier was the most reliable of confidants. She 
would have to confide in him then, and ask his advice ? 
All this alarmed her very much. La Figuiere seemed to 
her a terrible place, where she would have problems to 
solve, decisions to make, where sphinxes would ask inno- 
cent young girls riddles, to which they could find no an- 
swer. And her mother would not be there, this mother 
who knew everything and in whose eyes she read what she 
was to do. 

Happily, though she was easily frightened, it was not 
difficult to reassure her : with the least little authority over 
her, it was simple enough to agitate or calm her. Virginie 
was a very coaxing person, and soon won upon her enough 
with her insinuating ways to persuade her she was doing 
wrong in making herself unhappy with these needless 
alarms, that there was nothing to be afraid of at La Figuiere, 
which she would find a very comfortable house, where 
every one would try to make her happy and at home. She 
learnt from this civil, obliging girl who never stopped talk- 
ing, but always said something worth listening to, what a 
big entertainment M. Trayaz was giving that very evening, 
and what was the role he meant her to play in it. The role 
was one she liked. She had no talent for conversation ; but 
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birds love to sing : and singing was her natural language. 
M. Trayaz, who always knew everything there was to be 
known, was not ignorant of her nightingale voice, and 
counted on this virtuosa to adorn an interlude with which 
he hoped to delight his guests. Virginie told her alsp that 
he was very anxious no one should know of her arrival, 
and what precautions he had taken to ensure her being 
brought into the house at night, and with the greatest 
mystery. 

It was an amazing novelty in her life : nothing like it 
had ever happened to her. This little plot, whose object 
she could not possibly guess, after at first alarming ended 
by amusing her. She was very submissive by nature, and 
resolved to take everything in good part, ending at last by- 
convincing herself that La Figuiere was no domain of ter- 
rors, but that she could live there in peace, and that, thanks 
to the devoted friendship and good advice of a maid who 
had completely won her confidence, she would avoid the 
mischances, false steps, dangerous encounters, and harsh 
looks she had feared. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The agent had spoken truly ; the old pear-tree that had 
been thought dead had suddenly grown green again. At 
intervals, on certain days, M. Trayaz was another man. He 
felt it himself, and attributed the honour of the change to 
the pair of twins, who had delighted him, and with whom 
he had had such good talks, and still more to the recalcitrant 
nephew he was promising himself to reduce to obedience. 
If his withered face had grown brighter, his gloomy, cold 
eyes more genial, still his heart was no tenderer. To the 
more important reasons he had assigned for wanting Mile. 
Ameline Verlaque to come to him was added another that 
M. Sucquier had not mentioned : he loved to harass his 
family. He was preparing a disagreeable surprise for it in 
the month of May, in the person of three American ladies 
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he was expecting to visit him ; but he did not mean to wait 
till then for an opportunity of tormenting them with pain- 
ful emotions. He had a more remarkable talent than any- 
one else in the world for keeping his family on the rack. 

There was always at La Figuiere some favourite or other. 
For some time now it had been Mile. Huguette who had 
held the first place in the master's good graces ; there was 
no question anjr longer of competition, she triumphed, 
reigned, throned it over them all. She had only to wish, 
everything was granted at once. Her great-uncle seemed 
to have opened an unlimited account for all her whims : 
chiffons, jewels, he showered presents upon her ; gave her 
authority to order as she pleased all the entertainments and 
festivities in his house, to take command of everything, 
even reprimand his servants, who were absolutely obedient 
to her. Sam himself, Sam the privileged, announced one 
fine day in the servants' room, that this pretty and artful 
little lady was a witch, that she did what she liked with the 
old man, and that they would soon see something that 
would astonish them, sometMng extraordinary, phenomenal, 
stupendous. When they begged him to explain himself, he 
replied: 

" Not a word ! I know what I'm saying, though I " 

If Sam was astonished by this prodigious good luck, others 
were indignant over it. It cost Mme. de la Farlede appetite 
and sleep, and she grew visibly yellow. She carried her com- 
plaints to her mother, accusing her sister of having broken 
faith. Mme. Lejail answered with bitterness ; Mme. Limi^ 
tried in vain to soften things down, for a week they were 
not on speaking terms. Casimir was neither indignant nor 
astonished, but he only half liked it. He complained sev- 
eral times that his queen, whose head had been quite turned, 
was neglecting him, or treating him with arrogance. Still, 
on her good days she tried to console him for her f orgetful- 
ness and haughtiness. She was under the same obligations 
to him as an actress is to the author who creates her a part. 

Had he not helped her to win M. Trayaz's heart by com- 
posing charades and plays which had furnished her with an 
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opportunity for displaying her rare talents, her chance of 
shining so brilliantly, and gaining universal acclaim ? To 
atone for her ill-treatment of him, she went for long tan- 
dem rides with her jK)et, happy to show herself off to her 
uncle in the bicycling costume he had got for her from 
Paris, to make him admire her jacket, flannel chemisette, 
artistic collar, black satin tie, and zouave knickerbockers 
with their big, wide folds, tied round the Vaist by a sash, 
and falling over her calves in a puff. She wore marvellous 
corsets, which yielded to every movement, but there was no 
sign of them visible. The two break-neck riders went for 
wild rides together, tearing down the steepest hill-sides, and 
occasionally rolling into a ditch. Those were accidents which 
delighted Casimir infinitely. She reproached him with try- 
ing to bring them about, and of making the most of them, 
and made this the pretext for having nothing to do with 
him for a few days, after which she received him back into 
favour. 

This pretty young lady, who had just passed her eight- 
eenth birthday, deserved her good luck, but she erred by a 
natural intemperance in her use of it ; she was not satisfied 
with using, but abused. She took it for granted that if her 
uncle had been so long a time before doing her justice, 
henceforth he would be devoted to her, and allowed her- 
self to be so familiar with him, that when she had any- 
thing to request, from her tone it might have been in- 
ferred she was giving orders. He made no objection, let 
her go her way, and seemed to enjoy feeling the bit in his 
mouth. 

Since they had been living at La Figuiere under a regime 
of tolerance, and it had been made allowable to wear a vel- 
vet cap, keep relays of overcoats, and only taste those dishes 
suited to delicate stomachs, M. Lejail complained less. One 
day, exalted by her triumph, Huguette said to him : 

'* I am taming him, I have got him quite in hand and am 
breaking him in. It's at my orders now that we have fair 
weather or foul here." 

"Take care," he replied. "I only believe in his good 
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intentions when he is content to be moderately amiable. 
When this delightful old man, as you call him, becomes as 
sweet as honey, you may be sure he has got something or 
other in his head for annoying someone." 

"Mamma often tells you you are afraid of your own 
shadow." 

" Take warning by the experience of others. What has 
become of the two constellations that shone here for a little 
time with such radiance ? We have seen them grow pale, 
wane, and set." 

'* My two cousins were such fools." 

And she whispered in his ear : 

" Leave me to go my own way, and we will share with 
no one." 

He humbly took off his cap to her. . 

" You are a charming, ambitious girl," said he, " and I 
know what you are thinking. Your motto is Fouquet's, a 
squirrel with these words : * Quo non ascendam ? — Whither 
shall I not climb ? ' Louis XIV had the motto explained 
to him, and Fouquet was a ruined man. You'll get a fall I 
Happily you are as agile as a cat, you'll soon be up again 
and off faster than before." 

She made a bet with her uncle and won. When he 
asked her how he was to pay his debt, she told him they had 
given dinners at La Figuiere, soirees, and plays, but never a 
ball or a supper. So it was settled that a fortnight later they 
would give a ball, and she was charged to arrange every- 
thing, to order everything her own way, with full powers, 
carte blanche in every matter. For two weeks she was oc- 
cupied from morning to night with the preparations for her 
fete, which she meant to be a memorable one. The decora- 
tions within and without, the music, the supper, she meant 
every tiling to be perfect, and far surpassing the expectations 
of the public. It is easy to do things well when one has 
unlimited credit : but that is not all that is required, one 
must have ingenuity, much application, and be ready to 
descend to the minutest details. She had a good head, and 
forgot nothing, though she sent her orders to Toulon, Mar- 
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seilles, even to Paris. As grave as a politician meditating 
some great enterprise, and on whom rests a vast burden of 
responsibility, she gave herself all sorts of airs. She only- 
half listened to what was said, so that people had to repeat 
themselves for her benefit ; and at the same time, decided 
everything by lierself, shut up promptly any one who was 
impertinent enough to make suggestions, kept the inquisi- 
tive at a distance, and scorned the murmurs of the jealous. 

Mme. de la Farlede, who was at boiling point, ventured 
to hint one day to M. Trayaz that Huguette fancied herself 
the lady of La Figuiere, and behaved as though she were its 
owner. He replied sharply : 

*' Leave her alone : she's a very clever girl, is Huguette I 
Besides, why should you interfere ? It's her ball." 

She withdrew in despair. 

Huguette consulted no one about her list of invitations. 
In a short time they had made many friends : such is the 
powerful attraction of gold. The friends from Lyons had 
become habitues of the house, and to them had been added 
their friends, their friends' friends, and by degrees all the 
owners of villas in the neighbourhood, among whom were 
a well-known writer and a celebrated artist. Everybody 
was anxious to visit the lion at home and try his cuisine. 
Nothing was talked of but the perfect good taste of his un- 
ostentatious luxury, of the viands he offered his guests, 
which were just as delicate and refined as they were suc- 
culent, of the exquisite bouquet of his wines, of the mag- 
nificence of his solid, massive plate. The celebrated artist, 
who passed for the most refined of gourmands, had declared 
that La Figuiere was the only place he knew where the 
dishes were solid silver, and the table left nothing to be de- 
sired. There are boxes worth more than their contents : at 
La Figuiere the contents surpassed infinitely the box ; and 
snug and commodious as it was, whoever came for the first 
time into this bourgeois house, where no kind of display 
was allowed, was astonished at the splendid and royal hos- 
pitality he received there. No one knew it had been built 
by a churl who had vowed to live alone, and who had grown 
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sociable from necessity, from his urgent desire not to perish 
of ennui. 

Although her grandmother timidly remonstrated with 
her about doing so, Huguette's invitation cards ran: "M. 
Christophe Trayaz and Mile. Huguette Lejail, At Home, 
Monday, the 10th of April, 10 P. M. Dancing." She meant 
to send one to a young Englishman, a Mr. Homsby, and 
Casimir had a deadly quarrel with her in consequence. For 
some days he had been complaining to himseK that the un- 
grateful girl took no notice of him at all ; he was only wait- 
ing for an excuse to give vent to his feelings, and Mr. 
Homsby was the last straw. He was the younger son of a 
great English family, had been very ill, and had been sent 
to the south to complete his recovery: he had promptly 
completed it, and when he was not rowing, was always in 
the saddle, riding all over the mountains. Huguette had 
met him at the house of some neighboiu«, and he had been 
very attentive to her. From that day she had not ceased 
praising him to Casimir, extolling most provokingly the 
beauties of his face and form, his splendid carriage, rare 
merits, and the graces of his mind ; she pronounced him the 
most accomplished young man she had ever known. She 
made so much of him, Casimir grew to hate the insular 
youth. 

One morning, finding himseK alone with her : 
** Your grandmother," he said, *' has just told me some- 
thing so extraordinary I refuse to believe it." 

" What was the incredible thing she told you ? " 
'* She says you are going to invite Mr. Homsby to your 
ball. I am sure you will not do anything so unbecoming." 
" Why do you think it would be so unbecoming ? " 
" Mr. Homsby has not been introduced to my uncle, and 
you hardly know him at all." 

" I know him enough to know he is charming." 
" You are going out of the way to get snubbed. English- . 
men do not accept invitations to houses where they have 
not been introduced." 

" When Englishmen are travelling on the continent, they 
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are not so much slaves of etiquette, and always accept invi- 
tations if their givers are liked by them." 

" I tell you hell refuse." 

" I tell you he'll come, and I count on his coming more 
than I can say. I am told he is an admirable waltzer, and I 
am reckoning on him to lead the cotillon with me." 

This was too much, and in his rage he risked everything 
on one throw, which was a mistake. 

" You must choose between him and me," he said. " If 
Mr. Hornsby comes to your ball, I shall not." 

" Just as you please, we are all free agents." 

A few days later, Mr. Hornsby having written to Mile. 
Huguette Lejail that he had much pleasure in accepting hep 
kind invitation, Casimir pretended that urgent business 
called him to Aix, and left without any attempt on the 
part of Mile. Lejail to detain him. Her great prosperity 
was making her inhuman. 

On the evening of the 10th of April, by nine o'clock, she 
was under arms. Her dress, a mingling of white tulle and 
of satin, had come from one of the greatest dressmakers in 
Paris, and a workwoman from the establishment had been 
sent to try it on : the left side of the bodice fell in soft folds, 
the puff of the sleeves started from under an epaulette of 
flowers. Her hair, which was dressed high and very simply, 
was only adorned with a tiny spray of barbel flowers, whose 
clear blue set off to perfection the exquisite fairness of her 
locks. She went downstairs to make sure all her orders had 
been properly carried out : investigated drawing-rooms, din- 
ing-room, the illuminated garden, surveying everything with 
the eye of the master. She reviewed the orchestra which she 
had sent for from Marseilles and got together most careful- 
ly : piano, violins, violoncellos, wind instruments, all her 
musicians were specially selected. She meant M. Trayaz's 
toilette to be irreproachable ; inspected with severe scrutiny 
his dress coat, waist-coat, and gloves ; convinced him that 
his man had tied his white bow carelessly, and did it for him 
again herself. 

By ten o'clock people were beginning to arrive. The 
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guests were received at the door of the first drawing-room 
by a rejuvenated sexagenarian, and a pretty girl of eighteen 
who looked as though she was at home and doing the hon- 
ours of her own house. Some of the newest arrivals in the 
neighbourhood were quite taken in by her; one of them 
called her *' madame," to her great delight. Mr. Hornsby 
supposed that if she were not engaged already, she would 
be before long, that this ball was for the purpose of an- 
nouncing her engagement, and experienced the indefinable 
melancholy inspired always in a young man by the good 
fortune of an old one, for which the young man always 
consoles himself by wishing his ill-gotten gains may not 
prosper. Again and again Mme. Lejail was almost over- 
come by the warmth of her motherly feelings ; she trembled 
with pride and joy ; the ex-pref et found his daughter amaz- 
ing and began to doubt his own doubts ; Mme. de la Farlede 
in her bitterness had no longer the strength to conceal her 
mortification, and Sam, nudging the mattre d'hdtel, whis- 
pered in his ear : 

'' Didn't I tell you so ? " 

The whole evening through she was radiant, never a 
cloud came between her and her sun. It was not only that 
she was very pretty, and danced extremely well, but she felt 
she was being admired, all eyes told her so. She was the 
centre of everything, of all the attentions. Without sacri- 
ficing her duties to her pleasures, she would sometimes es- 
cape from her admirers to take a look into the room where 
some of the guests were playing at cards, or into the library, 
which was converted into a smoking room. She said to the 
players : " Are you having a good game ? I want every one 
to have a good time to-night." — And to the smokers : '* You 
won't mind having this window open ? I allow you to 
smoke, but not to smoke each other out." She scolded the 
indolent who stood about in doorways to talk horses and 
bicycling : " Don't you see those pretty girls who are wall- 
flowers over there ? I want every one to dance." And 
from time to time, she would give a word to the servants 
who were looking after the refreshments : "Remember my 
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orders ; I mean everything to be done just as I told you." 
As she had told Casimir, she led the cotillon with Mr. 
Homsby, who had discovered his mistake, and was calcu- 
lating in his head what this millionairess niece would bring 
her husband. The cotillon which was very lively, and was 
enriched by a figure of her own invention, came to an end 
between two and three. The gifts, chosen by herseK, were 
both original and magnificent. They furnished the cele- 
brated artist with the remark that if La Figuiere was the 
only house where excellent food was served up on solid 
silver, it was also an extraordinary house where not the 
least marvel was, that everything that glittered there was 
gold. 

Dancing was over, and they were going out to supper, 
Huguette took Mr. Hornsby's arm, and leading the way, had 
started for the dining-room, when M. Trayaz stopped her 
short. 

" Huguette," he said, " what's the meaning of this ? " 

And he pointed with his finger to a young girl who, from 
some mysterious hiding place, had just mounted the plat- 
form of the musicians, who were busily refreshing them- 
selves. The appearance of the unknown fair one was a 
coup de thedtre: men and women turned round to look 
and in a moment all eyes were upon her. Her head with its 
wealth of waving hair was shrouded in a lace mantilla that 
accentuated the pure outline of her face, and was caught up 
by a big flower of yellow purslain she wore over her left 
ear. Her black silk dress had suggestions of pale pink on 
its bodice, and the edge of its skirt. Her slippers, which 
were of reddish brown morocco were tied with scarlet bows. 
In one hand she held a plumy fan, in the other her music. 
The curiosity and admiration she excited caused her no ap- 
pearance of pride. She seemed to be saying to all the eyes 
that were devouring her : 

" If I please you, it is le bon Dieu to whom I owe it : He 
made me — I had nothing to do with it." 

'' Well ! What do you think of her ? " said M. Trayas to 
his grand-niece. 
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She was clever enough to know at once from his accent 
and his smile, that this was one of his favourite iricks he 
was playing her, that the thing had been carefully planned, 
and might have serious consequences, that the fair unknown 
was a dangerous rival, that her crown was tottering on her 
brow, that her glory was departed, and everything was over 
for her. 

M. Trayaz went up to the leader of the band, and asked 
him in rather annoyed tones who had taken the liberty of 
bringing in this young girl, and what she wanted there. 
The man replied she was a young Andalusian who had fled 
from her father's house, because her people were trying to 
force her into a marriage with a man she did not love, that 
she had a very pretty voice, and earned her daily bread by 
singing in the streets, and sometimes in people's houses. 
Then turning to her he said that she had annoyed M. Trayaz 
by coming into his rooms without leave, but that certainly 
her audacity would be forgiven as soon as her voice was 
heard. He told her to sing one of her own native songs, and 
offered to accompany her. For sole reply, she gave him her 
sheet of music, and he sat down to accompany her at the 
piano. 

Before attacking her first note, it was quite evident she 
went through a moment of painful nervousness, and her fan 
was seen shaking in her hand. But as soon as she began to 
sing, she regained perfect self-possession. She had been 
trained in a good school : her method, as well as her deliv- 
ery, did honour to her masters. Her voice was of extensive 
compass and very beautiful in tone ; full, soft, limpid, it 
seemed to wrap its hearers round with melody and came 
forth with as little effort as the song of a bird. She was a 
wonderful artist, but not of the kind to express the ardour 
and storms of a great passion : she was rather an angel of 
peace, whose music was caressing to the ear, cradling into 
slumber heart and senses, speaking to them of tranquil joys 
which never weary, of sorrows which are sometimes sweet, 
of a balm which heals all wounds, of a world where good 
and evil are never at strife, where pleasures are happiness 
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without intoxication, where innocent souls feast upon pure, 
indefinable delights which like exquisite wines are clear 
and good down to the dregs, and are followed by no re- 
pentance. 

Every one felt the charm of her song, and when it came 
to an end, applauded rapturously. Mme. de la Farlede said, 
loud enough to be heard by her niece : 

" That's what I call singing : how it soothes one after a 
voice as harsh as a crow's." 

At that moment the well-known writer was saying to the 
celebrated painter : 

** If ever she gets an engagement at the Opera-Comique, 
Paris will go mad over her. The child has a fortune in her 
throat." 

*'And not only in her throat," replied the artist, with 
an admiring look at the folds and curves of the black silk 
gown. And they each promised themselves to lose no 
time in getting better acquainted with her. 

On all sides a repetition of her song was being asked for, 
demanded even. The well-known writer had been mis- 
taken : she had not the nature of an operatic star. It had 
cost her much to appear before such a numerous public, and 
before entering upon such a trial, she had had to pray for 
God's help to support her. Now she had come to an end of 
her courage : M. Trayaz came to the rescue. 

*' Leave her alone," he said ; " this little street singer has 
well earned her right to be here, and I think she has done 
all we could ask." 

And then, to the great astonishment of all present, he 
went up to her, politely gave her his arm, and took her in 
to supper. 

Mr. Hornsby was amazed : he found this a very strange, 
not to say shocking, way of behaving. 

'* Do you really think," he asked Huguette, '* that your 
uncle means her to come and take supper with us ? " 

" Don't you see he is hoaxing us," she replied, " and that 
she has never sung in the street ? I would give a good deal 
to know who she is." 
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Casimir, who could have told her so much, was at Aix, 
and the friends from Hyeres who had been invited to her 
ball, had already left : so there was no one who could en- 
lighten her. Her sumptuous supper seemed to her mourn- 
ful and funereal, and she could not have told what was the 
flavour of the monumental bouillabaisse she had ordered 
from the Marseilles Keserve, where they were supposed to 
surpass even those of Lavandon. She had been queen of 
the ball, she was mistress of the house, and in consequence 
of her position was sitting opposite her uncle ; but she felt 
that though she still kept the title, she was no longer queen 
regnant, that all eyes were turned to her smiling rival, 
whom M. Trayaz had placed at his right hand, while they 
were talking softly together. At times she felt that the wor- 
shippers of this new star were mocking at her disgrace, that 
she was being laughed at all round, that Mme. de la Far- 
lede was looking at her exultingly, and that even her father 
was sneering. It was perfectly obvious too, that Mr. Horns- 
by's attention was elsewhere, and that he was answering her 
questions at random. By way of being agreeable to her he 
said: 

*' Oh, mademoiselle, how quick-sighted you are I You 
were certainly right, she is no street singer. Just look at 
her hands : I've never seen anything more perfect." 

The dethroned queen protested against her deposition : 
she appealed against it, tried at intervals to recall her sub- 
jects to their duty, to proclaim her existence and her rights. 
Once or twice she addressed M. Trayaz across the table, 
either to ask him for something, or to complain of the slow- 
ness of the servants, for time seemed to her to hang more 
than heavily : she would have liked to cut short this lugu- 
brious supper and the mortal pangs she was enduring. M. 
Trayaz turned a deaf ear to her ; he seemed entirely taken 
up with his neighbour, first teasing and then consoling her. 
Huguette felt she was conquered, dispossessed, annihilated. 
Her pride, in its distress, was telling her : " Our good time 
is over, our hour is past." She compared herself to a ship- 
wrecked mariner trying vainly to crest the waves, and con- 
17 
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tinual]y washed back by the breakers: he gives in, sinks 
down, and all is over. 

At last supper was finished. The fair unknown was 
lost to sight in the crowd and vanished. Huguette managed 
to get hold of M. Trayaz, and said to him in an abrupt 
voice : 

** Won'4 you be kind, mon oncle, and tell me the mean- 
ing of the riddle ? '' 

The delightfiQ old man replied in the sharp tones of 
former days : 

" Guess for yourself, my dear : you are so clever ! " It 
was already broad daylight when she went up to bed. She 
found her pillow hard, and tossed and turned for long hours. 
At last she told herself : "" Don't exaggerate the harm that 
has been done. Probably she is only some one on a visit in 
one of the villas here : this bird of passage will soon go back 
to her own country, and then, thank Heaven, we shall hear 
no more cooing of songs, we shall be spared the sight of her 
black eyes, and of the hands, which, it appears, are perfect." 
This consoling thought managed to procure her three or 
four hours' sleep. 

But some hours after, when she went into the salon a 
few minutes before the luncheon hour, she found there once 
more this odious face she had hoped never to see again, this 
time surrounded by all the house party. 

** Mes enfants,^^ said M. Trayaz, " allow me to introduce 
to you a young lady who will soon be of the family : Mile. 
Ameline Verlaque, fiancee of my nephew Silvere Sau- 
vagin." 

Huguette felt the tears in her eyes, ready to fall. But 
she had strength of mind, and vowed to herself she would 
at least save her honour and not cry. 

She did not cry. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

For the rest of the day M. Trayaz's family was plunged 
into a silent stupor, only to be compared to that felt by the 
frogs when the big beam fell splash into their midst. They 
did not, it is true, hide themselves deep down in the water 
or among the reeds, but they only approached their beam in 
fear and trembling. By degrees they began to recover 
from their confusion, to reason about things, and explain 
the matter to themselves. The bog-land race never grew 
familiar enough to jump on to their new queen's shoulder, 
after she had fallen from Heaven unasked and undesired ; 
but they took courage to look on her face. No one thought 
of disputing her beauty, which was as clear as daylight. 
Not even the mother of the deposed favourite, who, in spite 
of the cruel disappointment caused by so great a fall follow- 
ing hard upon such a prodigious elevation, had to allow 
that the pretended Spanish girl had wonderful eyes. *' Her 
beauty," she told her husband, " is not in the least like Hu- 
guette's ; but you must allow it is perfect in its style ; her 
only drawback, in my mind, is that she is rather short- 
waisted, and not free enough in her movements." They 
were not long, either, in discovering that she had a charm- 
ing disposition, was sweet tempered and good-natured, very 
easy to get on with, and grateful for the consideration they 
showed her, which, whether they liked it or not, had to be 
considerable, under pain of incurring the censures of the 
tyrant, who treated her like a princess, and watched over 
his lamb with the solicitude of a father. 

But what strange caprice had made him send for her ? 
That was the great question that exercised them all day, 
and often all night. Every one agreed that, whatever he 
might say, he had no intention of marrying her to Silvere 
Sauvagin. Although Mme. Limies, always very careful in 
what she said, had only hinted at the diplomatic mission on 
which she had been sent to the Marquis de Coulevreux, she 
had told enough to convince her daughters and their hus- 
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bands that their uncle hated Silv^re ; and they concluded 
he meant to deprive his detested nephew of the young girl 
he.loved. But what did M. Trayaz want to do with her ? 
About this there were many opinions. Mme. Limies and 
Mme. de la Farlede were certain he meant to adopt her, 
give her a magnificent dot^ and marry her to some French 
or American millionaire. On the other hand, Mme. Lejail, 
her husband, and her brother-in-law felt sure his intention 
was to keep her for himself, and to push his perversity, want 
of feeling, and ingratitude to his family to the extreme of 
marrying the beautiful girl and having a family of his own. 
In any case, whether he adopted her or married her, she 
would inlierit nearly everything. This misfortune appeared 
to them all inevitable ; the only thing they could do was to 
make the best of it No one doubted that the master was 
extremely fond of her; perhaps one day she would have 
enough influence over him to control his liberalities, and 
direct showers of gold where she pleased. She was hence- 
forth a power to be destroyed or propitiated ; but how could 
she be destroyed ? Without any concerted action, and 
though they had carefully abstained from speaking to each 
other on the subject, they all hit upon the same plan of 
conduct. They decided it was not enough to be kind to 
Mile. Verlaque : they loaded her with attentions, made a 
regular court round her, disputing with each other for her 
luminous smile. And there was not one discontented per- 
son ; if she was as beauteous as the sun, like the sun she 
shone upon all the world, without distinction of good or 
wicked. 

Mme. de la Farlede and her sister vied with each other 
in their attempts to win Ameline's confidence and affection. 
Mme. de la Farlede was almost sincere in her demonstra- 
tions, so grateful was she to the newcomer for having hu- 
miliated and supplanted her impertinent niece, for having 
freed La Figuiere from an unendurable tyranny. She made 
far-fetched compliments on her beauty, her singing, her 
voice, and the perfect taste of all her toilettes. She never 
wearied of talking to her of Jules's moral perfections, of 
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trying to interest her in this hoy whose rather rustic exte- 
rior, if she was to be believed, covered a delicate, sensitive 
nature: "You must love him," she said, "to find out. his 
worth. What has particularly struck me too, is, that though 
he is slow as a rule in taking to people, he took to you from 
the first." She invented excuses to go and sit in Ameline's 
ro(5m, and amuse her with gay talk. She told her Virginie 
was doing her hair badly, and was not making the most of 
the glorious black locks and their bluish reflections ; she 
insisted on doing it herself, and was so clever a hairdresser 
that she accomplished a chef d'oeuvre, which M. Trayaz 
much admired. 

Mme. Lejail was at a great disadvantage : she could only 
smile on Mile. Verlaque unknown to her daughter, and in 
the absence of that young lady, who would never have par- 
doned her for making a truce with the enemy ; but are we 
not bound to serve the interests of those we love, in spite of 
themselves ? Her way was different from her sister's : she 
did not flatter Ameline, for she had no talent for flattery. 

But always grave and dignified, she spoke to her in tones 
of motherly affection, telling her that young girls need good 
advice, and offering hers. She reproached her with care- 
lessness about her precious health, took the greatest care to 
guard her from cold, from heat, from sun and rain, sur- 
rounded her with hygienic attentions, which she had never 
shown her husband. One evening, when they were out 
driving together, and the wind had grown cool, at the risk 
of taking cold and spite of Ameline's resistance, she took 
off her own shawl to wrap her in it. 

The two sisters had this in common, that while they 
lavished on her their attentions and advice, they did their 
best to penetrate the mysteries of her innocent soul, which 
had none ; every day they cast their nets in these still 
waters, and were grieved that they never succeeded in tak- 
ing anything, great or small. Each had her own method : 
Mme. de la Farlede tried to take Ameline by surprise, ask- 
ing her sudden and unexpected questions which astonished 
and disconcerted her. The ex-prefet's wife on the contrary 
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wrapped her interrogations up in long, puzzling periods, in 
which were inserted a heap of incidental propositions ; she 
made obscure illusions to certain things that might happen, 
and to the conduct which might be expected from certain 
people, in certain situations, towards certain other people. 
Both methods were equally unsuccessful. The unexpected 
questions remained unanswered, and the obscure allusions 
were riddles Ameline did not even try to guess the meaning 
of. She listened to everything with a sincere desire to profit 
by instructions, but the more they struggled to make her 
imderstand what they wanted, the darker grew her mind as 
to what they meant. Mme. Lejail believed her supremely 
deceitful, Mme. de la Farlede pronounced her an innocent, 
but incomprehensible creature. The fact is, she said nothing 
because she had absolutely nothing to say. She had not 
the least idea of the anxieties her sudden arrival had caused, 
of the jealousy and apprehensions she excited, of the mys- 
terious intrigues which were in conflict around her, and 
could not imagine she was looked on in turn as an inevit- 
able danger, or as the hope of a whole storm-tossed family. 
She thought La Figuiere was a delightful Purgatory, where 
one miglit be very happy, that she had never enjoyed her- 
self anywhere as much, and promised herself to tell Silvere 
so many things favourable to M. Trayaz, that he would be 
reconciled with his uncle and often bring her after their 
marriage to this delightful house, where the women were 
so charming, that one of them condescended to do her hair 
for her, and the other handed her her shawl the minute the 
mistral began to blow cool. 

*' How kind they all are to me ! " she said one morning 
to Virginie in the fulness of her heart. 

M. Sucquier had secretly given his instructions to that 
intelligent maid, to an accompaniment of gold coins, and 
she had undertaken to prepare the ground for him. 

*' I should like to see them be anything else," she replied, 
" and indeed it is mademoiselle who is too kind to them. In 
her place, I would take good- care to lord it over people of 
that kind." 
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*' I don't understand you. Why should I be rude to peo- 
ple who are so polite to me ? " 

" Ah, do you not see they fawn on you, that they are 
mean and cringing ? They can see that mademoiselle is 
powerful." 

" I — powerful ? " said Ameline laughing. *' You must be 
mad, Virginie." 

"Ah! if Mademoiselle knew the power of her beauty I 
what a fortune ! what a future 1 " 

She added with an air of mystery : 

" Mademoiselle has only to will it, and that hypocrite of 
a Mme. de la Farlede, that scarecrow of a Mme. Lejail 
would think themselves honoured to be allowed to tie her 
shoe strings and dust her shoes for her .... Eh ! don*tyou 
understand that if you like you might become mistress of 
this house and of all you can see from this window, you 
understand me — of everything ! " 

" What nonsense I I the mistress of this house ? Do 
you think, then, Virginie, that when I have married Silvere, 
M. Trayaz will give it to us ? When I was a little girl I 
used to love fairy tales ; but one must be sensible, and I 
never believed they were true stories." 

Virginie had plenty of work before her in the prepara- 
tion of this soil. Her hints were as little understood as 
Mme. LejaiFs rigmaroles and beating the bush. Ameline 
had an indolent mind, and none of the genius that makes 
up for hard work ; logogriphs were no afPair of hers. 

Arrived at Aix, Casimir resolved to shake himself free 
once for all from the most ungrateful, most perfidious of 
coquettes. He tried to amuse himself and forget his cousin, 
but she was always present to his eyes. Tired of struggling 
against his fatal passion, he resolved to submit himself to 
his destiny, and return to La Figuiere; when there is no 
chance of shaking off one's chain, the best thing is to try to 
like it. 

To his joy he learnt .on his arrival that Mr. Homsby had 
returned to England. And soon after, without need of 
questioning any one, discovered that she, who a fortnight 
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bofort^ liad wielded sceptre aiid crown, had fallen from her 
high estate, and was no longer a personage of importance. 
But he did not feel sufficiently avenged even by this knock- 
down blow of fate : he resolved to put the finishing touches 
to the great downfall by transferring his homage to the 
new favourite, to whom he paid eager, assiduous court He 
was continually at her heels, devising all kinds of atten- 
tions, for ever on the lookout to please her. At first his 
only idea was to rouse Huguette's jealousy ; but the 
favourite had such a lovely face, her complexion was of so 
golden a brown, that he soon found himseK waiting upon 
her rather for his own gratification than for revenge. 
When they w^ere walking abroad, he followed her like her 
shadow ; at meal-time he gazed long and lovingly at her 
pure profile and angelic cheek. More than once M. Trayaz 
glanced angrily at him ; he took no notice. 

One evening Ameline said to Virginie. 

'' M. Casimir is very kind to me ; indeed, every one in 
this house is most kind." 

" Oil, M. Casimir is different altogether," said Virginie. 
*' However nice he may be, mademoiselle, I shouldn't trust 
him too much, if I were you." 

*' Why not ? " 

**Well . . . because . . . because ..." answered Vir- 
ginie meaninpfly, still persisting in her belief that she 
could make hei'solf understood by significant nods and 
winks, without speaking definitely. 

" Because ? " replied Ameline ; " that's no explanation 
at all." 

Casimir took it into his head to ask her if she would 
not like to learn to bicycle, and volunteered to teach her : 
w^e know how he liked this exercise, especially down steep 
hillsides where there were ditches. She consented, and the 
lessons were to begin next day. M. Trayaz got wind of 
the proposal, and put his veto on it, alleging as his reason 
that a woman never looks graceful on a bicycle. Shortly 
after, he took his nephew aside and said : 

" Remember that you take care how you treat that little 
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girl. I don't mean to have you taking any liberties with 
her." 

And as Casimir was beginning to justify himself : " That 
will do ! Tliere are things I don't like to have to say 
twice, recollect." 

" Jealous old man I " thought Casimir. " How I should 
like to carry her oif from you ! " 

But he never attempted it. After reflecting, he said to 
himself : 

" No, there's no use in poaching on any one else's pre- 
serves ; I will have respect for his weaknesses. He is old 
and ugly ; but this little bird cannot fail to be sensible 
of the glamour of his millions : I am no match for him. 
Casimir, don't be a fool, but come back to your first 
love." 

For some days Mme. Lejail had feared her daughter's 
health would sufl'er from the catastrophe of the 10th of 
April, which seemed at the time to overwhelmi her. But 
after the first effects of the blow, she soon held up her 
head again, hiding everything under a smiling air of 
great indifference to her defeat. When her heart was 
full, she would shut herself up in her room, and medi- 
tate sadly on the frailty of her great good fortune, on 
the odious ca))rices and diabolical plots of her uncle. She 
remembered having read somewhere that in the month of 
October, 1564, Charles IX had spent five days at Hyeres, 
where he took a great fancy to a splendid orange-tree. It 
had borne in one season, so the chronicler says, more than 
fourteen thousand oranges, and on its trunk the monarch 
caused to be engraved : " I glory in having been loved by 
a king." A few weeks elapsed, and Provence had to go 
through one of the most rigorous winters she ever experi- 
enced ; one night's heavy frost was enough to destroy the 
miraculous orange-tree. 

** I also," thought Huguette, *' have been loved by a king, 
and my glory perished in one night." 

She had an elastic n.iture. a horror of being pitied, the 
stoicism of a vanity which carefully conceals its wounds 
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aud resents condolences as an insult. She smiled at M. 
Trayaz, and seemed not to feel the slightest resentment at 
his transferring all his attentions and favours to Mile. Ver- 
laque, whom he watched with fond eyes, consulting her 
about everything, burning incense before his new idol, and 
doing all he could to bring her forward and efface Huguette. 
She did not wince when he insisted on Ameline's singing 
the same song over and over again, while he listened each 
time with renewed rapture, and brutally declared he had 
never known what singing was before. Her strength of 
mind >vent so far as to enable her to be polite to her fortu- 
nate rival ; she even tried to make friends with her, being 
curious to see the bottom of a heart which, she was told, 
kept such jealous guard over its secrets, but which she sus- 
pected of being empty. She tried to do her various little ill 
turns : asking her at dinner all kinds of captious questions 
in the hope she would give some foolish reply ; but Ameline 
never talked much, and when she did not know what an- 
swer to make to any question, got over her difficulty by a 
smile. This inginue had the wisdom of the serpent. An- 
other of Huguette's perfidies was to press her one evening, 
when they had visitors, to take part in a charade. M. Trayaz 
guessed what she meant to do, and had the charade replaced 
by a tableau vivant, in which Ameline, got up as a Sultana 
of the Arabian Nights, gleaming wuth jewels produced from 
an unknown casket, and which had never before seen the 
glare of the footlights, made a triumphant success. Huguette 
seemed in no wise offended. 

She had felt her cousin's infidelity keenly ; it was hard 
for her to see him also yoked to the Sultana's chariot. But 
she gave no sign. Besides, she had foreseen he would lose 
his trouble, throw away his labour and pains, that his enter- 
prise was a hopeless one, that if he persisted, M. Trayaz would 
give him a sound rating, and settle his business in no time. 

" The idiot ! " she thought. " If one is going to do mean 
tricks, one should at least see that it's worth wliile first." 

She was thus reflecting within herself, at the very mo- 
ment the jealous old man was saying to his nephew : *' Mind, 
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I don't mean to have you taking liberties with her." She 
was walking alone in the Park at the time, and had just sat 
down on a bench when she saw Casimir coming towards 
her, as if he had been looking for her. He came up and ac- 
costed her timidly. She noticed at once that he had the 
look of a fox who has lost his hen, and Casimir thought her 
eyes were red, or imagined he thought so : 

" How is this ? " she asked, " why are you not with your 
princess ? " 

*' My princess I I have only one, and I am with her." 

" Now be honest : confess you are madly in love with 
Mile. Verlaque." 

" It's you, ma couaine^ who ought to be confessing you 
have been very cruel to me." 

** And you think you've been punishing me ? " 

*' I wanted to amuse myself, by way of consolation. 116- 
laa ! I've discovered there's not much consolation to be got 
out of Mile. Verlaque, and that I had rather make my moan 
at your feet than amuse myself with a little stupid, to whom 
I have to explain all the tiresome things I have to say to 
her." 

" You had better own the game is too well preserved, that 
there are pitfalls about, and that the owner of the property 
is not very easy to deal with .... You have the confused 
air of a man who has just had a rebuff." 

" A rebuff ! what can you be thinking of ? I have sim- 
ply just discovered that it's impossible to quarrel with you 
for more than a week, and have come to beg you to take me 
back into your service .... In the time of the gay science, 
when there was a Court of Love at Aix, there was a prize 
offered for the best answer to the question whether one 
should admire more an eternal, never intermitted love, or a 
stormy passion, troubled by frequent quarrels, but which 
survives them all. A troubadour pronounced in favour of 
the peaceful kind, saying that the true sun never allows its 
face to be obscured by clouds ; another, who was a better 
judge, showed him that by consuming and surviving them 
he gave better proof of his power. All that you have made 
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me suffer, my love makes me forget, or to change our meta- 
phor, T am one of those poodles it is useless to beat and ill 
treat, they always come back to the hand that chastises. Ma 
cousine, you may as well make up your mind to one thing, 
you will never get rid of your dog." 

** Honeyed phrases ! " she murmured. 

Then with a fierce look : 

" I will not forgive you unless you rid us of this odious 
creature." 

*' I must say you ask a good deal from your servant. I 
gave you once before a specimen of my skill in starting a 
feud between my uncle and a cousin of ours who was getting 
in our way. What you are asking of me now is a much 
more difficult matter, and even if it were less so, you have 
paid me so far so badly for my trouble, that I don't feel very 
much inclined to trust you again. I tell you, whatever re- 
ward you may promise me, I intend to take something on 
account at once." 

*' As you like ! " was her answer. 

He was going to kiss her ; but she drew back, saying in 
tones half-reproachful, half -scornful : 

" Oh ! not that way ! that's too stupid." 

And slie drew off the glove from her right hand : 

*' Will you have it ? Here it is." 

The present she was throwing over to him was a suede 
glove that had been often worn ; tlie traces of wear were 
very evident, and there was even a hole in one finger ; in 
her more gloomy moments she had often nibbled it with all 
her pretty teeth. He seized it eagerly and pressed it to his 
lips. 

" Give and take I " she cried. " Wliat will you do to get 
rid of this adventuress before my uncle marries her ? " 

'' In the first place, adventuress seems to me rather a hard 
word. In the second place, in my humble opinion he will 
never marry her. For some time now the inhabitants of 
this house only speak in enigmas, or are as mute as carps. 
Still, from some words she let fall, I see that like you, your 
mother thinks M. Trayaz is going to lead Mile. Verlaque to 
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the altar.' It's the greatest mistake! He told me one day 
he considered marriage the heaviest of yokes ; however dis- 
agreeable he may be, he is not the man to harm himself in 
order to harm others, and on that score you need feel no 
alarm. He means to punish Silvere by keeping his fiancee 
from him : why should he marry her ? " 

She shrugged her shoulders, and seemed to feel little con- 
fidence in his assurances. 

" Mon cousin,^^ she said, " give me back my glove." 

But they were disturbed, and he kept her glove, which 
she regretted ; and his opinions of M. Trayaz's views on mar- 
riage, were destined soon to change. 

Since M. Trayaz had taken to spending his evenings with 
his family, the Red Drawing Room had been deserted. 
Even if he had not been with them, its habitues no longer 
cared to talk together ; conflicting interests and amour-pro- 
pre had produced a coldness between them all, and far from 
seeking occasion for meeting, they avoided each other and 
kept apart. One evening, M. Trayaz had important business 
to discuss with his agent and withdrew very early. What 
were they to do without him ? It is not easy to entirely 
root out old habits ; they are apt to grow again of their 
own accord. By this time their interests were no longer 
conflicting, a common peril united the sisters, who had so 
lately been foes ; they had much to say to each other, many 
things to ask, and reflections to communicate. One may be 
silent for a time and swear to keep silence always, but at 
last it is discovered that a long silence is torture. The sis- 
ters and their husbands looked at each other questioningly 
for a moment, then their ill-feelings were all forgotten, and 
a few minutes later, mechanically, without thinking what 
they >vere doing, to the great joy of Mme. Limies, who 
hated quarrels, they found themselves again assembled in 
what they had called before their conference room. Hu- 
guette alone refused to join them ; she could not forgive 
Mme. de la Farlede what she had said about voices harsh as 
a crow's. 

Casimir had gone out to breathe the fresh air in one of 
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the parks. He had been drinking more than usual that 
evening, and was over-heated and excited. Generally he 
was the most sober of men, having no need of wine to ex- 
hilarate him, but to-night a new wine from Nuits had just 
arrived, which smelt of roses, and he had taken more than 
was wise. The fumes obscuring his brain had scarcely be- 
gun to evaporate, when a servant came to tell him tea was 
being served in the Red Drawing Room. The news rejoiced 
him. Like Mme. Limies, he hated dissensions, and preferred 
the gardens and woods to a silent house. When he entered, 
a friendly but hot dispute was going on between Mme. de la 
Farlede and her sister. One said : " He will adopt her I " the 
other replied : " He will marry her ! " And each marshalled 
her reasons for her opinion. 

" Come along, Casimir ! " exclaimed Mme. de la Farlede. 
*' We are counting on your perspicacity to settle our differ- 
ences." 

"I believe he will marry her," said Casimir, "and that 
he left us so early this evening because he means to ask her 
to-night ; I heard him say something just before dinner that 
made me feel sure." 

His assertion was received with a murmur of contradic- 
tion. His hearers were unwilling to believe that what they 
so much feared was really being accomplished. 

" Very well," answered Casimir, " you don't want to be- 
lieve me, I mean to make you. I am going at once to make 
a reconnaissance in the enemy's camp, and find some proof 
to convince the most incredulous." 

And so saying, he took up his hat and made for the door. 

" Where are you going ? " they cried. 

But he would not tell them, and they tried in vain to de- 
tain him ; he went out with his head in the air, and the de- 
termined air of a knight who puts lance in rest ; when he 
was not a troubadour, he was a cavalier. 

" He is a queer fellow I " said Mme. de la Farlede. 

"I don't know what to say about him," replied Mme. 
Lejail, who was always predicting misfortune. " I don't 
think he quite knows what he is about ; I'm afraid he's had 
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too much of that Nuits wine. He looked to me as if he 
meant to be up to something or other : he'll be getting into 
a' scrape. May Providence keep him from harm I '' 

Casimir had not turned in to go to bed. He only went 
in to change his patent leather shoes for a pair of felt slip- 
pers, and started off on an expedition which proved less easy 
than he had thought it was going to be. The two main por- 
tions of the villa were connected on the ground floor by a 
gallery which was always closed at night ; but generally the 
library, which communicated with both wings on the first 
floor, and whose windows opened on one side on to the gar- 
den, on the other on to the coiu1;-yard, was left open. Casi- 
mir found it shut up, and was confirmed in his idea. 

He would not allow himself to be discouraged ; he had 
boasted he would do more than he now seemed able to and 
meant to do his best to acquit himself, spite of everything, 
of his rash undertaking. Ten minutes later, he was out in 
the garden, with his back against a eucalyptus tree, contem- 
plating the windows of the library, which seemed to be 
flinging defiance at him. How could he climb up there ? 
It was a bright moonlight night ; he noticed that one of 
these windows was half open, and that a branch of the 
eucalyptus tree almost reached it. It was impossible to 
climb up by the tree, whose trunk was stout but perfectly 
smooth. He remembered seeing a ladder somewhere ; went 
to fetch it, reared it up, and planted it against the wall. He 
was rather short, but vigorous, supple, skilled in every sort 
of physical exercise, and when he reached the top rung, he 
stood up, placed his hands on the window sill, pushed aside 
the half open casement, and vaulted on to the seat, with a 
" Here we are at last I " 

Thus arrived at the enemy's camp, for a moment he re- 
mained motionless, scarcely breathing, every muscle tense, 
trying to pierce the silence and the gloom. He knew his 
where-abouts thoroughly, so crept up the spiral staircase to 
the passage leading to his uncle's study, listened carefully, 
and heard his uncle's voice in conversation with the agent. 

At this moment he fancied he heard movements within 
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and carefully retraced his steps, carried an armchair with 
the utmost precaution in front of a deep recessed window, 
took slielter behind the heavy tapestry curtain, and waited. 
The wine lie had drunk, after having overexcited his brain, 
was now beginning to stupefy it. He felt his eyelids grow- 
ing heavy; once or twice he shook himself together, but 
before very long, was sound asleep. 

He was roused by the crowing of a cock which had taken 
the moon for the sun. He sounded his repeater : and found 
it was three o'clock. Fearing he would be overtaken by the 
daylight, his one idea was to beat a retreat. He got back to 
the window through which he had entered, and put his legs 
over the sill ; but as, clinging with his hands to the ledge, 
he was feeling for the ladder with his feet he caught his 
heel against the top rung, and the carelessly wedged ladder 
tottered and fell heavily, with a dull thud. To add to the 
misery of his position he thought he heard a heavy footstep 
resounding on one of the gravel paths. Reaching out one 
arm, he tried to pull towards him the eucalyptus branch 
which was on a level with the window sill, and so escape 
that way : but he could not get hold of it, and suddenly his 
strength failed, and he fell straight into the middle of one 
of the flower beds, whose soft soil somewh£^t broke his fall. 
He saw ten thousand candles, and after that for a little time 
knew nothing. Gradually he came to himself again, picked 
himself up, felt himself all over and congratulated himself on 
having broken neither arms nor legs. But at that very mo- 
ment a hand, once sinewy, now for a long time shrunk and 
flabby, but to which anger had restored all its former 
strength, caught him so violently by the throat that he 
thought he would be suffocated. 

For some time, M. Trayaz had been suffering at night 
from an oppression which prevented him from sleeping. It 
was his custom, when he felt this coming on, to get up and 
fling open his window to breathe the night air, leaning on 
the sill. This time he had dressed, come down into the gar- 
den, and was breathing the fresh air in one of the garden 
walks when he heard the sound of a dull fall, followed by 
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another. Thinking some nocturnal prowler had got into 
his domains, he made for the suspected spot, recognised 
his nephew, and grasped him by his neck-tie so violently, 
that Casimir, who had neither the strength to defend him- 
self, nor the wish to do so, employed the little breath there 
was left in him to murmur in an agonised voice : 

" Mon oncle, you are strangling me I " 

" How unfortunate I " replied M. Trayaz. 

But he consented to let go his hold a little, and seizing 
one of Casimir's ears which he brutally pinched, said : 

" What have you been up to ? You fool .... I see 
what it is ... . I hate people who are inquisitive, and have 
a horror of spies." 

He added : 

" I'm going to send you back to your mother, who must 
be longing for a sight of you. You will return to her by 
the first train." 

M. Lejail's kindly predictions were fulfilled. Casimir 
had got into a serious scrape this time, and his damaged ear 
was the smallest part of his woes ; in addition to the pain it 
was causing him, he was feeling the disgrace of having 
made a blunder, and the unhappy prospect of a long exile 
which was to separate him from Huguette, and prevent him 
from putting into execution his admirable manoeuvres for 
gaining her hand. M. de la Farlede, who had heard him 
return at day-break, full of curiosity, came early to his room 
to get the first news of his heroic campaign. He accosted 
Casimir in most smiling, jovial fashion, congratulating him 
on not being, like M. Lejail, one of those cowards who think 
of nothing but the safety of their skins, but a man of cour- 
age and action, full of zeal for the common cause, and ready 
to run any risks to serve it. Casimir told him his pitiful 
story. As he advanced in his narrative M. de la FarlMe's 
manner grew colder and more distant. He was thinking 
perhaps, like Mazarin, that the most precious quality for 
men of action is successfulness. Casimir, who knew that 
the best way to escape being laughed at by others is to 
laugh at oneself, tried to make a joke of it aU. The more 
18 
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he laughed ahout it. the graver M. de la Farlede grew, and 
it was in his iciest tones that he bade him farewell, and 
wished him hon voyage. 

When, two hours later, he, who had sacrificed himself 
for the common cause, started to undergo his punishment, 
everybody was already up, and thanks to M. de la Farlede, 
everybody knew what had befallen him. And yet no one 
had the courage to go and shake him by the hand. It needs 
a great soul to dare to brave the contagion of misfortune, 
and there were no great souls at La Figuiere. It was Sam 
who saw the exile off, putting him into the carriage, and 
doing the last little offices for him with a politeness that 
was half ironicaL Sam had given up making bets : the fre- 
quent and sudden " revolutions of the palace " which had 
been accomplished under his eyes had quite baffled him, 
and made him a sceptic. But he had never believed in 
Casimir's chances. He had always said this rustic dandy 
was a hare-brained fellow who talked too much, that he 
would take care never to wager anything on a head that 
contained nothing but wind. 

At the very moment that Casimir was being sent off into 
exile, Mile. Verlaque, the innocent cause of his misfortunes, 
was walking in a shady corner of the garden, occupied in 
reading a letter she had just received from her mother. 
Suddenly she saw M. Sucquier advancing upon her. It was 
the first time he had attempted to talk to her tete-^-tete. 
Hitherto he had kept in the background ; he knew how to 
wait, and now had chosen the most propitious moment: 
M. Trayaz, since he had got into the way of not being able 
to sleep till daylight, had taken to coming down late in the 
morning, and his agent had observed that his window-shut- 
ters were still closed. 

Ameline felt a vague alarm. However much she might 
be lacking in sagacity, she had the uncomfortable feeling 
that a bird has in presence of a basilisk. M. Sucquier sat 
down by her, and opened conversation by asking her if she 
was enjoying herself at La Figuiere. She told him what 
she had so often told Virginie : that she thought La Figuiere 
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a delightful place, and enlarged upon the kindness every- 
body showed her, and especially on all the kindness she 
received from M. Trayaz. 

"And what an instance you are of the ingratitude of 
womankind I " he said in his most insinuating tones. " He 
does everything he can think of to make you happy, and 
you delight in making him unhappy." 

" I ? " she asked in profound astonishment. " But what 
can I have done to make him unhappy ? " 

" Is not an old man very much to be pitied," replied he 
lowering his voice, "when he loves you dearly, and dare not 
tell you so ? " 

** But what do you mean, Monsieur Sucquier ? " she cried, 
" M. Trayaz loves me ? " 

" Hopelessly, madly." 

She looked at him to see if he was joking : he had never 
seemed more serious. She looked at him a second time to 
make sure he had not lost his reason : however much Sil- 
vere Sauvagin might object to M. Sucquier's face, it was not 
the face of a lunatic — far from it. 

"Monsieur Sucquier," she said resolutely, "it's impos- 
sible." 

" It is so far from impossible, that it is a fact, and you 
are, to my knowledge, the only person who still doubts it." 

She was struck dimib with astonishment. Then she made 
a great effort of memory, went over again in her own mind 
everything M. Trayaz had ever said to her, and felt certain 
he had never uttered a word the least resembling a declara- 
tion. He had paid her many compliments, praised her fine 
hair, and her lovely voice : so many people had done the 
same I She forthwith remembered certain talks she had had 
with Silyere, certain things he had said to her, the look on 
his face and in his eyes when he had said them, a certain 
kiss which had roused in her such strange emotions, and 
revealed a whole unknown world. Yes, it was since then 
she had known the meaning of the word love. Had M. 
Trayaa ever said anything to her which had affected her in 
the same way ? 
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** . . . Et 1& dedans remue 

Certain je ne sais quoi dont on est tout dmue f '* 

Had he ever looked at her in that way which proves to 
you you are loved ? Now at least she knew quite well, for 
she had learnt it from Silvere, what love was, and whatever 
M. Trayaz felt for her it was nothing of that kind. 

That was what she told herself as she tried to reason 
out this extraordinary and obscure position, which was so 
unintelligible she quite lost herself over it. Absorbed in 
this mighty mental effort, she quite forgot M. Sucquier's 
presence, and that, while giving her time to grasp the situa- 
tion, he was patiently waiting for her answer. At last she 
remembered him : 

" I assure you," she said, " M. Trayaz has never said a 
word which could lead me to suppose . . . ." 

" Ah, Mademoiselle," he interrupted, " old men are timid ; 
they are afraid of compromising the dignity of their years, 
the weight of their character ; they fear being laughed at ; 
with our white hairs, our heart loses faith in itself and has 
no more courage ... It is a true kindness to meet these 
eager longings half-way, to take pity upon these stricken 
hearts . . . Try before long to put M. Trayaz at his ease, 
make the way plain for him, and tell me what happens." 

" I shall do nothing of the kind, for if he does indeed love 
me as you say, it would be a great misfortune." 

*' What ! do you call it a great misfortune to marry a 
man who would put you in a position to bring happiness to 
all who surround you, to procure your mother the easy cir- 
cumstances she has so long been deprived of ? " 

" He, marry me ? But it is absurd . . . Even if he does 
want to," she continued in most tragic tones, " I repeat, it 
would be a great misfortune. I am no longer free, the only 
man I can marry is my fiance, Silvere Sauvagin." 

" You love him very much." 

" Very much," she replied without hesitation. 

*' And you think he loves you ? " 

" He told me so — ^and I can't help believing him." 
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Then he began a long argument to prove to her that Sil- 
vere did not love her, that a man who really loves will sac- 
rifice everything for the happiness of the woman he loves. 
What sacrifices had Silvere made for her ? Had he not re- 
fused from pride, from a stupid scruple of honour, to be rec- 
onciled to M. Trayaz, and in so doing remorselessly cut down 
Mile. Verlaque's dearest hopes, destroyed a most brilliant 
future for her ? Then he set to work to prove that this hard- 
hearted wretch had no sincere affection except for his ani- 
mosities, that this botanist, who probably did not know half 
that he boasted he knew, was aggressive, quarrelsome, obsti- 
nate, and would continue all his life to make implacable 
enemies, that she was certain to be horribly unhappy with 
him, and die in the work-house. 

She knew that there was much exaggeration, but a grain, 
just a tiny grain of truth, in what he said. 

" It's no use, monsieur : when he went away, we told each 
other we would love each other all our lives, our whole 
lives through." 

" One says so many things ! " he exclaimed. 

And as he knew that Mme. Verlaque carefully inter- 
cepted all letters from her future son-in-law, he took pleas- 
ure in asking Ameline if Silvere often wrote to her. She 
confessed that to that day she had neither received letter nor 
note from him. 

" I am not surprised ! Paris is the place for amusing one 
self, and forgetting all about every one else. Believe me, he 
had not been there forty-eight hours before he had forgotten 
all about you, and perhaps at the very moment of my speak- 
ing to you, he is swearing to a young lady, who certainly is 
not in the least like you, that he will love her to death, and 
long after.'' 

She shook her head, so unlikely did such infidelity ap- 
pear to her ; but before long the unlikely had begun to seem 
possible to her. M. Sucquier was beginning to understand 
her, to realise tliat her mind was slow in getting accustomed 
to new ideas, that she digested them with difficulty ; he made 
a pause, waiting for her to assimilate the beneficent nourish- 
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ment which he was forcing her to swallow. Then he began 
a second harangue ; he was anxious to persuade her that 
elderly husbands, when they are really in love, are really 
preferable to young ones ; that they are good-natured and 
generous and demand nothing ; but are content to petition 
and beg ; while the least favour granted to them fills them 
with delight, makes them as happy as a poor beggar who 
has just been given a piece of gold. 

She listened to him with her thoughts elsewhere. A new 
idea had taken possession of her : she was asking herself 
why M. Sucquier was so anxious that she should marry M. 
Trayaz. If she had had more penetration she would have 
noticed that when she asked him that question, he became 
even redder than usual. 

" What else can you expect ? " he said. " I am naturally 
deeply interested in the happiness of a man who has always 
been kindness itself to me. If I knew his life was in dan- 
ger, I should not be the last to rush for a doctor. In this 
case, it is his heart that suffers : and doctors can do nothing 
for suffering of that kind. I came to find you, and to say : 
* Make him well ! ' " 

She still persisted in her resistance. 

*' When you speak. Monsieur Sucquier, I cannot help be- 
lieving you, but I shall not believe you long after you have 
ceased speaking .... For you know," she added, thinking 
of Silvere, " when a man's heart is suffering, his face shows 
it, and M. Trayaz's face has never shown that he is in love." 

*'But, you most unbelieving young lady, I tell you 
again, you are the only one who does not know what is to- 
day a matter of common knowledge. If I had not good 
reason to ask you to keep secret wliat I have said, I should 
tell you : ' Consult anyone in the house you choose : there 
is not a single person in it who does not think as I do.' Do 
you imagine M. Trayaz's sister, his nieces and nephews 
would be so polite to you if they did not know he loves you 
so much that he wants to make you his wife, and the sole 
mistress of his wishes and his fortune ? " 

Again she was silent from amazement. Virginie had 
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hinted to her that Mme. Lejail and Mme. de la Farlede paid 
court to her hecause she was a power worth propitiating ; 
and she had accused her maid of laughing at her. A serious 
person, M. Sucquier, now explained to her the meaning of 
the riddle. If Mme. de la Farlede had one morning done 
her hair with her own hands, if Mme. Lejail had one even- 
ing wrapped her up in her own shawl, it was because an old 
gentleman felt for her a passion that was making him ill. 
She had believed La Figuiere to be a place where it was 
possible to enjoy oneself very much : she found La Figuiere 
was a house where dark, mysterious things, which she had 
never suspected, were happening, and now M. Sucquier had 
come and sought her out in the orange grove to open her 
eyes. She came to the conclusion that at La Figuiere, and 
probably in all the world, life was a prodigiously compli- 
cated affair. This thought, which had never occurred to 
her before, caused her such an uncomfortable feeling, that 
she gave a long mournful sigh. 

M. Sucquier saw with delight that his eloquence had not 
been without effect. He had knocked the right nail on the 
head, so he proceeded to drive it home. 

" Do you know," he said, " that the master of the house 
has just dismissed most ignominiously his nephew Casimir ? 
Ah, mademoiselle, see how terrible you are I That hand- 
some fellow^s only fault was that he paid you too much at- 
tention. When a man's jealous. Mademoiselle Ameline, it 
means he is in love." 

This time again she could not help thinking M. Sucquier 
was right. She remembered that when Casimir had wanted 
to teach her to bicycle, M. Trayaz had objected with a vehe- 
mence she had thought peculiar. Decidedly, life was a very 
complicated affair, and it was right to say the unexpected 
always happens. 

"At any rate," continued M. Sucquier, "you will no 
longer be able to doubt if you will agree to a little experi- 
ment I propose to make before long." 

" An experiment ? " she exclaimed in alarm. 

And clasping her hands, she looked at him with tearful 
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eyes that seemed to be begging him to keep this misfortune 
from her. 

At this moment the agent noticed that Sam was opening 
the shutters of M. Trayaz's bed-room, and judged it best not 
to prolong any further this clandestine interview. He rose 
to go, but before leaving passed from the paternal tone to 
an accent of authority : 

" Mademoiselle, we will speak of all this again before 
long. Mme. Verlaque, I know, has told you to take my ad- 
vice in everything ; we are very good friends, your mother 
and I ; she has confided her interests, which are yours, to 
my care ; be sure I shall never give you any advice she 
would not give you herself." 

Then, with a finger on his lip : 

*' Be careful ; say nothing of this to any one but Vir- 
ginie." 

As she watched him going away, she remembered how 
one day, when she was a child (Heaven knows she felt she 
was one no longer), her parents had taken her to a toy- 
shop to choose a doll. She had to choose between two, 
and for a moment her heart had been equally balanced 
between them. One was dressed like a princess, adorned 
like a goddess ; the other, rather poorly dressed, had won 
her by its attractive face, its charming smile ; finally she 
gave it her preference and had never repented. " You 
have no idea of making a bargain," her mother told her : 
" you have been quite taken in." The affair of the two 
dolls came back to her mind, she saw again in imagina- 
tion the one she had chosen, its honest eyes, the smile that 
had charmed her. But she fancied she could hear her 
mother's voice crying to her from the Avenue des Palmiers : 
" You have no idea of making a bargain." Left to herself 
she had a natural tendency to be taken in ; a confused in- 
stinct warned her it is often the golden way, the way to 
happiness. 

She spent the rest of the day in unspeakable agitation, 
which was plainly visible in her face ; but nobody noticed 
it : every one was occupied in warding off M. Trayaz's vio- 
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lent attacks. The last night's adventure had irritated him 
tremendously, and for the first time since his return from 
America, he was in a furious rage. Suspecting his nieces 
and nephews of being all concerned in the plot, he had a 
sharp word for everybody, and as in his anger he never 
distinguished the innocent from the guilty, he spoTte to 
Ameline herself in a hard and brutal manner. She thought 
that quite bore out M. Sucquier's assertions : perhaps he 
was angry with her for not making things easy for an ex- 
planation ; perhaps also it was his way of loving. She 
had never seen Jupiter in a rage : at the noise of his thun- 
der, animals, men, walls, furniture, plates, decanters, and 
chased silver, from the beginning to the end of dinner, all 
the world trembled. 

As soon as she was in her own room, she told Virginie 
of her observations, her conjectures, and wound up by re- 
peating word for word M. Sucquier's wily discourse. 

^^ Mon Dieu!^^ exclaimed Virginie, "it's what I've so 
often told Mademoiselle ; but she would not believe me." 

And as Ameline said over and over again that at La 
Figuiere things happened that were as improbable as fairy 
tales — Virginie told her : 

" I've never read any tales ; but I am really tempted to 
believe it's by M. Trayaz's orders that M. Sucquier has 
been speaking to Mademoiselle, that it has all been ar- 
ranged between them." 

This idea made a great impression on Ameline ; she felt 
all its importance. No, she could no longer doubt what 
every one called her good fortune, and what she persisted 
in regarding as a misfortune, for, if it is sweet to be loved 
by the being we love, it is very disagreeable to be sought by 
two lovers, between whom a choice has to be made, as the 
little girl had to choose between the two dolls. What a 
task I How terrible if she chose wrongly ! Truly she felt 
she was much to be pitied. 

Sleep was long in visiting her. She thought of Silvere 
and the never-to-be-forgotten kiss, and she felt that love 
is the greatest good, that there is nothing comparable to 
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certain heart-felt joys. She asked herself too, if Paris is 
really a place where memory fails, and how it was that Sil- 
vere had never written to her. Then she told herself that 
if M. Trayaz had lost his heart to her, and commanded her 
to marry him, she would never have the courage ; she 
thought of his face, his stormy frown, and shivered. Why 
did so many people agree to torment her. Every one knew 
quite well she detested the idea of this marriage ; but her 
mother wanted it, and M. Sucquier wanted it, Virginie 
wanted it Soon SUvere's face began to haunt her anew, 
and her eyes filled with tears. She made a great resolu- 
tion : she decided that to recall the past and to think it 
over, or to reflect on the f utiu^, is a wearisome and danger- 
ous proceeding ; that suJQ&cient for the day is the evil there- 
of ; that it is useless to alarm oneself beforehand about 
catastrophes it is impossible to prevent ; that it does no good 
to torment oneself body and soul ; that there are things in 
this world of mysteries it is better not to try to understand, 
fatalities that must be submitted to as the bird ceases strug- 
gling against a wind that is too strong for it. 

She got to sleep at last, but had bad dreams, and woke 
with a feeling that at La Figuiere one might have very 
wretched nights, that it was no place for peace-loving folk, 
who could not breathe the air there, and that she wished 
she could go home, that she would go home. 

At that moment, through the half open door of her 
dressing-room came the vague sound of a tap being turned 
on, and as she opened her eyes on her big room, hung with 
glistening white silk, and its delicious furniture, whose gild- 
ing was reflecting the bright morning sunshine, she caught 
sight of the smiling Virginie at the foot of her bed, where 
she was waiting for her to open her eyes, that she might 
present to her a lovely bouquet of roses, and tell her that 
her bath was ready. That diverted her from her sorrows : 
it seemed to her that if La Figuiere was not a place of re- 
pose and safety, there were to be found in it instead all the 
elegancies of life, which, it is true, do not satisfy the heart, 
but which have their value, all the same. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

As soon as he had arrived in Paris, Silvere Sauvagin 
hastened to M. Martigne, who was engaged, and so unable 
to see him. He went again, but did not succeed in getting 
an interview till two days after, and contrary to his expec- 
tations, was received with great coldness. 

M. Trayaz had learnt through the channel of Mme. Ver- 
laque what his nephew meant to do in Paris, and on whom 
it was this wild young fellow relied to get him out of his 
difficulties ; so he had taken his precautions. He meant to 
work on Silvere through Ameline, and he meant too to cut 
off his supplies. He thought that a lover who was thwarted 
in his plans of marriage, and who, as well, was in danger 
of dying of hunger, would become as supple as a piece of 
elastic, and very easy to deal with. He had already been in 
communication with M. Martigne to find out Silvere's exact 
worth, and had told him his great plans ; it was natural 
that he should explain to him why everything was now up- 
set. The very day his nephew started, he wrote a long letter 
to M. Martigne which ended thus : 

" You see he has broken with me, he has just broken 
with Mme. de Rins, he quarrels with every one. If you 
feel any friendship for him, do not help him. I undertake 
to secure his future, to look after him. My intentions, of 
which I have already informed you, are still the same ; but 
he owes me reparation, and I mean him to pay it. Talk 
sense to him, give him a lecture, make him understand that 
whatever his merits, there are defects of character which 
are very hurtful to a young man, ruin his prospects in fact. 
Send him back to me in his right mind and repentant, I 
will receive him with open arms, and kill the fatted calf for 
him." 

This letter had made a great impression on M. Martigne, 
who considered it extremely sensible. He thought much of 
Silvere's merits as a man of science, but personally he 
hardly knew him, not having seen him since their first 
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meeting. Now he was told that this so promising a botanist 
had grave faults of character, that he had forfeited, by his 
bad behaviour, the kindness of an immensely rich uncle 
whose cash-box was at his disposal. This millionaire's 
nephew who was appealing to him for help seemed to him 
like one of those beggars who implore a penny all the while 
they have piles of gold sewn up in a mattress. Why don't 
they unsew it, and pull out the gold ? Besides, however 
goodnatured he may be, a member of the institute, when he 
is very busy, is glad of any excuse for not disturbing him- 
self on his neighbour's account. 

So he gave Silvere a wigging, blamed him for his exces- 
sive and outrageous over-sensitiveness, telling him our faults 
often harm us more than our vices. 

" You have not even," he told him, " the wisdom of the 
parrot, who will not leave the perch he is clinging to with 
his claws, before he has seized on another with his beak. 
Why did you not keep your situation with Mme. de Bins at 
least until you had something else to go to ? The Germans 
say a sparrow in the hand is worth more than a pigeon on 
the roof. But you had a pigeon in your hand and have let 
it go for a sparrow on the roof." 

This unexpected lecture disconcerted Silvere, who gazed 
at M. Martigne in astonishment. He replied that it was not 
he who had left his place, it was his place that had left him. 

'' That's not what your uncle tells me." 

'' My uncle has written to you ? Truly that man is terri- 
ble in his revenge. He has evidently sworn to take the 
bread out of my mouth, to reduce me to beggary. Not con- 
tent with having got me dismissed from Mme. de Rins, he 
wants to lose me your friendship, on which I was relying." 

He gave a short account of his misfortunes to M. Mar- 
tigne, who was much interested : the learned love gossip, and 
oddities are tlie delight of the naturalist. And yet Silvere's 
conduct seemed to the professor more amazing than admir- 
able. Like Miss Meg Wheeler, his idea was that a true 
savant will make his pride pass through the eye of a needle 
if science is to profit thereby. 
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" That you have the scientific instinct," he said, " I can- 
not doubt, but I doubt whether you have the temperament 
of a true savant Your epidermis is too sensitive, your char- 
acter too unyielding. Science wills that we prefer her be- 
fore everything, and inures us against vain scruples. Listen 
to this : a testator, with more generosity than sense, be- 
queathed lately a considerable sum to our academy, to be be- 
stowed on the astronomers who should succeed in putting 
us into communication with Mars. Several of our confreres 
declared that the academy could not, without dishonour, ac- 
cept such a ridiculous legacy. We represented to them it is 
easy to read another meaning into the words of a will, and 
to employ a madman^s money for the recompensing of use- 
ful work .... If you had had, like myself, the advantage 
of being brought up by the Jesuits, you would know what 
is meant by the direction of the intention, wliich consists in 
eliminating any evil from the means, by dwelling only on 
the purity of the object that is to be accomplished. It can 
cost little to shake hands with M. Sucquier, if you tacitly 
substitute for tlie intention of being agreeable to him that 
of rendering great services to science and yourself, by be- 
coming director of a superb Botanical Garden. Believe me, 
casuistry has its value and can facilitate wonderfully the 
aflPairs of this world." 

Silvere explained to him why he could never be any- 
thing but a poor casuist ; that moreover, if he had given way 
to his uncle on one point, he would soon have had to give 
way to him in everything, and disgrace himself by every 
kind of base compliance; that M. Trayas was an odious 
tyrant who delighted to humiliate those he pretended to 
love. 

" You have a talent for exaggeration," replied M. Marr 
tigne. "Oh ardent southern sun, this is how you excite 
and derange the best brains I My dear sir, I have one piece 
of advice to give you ; take the first train, and go back to 
make your submission to this terrible and indulgent uncle." 

" Never I " he replied, " never ! " 

In vain his old friend showed him that in Paris^ more 
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than anywhere else even, you must begin at the beginning, 
that his beginnings would be humble, thankless, painful. 

" If I succeeded in getting work for you, it would hardly 
be enough to keep you. You told me, if I am not mistaken, 
that you are thinking of marrying. It is all very well to 
be ready to endure everything yourself, can you make up 
your mind to see your wife endure too ? " 

Silvere replied that Mile. Verlaque loved him enough to 
make no objections to the restrictions of a life of poverty, 
that she had always lived very carefully, that Parisian bot- 
anists have no idea of Provencal frugality. 

''At all events," exclaimed M. Martigne, *'I know how 
easily the Provencal blood begins to boil. You can suffer 
no constraint, and you will have to put up with every spe- 
cies of constraint. At your first disagreeable, you'll flare 
up, and I shall be held answerable." 

Silvere swore by all his gods that his patience should be 
angelic, he would be as meek as a lamb. 

"I promise you," he said, smiling, *'to learn to direct 
my intentions. Whatever I have to put up with, I will en- 
dure, thinking of my desire not to cause you trouble." 

Seeing that nothing he could say had any effect, M. 
Martigne was very perplexed, and as he always did in such 
a case, resolved to consult his oracle. He had married a 
wife older than himself ; she had brought him a fortune 
and he thought everything of her ; taking her advice in all 
matters unconnected with botany. He introduced Silvere 
to her, and she made him stay to dinner. It was Silvere's 
destiny to please women, without any effort of his own : 
we ask of a woman that she should be very much a woman, 
women like a man to be very much a man. Mme. Martigne 
liked him at once. She made him talk all through dinner, 
and afterwards; he spoke of his uncle with more sorrow 
than anger, as one speaks of a rain which has soaked you to 
the skin, or of a hail which has stripped the fruit trees ; but 
he grew eager over Mile. Verlaque's charms. She found 
him delightful ; she had a weakness for young savants in 
love ; and in a word she began to feel a great interest in 
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him, M. Martigne saw it, and as lie was saying good-night, 
said: 

" I will think over what you want, and see if I can find 
you something." 

** bh, what good news I " said Silvere, seizing his hands. 

" Provided of course you do not repent, and by a return 
to the ways of wisdom . . . ." 

"Advise me rather," he interrupted, "to turn errand-boy 
or scavenger." 

As soon as he was gone, M. Martigne said to his wife, 
" He is a queer being I I believe he has a big future before 
him as a savant, but away from his science, he's mad ! " 

" Young men capable of being a little mad interest me," 
she said : " they are so rare nowadays." 

During the weeks that followed, Silvere had no difficulty 
in filling up his days. He paid frequent visits to two botan- 
ical gardens, founded, one in 1626, the other in 1858. The 
rest of his time he spent in musing. He was enchanted with 
Paris ; it seemed to him that everywhere else in the world 
the intellect has to look out for itself, but that in this privi- 
leged town there is no need to run after ideas, on the con- 
trary the ideas run after the passer-by. He went to see 
everything, and especially frequented the salon of Mme. 
Martigne, who saw much society. She had a taste for bring- 
ing out young men she liked, and did it well ; he did his 
best to do her credit, and imagined that if the men seemed 
to find him more odd than agreeable, the women appeared 
to find him more likeable than peculiar. 

M. Martigne was cordial and hospitable, but avoided any 
allusion or word that might give him hope. Silvere began 
to suspect he had entirely forgotten his promise. By de- 
grees he grew anxious, and Paris lost her charm. Although 
he had been forbidden to write direct to Ameline, he found 
a solace for his woes in composing long letters to her in 
which he took pains not to let his discouragement be seen, 
and occasionally he received from Mme. Verlaque short, 
dry replies which ended always : 

" Ameline is well. I like to believe that your hopes were 
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not illusive and that you are being helped to repair your 
fatal rasliness." 

Happily for him, she took care not to tell him that her 
daughter was at La Figuiere. If he had once suspected it, he 
would have set off at once for Provence, and he would^ave 
had to repent it, for M. Martigne, to whom he did not do 
justice, was doing his best for him, being one of those rare 
men who kill the bear before selling its skin. 

One Monday as he came out from an Academy meeting 
at which Silvere had been present, he took him by the arm 
and said : " I have news for you." 

And as they descended together the staircase of the Palais 
de rinstitut : 

" Are you still of the same mind ? " 

" StilL" 

" You persist in preferring the narrow, painful path to 
the wide easy one.'' 

" More than ever." 

" You will not allow me to be mediator between you and 
your uncle and write to him that you have repented." 

" No, never ! never ! " 

" More than ever ! Never ! that seems to be the extent of 
your vocabulary ; that's to say you'll never behave sensibly, 
but will be absurd all your life long. If I were to have my 
own way, I should leave you to your fate ; but you have 
made a conquest of my wife ; she has pleaded your cause, 
and I have been stupid enough to give in. So now I have a 
proposal to make to you. You needn't open such big eyes : 
it's not exactly the wealth of Peru. I undertake to get you 
this autumn a post as assistant-naturalist at the Museum. 
You know what an assistant is : he has the care of the col- 
lections and galleries, classifies the offerings brought in by 
travellers, prepares the publications of descriptive botany ; 
his salary varies from four to six thousand francs. You are 
twenty-six years of age : Decaisne was just your age when 
he was chosen by Jussieu in 1883. He began by being a 
simple under-gardener. Your beginnings are alike: may 
you be some day a second Decaisne ! " 
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At this moriaent they were pacing the Pont des Arts, 
Silvere was contemplating with deep emotion the grey, 
neglected beard of this rescuing divinity. 

*' Then, too," continued M. Martigne, " I shall try to sup- 
plement your resources. You know I have a great work to 
complete, and my eyes are beginning to give out. I shall 
let some of my task devolve upon you. So my wife has 
decided in her profound wisdom, and she will settle too the 
rate of pay. What bothers me is this unfortunate idea of a 
marriage which complicates everything. A bachelor can 
always manage somehow. Couldn't you give up Mme. 
Verlaque ? . . . . Oh, you needn't jump down my throat 1 
You Ve got your eternal * Never ' ready, I know. And to 
tell the truth if you were more sensible, Mme. Martigne's 
interest in you would be very much less than it is; it's 
young fools in love who especially interest her. Oh, and I 
was to tell you that she owns on the Quai de la Tournelles, 
a few yards from the Jardin des Plantes, a very decent 
house, ma foi ! On the fifth floor there's a little flat which 
will be empty next quarter. It's true it has a northern as- 
pect, but it has double windows and good stoves. From the 
balcony you can see the quay, the old bookstalls, the barges 
going up and down the Seine ; you will settle about rent 
with my wife." 

And as Silvere was trying to find words to express his 
gratitude : 

" I have no right to your gratitude, go and say thank you 
to Mme. Martigne. She told me she expressly wished it so : 
and I execute her orders, but very much against my will, 
and my conscience is not at all easy. When I compare 
what she offers you with what M. Trayaz has already offered 
you, it seems to me she is lending a cord to a man who 
wants to hang himself." 

" With friends like you and Madame Martigne," replied 

Silvere, **any one would have a right to believe in his 

future, and I believe in mine as firmly as I believe this 

balustrade is made of iron." 

And he knocked his cane violently against the solid 
19 
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balustrade. Beside himself with delight, he hastened to 
Mme. Martigne, whom he thanked enthusiastically, raptur- 
ously. As soon as he got back to his own rooms, and his 
sober senses, he wrote a letter of four pages to Ameline. 

" They say^" he wrote, ** we shall have to make up our 
minds to a hard time of it at first. Can there be such a 
thing as a hard time to those who love ? Believe me, love 
works miracles. Only a short time ago I stood still on the 
Quai de la Toumelle, to take a look at our balcony, which 
has a view of the Seine. I fancied I could see us both 
there: we were leaning over to see the passers-by and 
the boats, and of tener still we were looking at each other. 
I tell you we looked as happy as two lemon -trees in 
blossom. We will love each other all our lives, won't 
we?" 

If he could have had his own way, he would have been 
ofiF within twenty-four hours after despatching his letter, so 
eager was he to see Ameline again, to tell her all, explain 
everything. But the rescuing divinity wanted to introduce 
him to the Museum authorities and Mme. Martigne was 
going to give a big dinner in a few days, and was anxious 
he should be there : could he refuse her anything ?* So he 
waited another week in Paris. At last he started, feeling 
his heart as light as a feather, and as gay as the lark. He 
communed with the invisible powers who govern destinies, 
men, and gardens. We know he had little taste for mate- 
rialistic doctrines ; happiness increased his idealism. 

It seemed to him, in his great joy, that matter is only an 
appearance, that bodies are composed of incorporeal mole- 
cules, of an infinite multitude of infinitely minute souls, 
and that there existed one infinitely great soul which con- 
tained them all and communicated continually with them 
and with himself. 

As soon as he arrived at Hyeres he hurried to Mme. 
Verlaque, whom to his great astonishment, he found alone, 
and whose face wore an expression that boded him no good. 
In one breath she gave him two pieces of news : she told 
him that Ameline had been for nearly a month at La 
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Figuiere, and then that if he wanted to get married, he must 
ask M. Trayaz for her hand. 

The great conspirator had not been deceived in his ex- 
pectations : it was a terrible blow. Lost in thought, Silvere 
tried to consider all the extent of his disaster. It was all 
over, his happiness was a foundered^ barque that had been 
shipwrecked on the coast. When he succeeded in finding 
his tongue : 

" What, then, madame," he exclaimed, " have you broken 
your word to me without giving me the least warning ?J' 

**It seems to me," she replied, "that you released me 
from it. Your incomprehensible outbreaks made everything 
uncertain. You wrote to us that you had prospects of em- 
ployment, and kind friends who promised to assure you a 
future. I fear there is no reality in all that beyond the 
famous balcony where you can watch the boats go by ; is 
that enough to provide for a wife ? . . . Whatever has hap- 
pened, you must arrange everything with M. Trayaz. Per- 
suade him, and Ameline shall be yours." 

" How is it possible, madame, that a mother can authorize 
a stranger to dispose of her daughter's hand ? " 

" Oh," she replied with increased hauteur, " I am not go- 
ing to have you dictating to me what you think my duty. 
I have absolute confidence in M. Trayaz's judgment and 
character : whatever his decision may be I ratify it in ad- 
vance." She accompanied her words with an enigmatical 
look which was like a veiled threat and boded greater mis- 
fortunes still, so that he trembled under it. He bowed and 
went out, pale with anger and fright. He tried to calm and 
reassure himself ; he said over and over again : 

"Ameline loves me; I am sure of her — sure of her 
heart." 

He said it, but he could only half feel sure of it. As he 
walked down the Avenue des Palmiers debating with him- 
self what he had better do, he heard himself called by name, 
and turning round, found himself face to face with Casimir. 
He was doomed to meet him at the decisive moments of his 
life, and always, in the Avenue des Palmiers. After being 
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sent off in disgrace from La Figuiere, Casimir had not 
cared to go back straight to Aix ; he was in no hurry to tell 
his mother his adventures, and had come to seek in a town 
he was very fond of, distractions for the woes of a long 
exile. 

" Back again already ? " he said to Silvere, slipping his 
arm into his. " Well— we have been going it in your ab- 
sence. The dove has left her nest, and you have found it 
empty. You don't look particularly pleased, and I can im- 
agine you are not. I can give you news of her ; I will not 
hide from you that she seemed very delighted with her new 
cage." 

There are lulls which precede and prepare for storms : it 
was in a quiet, almost gentle voice that Silvere said to Casi- 
mir, taking away his arm : 

** What do you suppose were M. Trayaz's intentions when 
he sent for Mile. Verlaque to come to him ? " 

'* How can I tell you, my boy ? Our estimable relations 
are divided in their opinions about that. Some say he 
means to adopt her, others, and I am of their mind, that he 
means to marry her ... I should advise you . . ." 

" Oh, excuse me," interrupted Silvere looking at him dis- 
tractedly, " I did not ask for your advice ; we are hardly 
friends enough for that yet." 

At these words his eyes fell on a clock in the neighbour- 
hood, and he calculated that he would have two hours to 
spend at home before catching the Sud-France train which 
arrived at Lavandon in the evening, and he turned his back 
on his friend. 

" What a rage he is in ! " thought Casimir. " There will 
soon be a row at La Figuiere." 

And though he was not vindictive, his face expressed de- 
light. He almost felt inclined to urge on the combatants 
with voice and gesture. But the thought of his lady love 
coming into his head, his brow contracted, and he uttered a 
mournful sigh. At that moment he caught sight of a pretty 
girl walking along in front of him ; as he mechanically fol- 
lowed her, he told himself that his cousin Silvere was alto- 
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gether wanting in philosophy in his way of regarding 
things ; that a very little is enough to console a philosopher 
for his misfortunes in love. 

" Without reckoning either," he added, " that what comes 
by way of consolation is sometimes preferable to what is gen- 
erally considered happiness." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

SiLVJ^RE was at the station twenty minutes before the 
train started. There were not many people about. He got 
into a compartment which was empty, and felt thankful for 
being alone : he was afraid of curious fellow-travellers, afraid 
that they might discover his secret, that they might guess he 
had a loaded revolver in his pocket, and meant to use it. 

When he reached Lavandon, it was a quarter to seven ; 
and he decided to stay at that one of the two Lavandon inns 
which he had never visited, and whose owners did not know 
him. He was shown into the room where the regular ha- 
bitues were dining. He tried to eat too, but could not. He 
looked round at these unknown faces, and felt sure they 
must be thinking of M. Trayaz and Mile. Verlaque. They 
had no such idea in their heads. They were talking of their 
own small affairs, which had nothing in common with his. 
From time to time, in intervals of quiet, he could hear the 
voices of the outside world ; the vague murmur of the waves 
lapping on the sand of the beach. The sea, too, had its own 
affairs to occupy itself : it had never heard of either M. Tra- 
yaz or Mile. Verlaque, and cared very little about them. 

It was written, however, that he should not leave the inn 
without hearing Mile. Verlaque's name. When he went 
into the kitchen to settle his account, Jie caught sight through 
the open doorway of two men at the bar sitting at a table 
before a bottle of old wine. One was facing Silvere, who 
did not remember having seen before his enormous carroty 
whiskers, but by his livery he recognised him as one of M. 
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Trayaz's coachmen. He only saw the back of the other : but 
from his figure and his very unusual accent, he could tell 
without difficulty that he was an American valet-de-cham- 
bre, by name Sam. The innkeeper went up to them to draw 
the cork of their bottle. 

" Where have you come from, John ? " he asked the man 
with the whiskers. 

John replied he had just been taking his ladies and gen- 
tlemen to a villa in the neighbourhood, where they had been 
invited to dinner, and a dance afterwards. 

"And you, Sam, what have you come for ? Have you 
turned groom, my lad ? " 

Sam condescended to explain that out of pure good-nature 
he had taken the place of the footman, who had that morn- 
ing lost his biggest molar tooth. 

" I only see one landau," replied the innkeeper, who had 
drawn back the curtain to look out into the street. " How- 
ever did you manage to get them all into that ? " 

*' There were only five of them," said Sam. " We have 
up at our place a gentleman who has been a prefect, and 
never goes out now in the evening. It takes him all his 
time to get rid of one cold, and try not to catch another.-' 

"And the master stayed at home to keep him com- 
pany ? " 

Sam looked at him with an air of pity, so very inade- 
quate did his way of explaining things seem to him. John, 
whose pride it was to model himself on his master, replied 
haughtily : 

" You should know that, though we like to be hospitable 
ourselves, we never accept any one else's hospitality." 

" Besides," said Sam, "what should we have done at their 
ball ? We had no young lady to take care of. Mile. Ver- 
laque got up this morning with a head-ache, and this even- 
ing she did not feel inclined for a dance." 

" She would have been the queen of the ball," said the 
innkeeper, smacking his lips. " My word, but she is pretty ! " 

" I don't know what to say about her, you greedy ani- 
mal," replied Sam, slipping two fingers between his collar 
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and his neck, and glancing furtively across into the mirror 
behind the counter to assure himself his necktie was straight. 

" No, I don't know what to say about her. I like the other 
much better ; if you gave me my choice, she's the one I should 
go for. She has more chic and more go. I like women with 
go. Your Mile. Ameline never knew what she wanted yet, 
and never will. Don't you bet anything on her, you'd lose." 

" I've no objection to her," simpered John caressing his 
whiskers. "When I take her out for a drive, and there's 
a question of which way we're to go, it's always I who de- 
cide." 

" Well then, old fellow," broke in Sam with a friendly 
nudge to the innkeeper, " will you give me Mile. Huguette ? 
She would suit me like a glove." 

" I'll let you have her, my lad, if you'll let me have the 
one who has no will of her own." 

*' Ah, you're too late, Mr. Publican — the place is taken. 
I swore to make no more bets," he added, emphatically: 
" well, you see this watch, which beyond its real value has 
for me a value of associations which I might say makes it 
priceless to me: well, I'll wager you this precious watch 
that we shall have a wedding before long . . . ." 

*' D'you think I didn't know that ? Why the old post- 
wife was just telling me . . . ." 

At that moment a dispute arose at a neighbouring table 
where there was a game of cards going on, and the rest of 
their talk was lost in the confusion. 

Shortly after, Silvere went out. At first he walked along 
by the shore ; but the scrunching of the sand under his feet 
irritated him, and the sea annoyed him with its monotonous 
murmur, which seemed to proclaim indifference to his agony. 
He wanted to get away from it, and left it on his left, strik- 
ing off into a rough path which sometimes led through 
clumps of tamarisk, sometimes round by bushes of lentisk, 
and which was often interrupted by ditches over which he 
had to cross on a plank. They were at the end of April ; 
nine o'clock had just struck from a distant church tower. 
The night had grown suddenly dark, and the moon, which 
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was on the wane, had not yet risen. Yet he did not once 
stumble ; he walked with the precision of a somnambulist ; 
it seemed to him as if his one idea was going on before 
him, holding in its hand a lantern to show him the way. 
He thought of Sam, of the old post wife, and said to him- 
self : 

" There can be no question of it now ; it has already be- 
come public talk." 

Then he felt his pocket to see that his six-barrelled re- 
volver had not been lost on the way. He could have said 
to it with the utmost sincerity : " You are my most faithful 
friend." 

Arrived at the foot of the smaller cliff he climbed it 
rapidly, and came down the other side at a run. He ap- 
proached the painter's house, which had been so long un- 
inhabited, and to his intense surprise discovered there was 
a light in a big room which had been formerly used as a 
studio, and whose large windows looked out on to the sea. 
He continued to advance. When he had reached the little 
landing-place, he climbed up the parapet, and standing on 
tip-toe saw in the middle of the brightly lit room a thin old 
man bending over a table strewn with papers, at which he 
was writing a letter. On finding himself so near the man 
he meant to kill, he experienced a swift and violent revulsion 
of feeling. Suddenly an owl startled him with its mournful 
note : he shuddered, and asked himself if it had not been out 
of his own throat that weird cry had proceeded. 

For some days M. Trayaz had been sleeping in the chalet 
that had been christened the Antonine. He had been suffer- 
ing from such acute irritation of the nerves that he felt 
anxious to get as far away from his charming relations as 
was possible. Having surprised Casimir in the very act of 
flagrant spying, he suspected all his heirs presumptive of 
being in the plot, and if he had obeyed his first inclination 
would have sent them all off at once with Casimir. But he 
thought better of his first impulse, and devised another 
method of chastisement for them. Mme. Limies too had 
acted SB ambassadress for the family, and had given him 
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such conclusive explanations that he pronounced himself 
satisfied, and with Casimir for scapegoat, signed articles of 
peace. But the unfortunate incident had given ^ him a les- 
son ; from that day he paid much less attention to Ameline, 
and treated her with great coolness. It occurred to him that 
a chalet situated close to the sea would be an excellent little 
abode for a man who suffered from oppression and difficulty 
of breathing at night, and that he would probably be much 
better there. He had benefited greatly by the change ; he 
had better nights, and the murmur of the waves soothed 
him to sleep. The evenings he spent in this solitary dwell- 
ing, where the furniture, which had been carefully pre- 
served, was extremely rustic, and where M. Sucquier and 
Sam were alone allowed to enter, were very pleasant ones. 
He thought over old times, and imagined he was once more 
living his old life ; the Antonine and its modest plenishings 
restored a little of that happiness which is only experienced 
before the making of a fortune. In one corner there was an 
old arm-chair covered with black leather, worn and scratched 
and a little bit shaky. He- often sat in it, and then for some 
minutes his shoulders ceased to groan under the weight of 
his years and his millions. 

At present he was busy with a letter he was writing, and 
he intended to send another to Miss Sally Wheeler as soon 
as he had finished the long missive he was inditing to Mr. 
Brodley : business letter and billet doux were to travel to- 
gether in the same envelope. 

Silvere had cautiously drawn near the large circular 
headed window which M. Trayaz was in the habit of leav- 
ing open. It was very low, and Silvere could easily have 
stepped into the room ; he had only to stretch up his arm to 
reach the iron bar that held it back, and his foot could with- 
out difficulty get a hold in the wall at the side. Silvere set- 
tled himself down to watch. At intervals he could hear 
the scratching of the pen on the paper, and sometimes too a 
great sigh. 

** His second youth does not satisfy him," he said to him- 
self. ** He is regretting his first .... Two steps further," 
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he added to himself, " and this little weapon will stop all re- 
gretting once for all." 

Suddenly he perceived in the distance a will-o'-the-wisp 
light which looked as though it might be a lantern advanc- 
ing through the pines in the direction of the house. Then 
he thought he heard a murmur of voices, and in another 
moment the creaking of the little wooden door-step, shel- 
tered by a porch, which led to the gallery that ran along 
the front of the Antonine, and faced to the South. Then 
everything was silent ; but a moment after there came three 
little taps at the studio door. M. Trayaz sat up, put down 
his pen, and cried out : " Come in ! " 

The door opened, and Ameline entered. 

She was in such a state of trepidation that she stood 
motionless on the threshold, looking on the ground without 
saying a word. M. Trayaz was prodigiously astonished ; he 
seemed unable to believe his eyes. 

"Shut that doorl" he called out sharply. "Can't you 
see the window is open, and there's draught enough to blow 
my lamp out, and kill in a second all the Lejails in the uni- 
verse ? " 

She obeyed and shut the door. Her emotion was almost 
too much for her, this was not the kind of reception she had 
been led to expect. She bitterly regretted having come, and 
wished she could get away again ; but it is easier to enter the 
lion's den than to get out of it. 

" Come here, my dear. Why, what's the meaning of this ? 
How long is it since you took to coming out alone at night ? '' 

*' I was not alone," she replied, in her childish way : " Vir- 
ginie came with me." 

"Do you see that you have managed to tear your 
dress ? " 

" I caught it on a bush as I came along." 

" Well, there's no great harm done ; a torn frock can be 
mended, or at the worst can be replaced by a new one. 
What is more serious is an injury to one's reputation — 
that gone, nothing can replace it. Tell me, what have you 
come here for ? " 
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She replied, struggling desperately for self-possession, 
that for some time she had been very unhappy ; that after 
being kindness itself, he had entirely changed in his man- 
ner towards her, so that she was afraid she had incurred his 
displeasure, and had in some way vexed him ; that she was 
tormented by this idea, which prevented her from sleeping, 
and wanted to make peace with him ; that, taking her cour- 
age in her two hands, she had come to beg him to tell her 
what he had against her, and how she could repair her 
unintentional wrong- doing. 

He listened attentively, and did not believe a single word 
of her story. 

" I wonder what is the meaning of this ! " he murmured. 

All that he could be certain of was that at this moment 
she glowed with a provoking beauty, that there was a 
strange light in her eyes, and on her lips one of those 
doubtful smiles that serve to hide a great embarrassment 
He felt the intoxication of her loveliness more strongly every 
moment. 

" Why, truly," he exclaimed, " I should be a fool not to 
make the most of such an opportunity." 

Then, after a short silence : " Mademoiselle, accomplish 
your destiny 1 Come here and kiss me ! " 

He turned his back on the window, so that he did not see 
a hand suddenly grasp the window-frame. 

" Well, what are you waiting for ? " 

She was smiling no longer. She was afraid. M. Suc- 
quier had deceived her then ; this was not what she had ex- 
pected. The old man she had believed hopelessly in love 
with her was looking at her with eyes which told of desire, 
while his mouth expressed contempt for her. She began 
to understand, to divine the meaning of it all. It was as if 
a rent had been made in the fog that shrouded her brain. 
Frightful mysteries she had never dreamed of were sud- 
denly revealed to her innocence. What was before her ? 
She had a vague feeling that some imprudences are irrep- 
arable, that one may enter a chalet one person, and leave it 
another. 
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" Come here, my dear ; what are you waiting for ? Try 
to imagine that I am young and charming, that it is possible 
to have a wrinkled skin, and dulled eyes, and keep the heart 
of a young man. Don't you know millionaires are always 
lovable ? " 

Instead of coming to him, she recoiled as if in terror at 
an abyss that yawned before her, into which she was afraid 
of falling. She recoiled as far as the wall, and the wall, 
resisting her eflPorts to force herself a passage through it, 
she cowered down on a chair, hid her face in her hands, and 
burst into tears. Her childish sobbing, pitiful as it was, 
did not touch him. But with a shock it brought him to 
his senses. He felt ashamed of his mistake, and said to 
himself : 

" Why, she is like a child of ten, and it's time I forgot 
that I was ever twenty. What a fool I have been 1 " 

He rose, came to the weeping girl, and lifting her head, 
said in fatherly tones, " Don't cry. I don't like children who 
cry, and there is nothing to cry about Come, smile, and be 
happy once more. I must have a smile ; if you don't smile 
I shall be angry." 

He took a pomegranate flower which she was wearing 
and caressed her mouth with it, till by degrees the smile 
came back to her lips. 

'' That's right ! " he said. 

While she dried her lovely eyes, he was curiously 
watching and examining her. Then he leant towards her 
to say, 

" I will tell you my opinion of you in one word. Made- 
moiselle Ameline Verlaque, you have no conscience .... 
you are the angel of vice." 

She felt no offence at this harsh judgment, and did not 
cease to smile. It was less what was said to her than the 
tone in which it was said that made her smile or cry, and 
though M. Trayaz's tone was no longer paternal, it seemed 
to her that his big voice had a kindly ring, and that all is 
well that ends well. 

He, on the other hand, was beginning to feel the effects 
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of the scene he had just gone through, and the effort he had 
had to make to get the mastery over himself again. Beads 
of perspiration covered his brow, and his arms fell heavily 
at his side. 

He walked up to the window, and sniffed the air and 
the salt smell of the sea-weed. If the moon had been 
brighter he would have seen at his feet a young man, who 
was so interested in the scene that was being enacted be- 
fore him, that he no longer had a thought of his own con- 
cealment. But he did not see him ; he only perceived that 
the sea was speaking very softly, that slumber was overtak- 
ing it. 

" It is happier than I," he thought, " I shall not sleep to- 
night." 

He walked away from the window, sat down heavily in 
the old black leather arm-chair, and fixing on Ameline the 
severe eyes of a judge questioning a criminal : 

" Now," he said : " I mean to get to the bottom of this. 
Tell me the truth, the whole truth : when little girls tell 
st9ries they have to be whipped. I know you well enough, 
young lady, to know that you have not come here of your 
own accord; there's some one else responsible for this, I 
mean you are acting on some one's suggestion. Who is 
that some one ? I want to know." 

She had grown quite pale; her lips and hands were 
trenjbling. In vain he plied her with questions, she only 
answered by a mournful silence ; there is a force in passive 
resistance, and it was the only force she possessed. He be- 
gan to grow impatient, when suddenly he slapped his fore- 
head and exclaimed : 

" Young lady, there is a little bird that tells me most 
things, and it tells me the author of this expedition of yours, 
who has devised and carried out the whole thing, is M. Felix 
Sucquier. Like my foolish nephews and stupid nieces he 
has got a most ridiculous idea into his head, and has per- 
suaded you that I am in love with you ; that if you knew 
how to set about it, you would easily induce me to marry 
you. Don't attempt to deny it : I am certain I am right." 
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She was stupefied, it was impossible for her to understand 
how any man could thus read the thoughts of others. He 
seemed to her like some wizard, and in her confusion she 
put her handkerchief to her eyes, as if, though she was 
forced to hear the home-truths he was telling her, she meant 
at least to spare herself the torture of seeing him utter them. 
At last she broke the long silence, and began hurriedly to 
stammer sentence after sentence that she had not the cour- 
age to complete : 

" Oh, monsieur, do forgive me, and do not believe .... 
No, do not believe .... I tell you, I assure you .... I 
told him it was madness, that he must be dreaming .... 
I did not want to come, but he made me . . . ." 

At this her feelings were too much for her, her voice 
broke, and she burst into loud sobbing and crying. 

*' For goodness sake, child, stop that. I told you before 
I can't bear children who cry. I will allow that M. Suc- 
quier is a persuasive and eloquent orator ; but do you know 
what, in your place, I should have answered to this good 
apostle ? I should have said to him : * I am not free now ; 
I have given my word to a young man whom I love very 
dearly' .... But it seems to me you don't love him at 
all." 

" Oh, don't say that ! " she sobbed, clasping her hands, *' I 
love him very much — I love no one but him." 

*' She loves him very much ! she can still say so todne ! 
She has a queer way of loving ! Why really, little girl, I've 
a very good mind to take that hunting knife you see on the 
nail over there, and use it to find out how your pretty little 
heart is constructed, and what there is inside it." And as 
she was beginning to protest once more : " Hold your tongue," 
he cried, " and listen to me. You don't seem to have the 
least idea what you have been doing in following M. Suc- 
quier's indiscreet advice ; but I tell you, the thing I care 
about most in the world is getting my own way, and what 
I want just at present is to get you married to my nephew 
Silvere Sauvagin, whom I should like to send to the bottom 
of the sea. Still I like to be honest in my dealings with him, 
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and if I have taken his pretty little doll away from him for a 
time, I haven't the least intention of keeping her.f or myself : 
Mile. Verlaque is in my eyes a trust for which I owe him a 
faithful account. Eh, mon Dieu, what advantage would it 
be to you to become my wife ? People say I have ninety 
millions of money ; supposing I have, what would you do 
with them if I myseK don't know what to do with them ? 
My mouth is bigger than yours, and my teeth can take big- 
ger bites than yours. You are hankering after my riches ? 
Believe in my experience, mademoiselle, a great fortune is 
only rotten fruit that attracts the flies. That's the first part 
of my sermon. Are you listening to me ? Mind you don't 
go to sleep." 

He did her injustice : she was not in the least likely to 
go to sleep. Sitting on a low chair in her dark comer, twist- 
ing in her hands a handkerchief wet with tears, that she had 
squeezed into a rag, she was listening with rapt attention. 
He was bringing her back to the way she had always held 
the only right one, the only one which could bring her hap- 
piness. What he was saying so grandly and impressively 
was what she had said a hundred times to Virginie and M. 
Sucquier, when they were dinning their evil counsels into her 
ears, poisoning her mind by their captious arguments. She 
was beginning to feel again a great happiness : even so, a 
believer, whom heretics have been trying to convert, until 
they have succeeded in confounding his right reason, feels, 
as it were, restored to himself, when a man full of authority, 
an apostle of holy learning, confounds those sophists and 
strengthens his wavering faith. 

" Now I will go on again," he continued, " the flood gates 
are opened, and the torrent cannot be kept back. Your illu- 
sions are pardonable, but you must know, mademoiselle, that 
I have bought from Madame voire mdre the right to dispose 
as I like of your dainty little person, and marry you to whom 
I please. Oh, you needn't look like a frightened gazelle. I 
shall give you to him, but not before I feel inclined to. I 
will give him his doll when he submits to me in every way. 
I have a right to expect submission. I shall amuse myself 
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by making him wait, by torturing him, and rendering him 
wretched ; I will put his patience and pride to a hard trial. 
I mean this young: oak to become as supple and pliant as an 
osier. Yes, I shall rejoice in making him suflPer .... Try 
to understand me— Heaven give you wits for this once, at 
least 1 I have a great esteem for this young man whom you 
love in such a strange fashion, and at times I hate him." 

He had risen ; he was walking backwards and forwards ; 
his hands in his pockets, sometimes turning round to speak 
to her, sometimes speaking to no one in particular, some- 
times speaking to himself. 

" I hate him," he said, " because he has defied me, and I 
have never allowed any one to defy me. I hate him es- 
pecially because the beggar is richer than myself, and can 
enjoy without efPort pleasures I am unacquainted with. I 
have toiled and toiled, I have sacrificed body and soul to 
heap up money, and my heart is breaking with melancholy 
and ennui. To be quite just, it is only the rich who have 
the right to be happy ; and Monsieur takes the liberty of 
being so. Spite of his poverty, his haughty good luck is 
scandalous ; it defies and insults me .... Oh, don't be 
afraid I mean to do him any harm ! I mean to shower 
favours upon him, only I mean to prove to him too that 
he is wrong in thinking himself a phoenix, that he is of the 
same clay as the rest of us, that his virtue is at the mercy of 
accidents, that he is as likely to succumb to temptation as 
any one else, just as prone as you or I to worship a mistaken 
good, and false gods. * Our hoard is little, but our hearts 
are great ! ' is written on his face. I mean to efface this in- 
scription, to whitewash this insolent facade, so that no one 
will recognise it ... . Once upon a time, mademoiselle, 
there was a man who sold his shadow to the devil and 
thought he had made a good bargain. What's the use of a 
shadow ? He found though that he could not get on with- 
out his, and would have given anything to get it back 
again. I will buy his shadow from this young fightirig 
cock, and then he shall live in clover. I will pay him so 
well that he will thank Heaven for having given him such 
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an uncle, but his pride will crow no more. I shall be rid 
of his unbearable cock-a doodle-do .... But enough of 
all this ; I am forgetting who it is I am speaking to. One 
should not throw pearls before .... Angels." 

Ameline had found it more difficult to follow this second 
speech than his first, she had lost her footing in this deeper 
water. She had gathered from it, though, that M. Trayaz 
would only marry her to Silvere after he had settled his 
account with the young fighting-cock. That was tiresome, 
but not in the least alarming. Convinced henceforth that 
it was to be her lot to love Silvere dearly and marry him, 
she thought she would be all the more certain of being 
happy with him, if an old man whose head contained treas- 
ures of wisdom, brought him by severe discipline to greater 
mildness of disposition, taught him to be more gentle and 
amenable. 

" I have an American frienJ," he said, " who is the 
mother of two twin girls. I don't care for the mother, she 
has no common sense, but her daughters are charming, es- 
pecially the one whose name is Sal. If Sal were here I 
should not have to explain to her how it is a man can at 
once be very lucky and very unlucky for having sold his 
shadow .... Would you like to see Sal ? There she is." 

And he pointed to a photograph hanging on the wall. 

Though she cared nothing at all about Sal, she got iTp at 
once and crossed the room to look more closely at the face 
of this young American girl he seemed to think so highly 
of. Thin, slender, holding herself very upright, with a de- 
liberate, resolute expression, and steadfast look, Sal was rep- 
resented standing in the middle of an avenue in a park, 
holding in her right hand a switch with which she was 
threatening a little spaniel reared on his hind legs, and 
probably objecting to the unconscionable length of time he 
had to pose. 

" She is not the least like a fiower," said M. Trayaz, *' but 

more like a very sinewy little animal who has ideas of her 

own, and has lost no time in finding them. She is only 

twenty, and has already an air of authority ; everything in 

20 
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her is clear and precise. You feel that in everything she 
goes straight ahead, that she takes care to do all she does 
with the least possible expenditure of force, movement and 
speecn. 

" She is very, very pretty," said Ameline, to please him. 

"Well, no," he replied shrugging his shoulders. "In 
comparison with Mile. Verlaque, Sal is a perfect little fright ; 
but if her eyes are not black diamonds and if her hair is not 
nearly as long as that of the most lovely girl in Provence, 
she is on the other hand much less short of ideas." 

Sal would have guessed probably why as he said these 
wofds, his eyes were hard, and his voice harsh ; Ameline 
was never troubled with useless curiosity. Another idea 
too had come into her head, and was troubling her to the 
complete exclusion of any other. 

" Monsieur," she said thoughtfully, " will you allow me 
to ask you a question ? " * 

" Yes, ask ; it is the first time and I hope it will be the 
last." 

" Oh, monsieur, do you think he loves me still ? " 

" And why should he not love you still ? Thank Heaven 
he knows nothing of this interesting interview." 

"M. Sucquier told me Paris is a place where one for- 
gets." 

" What has the dear little linnet been getting into its 
head ? Don't you understand. Baby, that your eternal Suc- 
quier has had two ends in view in this matter, first his own 
benefit, then somebody else's loss ? What man can resist 
the temptation of doing a good thing for himself when it 
involves too the undoing of his enemy ? It's a double bar- 
gain, and in this sad world one does not often get an oppor- 
tunity to combine profit with pleasure .... Besides, made- 
moiselle, there's one thing that will show it. Mme. Ver- 
laque has done me the honour of informing me that Silvere 
will be back to-day. Perhaps in a few hours he will be 
here. You may believe me I shall rejoice to see him." 

At these words he snapped his jaws and his fingers as one 
would to frighten away some cat or bird : 
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" And now you must be off I away with you ! " 

Holding the lamp in his left hand, and leaning his right 
on Ameline's shoulder, he accompanied her to the little 
step. 

" What a dark night it is . . . confusion ! I shall have 
to take this little fool back to the house, after being dis- 
turbed by her in my writing." 

" Oh, please don't trouble," she stammered : " Virginie is 
waiting for me." 

" And I'll wager," said he, " that she's not alone." 

She timied and fled, without daring once to look back : 
this wizard's marvellous insight into things terrified her. 

History relates that as a matter of fact Virginie was 
afraid of the dark, and before embarking on this adventure 
she had stipulated that M. Sucquier should accompany her, 
and that at this moment they were engaged in intimate con- 
versation. 

Ameline disappeared from sight, M. Trayaz called after 
her in his shrillest, most penetrating tones : 

" When you see M. Sucquier, you may tell him for me 
he's a regular idiot." 

A few moments before, Silvere had noiselessly disap- 
peared. As he felt his way ba<;k to the road, the moon which 
had shown forth at last, came to his assistance, and suc- 
coured him with her helpful, tranquil, silent presence. For 
a whole hour he had been listening to the talk of an old 
man and a young girl ; what they said had filled him with 
horror and* hatred of all human speech : the voiceless stars 
seemed to him divine creations. Arrived at Lavandon, he 
took the first path he found, and till morning dawned 
walked hither and thither on the mountain in bitter and un- 
availing grief. At daylight he had seated himself on a 
solid piece of rock. The sky had gradually clouded over ; 
wrapped in a thin haze, the sea had taken on a tinge of 
ashen-gray: its waves seemed languid, and in patches as 
heavy as lead ; further away on the horizon it seemed to 
melt and vanish and disappear in mist. Silvere reasoned 
with himself ; an inner voice was saying to him : " Banish 
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woman from your heart and mind ; love your work so well 
that it can take the place of any happiness woman could 
give you. Ah yes, life, without a. woman in it, has hours 
as sad and dreary as this sea which yesterday rolled so 
blue and purple, and which this morning has waked in 
fog. We must learn to be content with a gray happiness ; 
that is all that destiny owes to a man, it is for him to do the 
rest ; otherwise of what use to you would be the most pre- 
cious part of you, your will and your courage ? " 

He watched the growing of the dawn, which was as gray 
as the sea. As he gazed around, his eyes fell on a tall plant 
that two years ago he had had the delight of discovering 
for the first time. It was a dauphinelle staphisaigre, and 
he knew it in the distance by its big palm-like leaves, its 
spiky flowers bristling with soft hairs. He got up to gather 
one of these spikes and pressed the blue flower to his lips, 
saying : 

" You are held poisonous, and yet we can kiss you with- 
out fear of repenting it." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

When M. Lejail, who was so competent a judge in mat- 
ters hygienic, heard that M. Trayaz had removed his sleep- 
ing quarters to a chalet on the very edge of the sea, his 
verdict had been: "It is extremely unwise of him, he'll 
suffer for it." And after great enthusiasm over his hermit- 
age, and many declarations that he slept better there than 
in the villa, M. Trayaz began to suffer again from insomnia 
and oppression. A letter too which he had received from 
Silvere the day after he had expected to be visited by him 
in person had its share in upsetting his health. The letter 
ran thus : 

" My dear Uncle : You are one of those fearsome and 
benevolent genii who with apparent cruelty work out the 
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happiness of those they love. I have seen through your 
secret designs and am filled with gratitude. Your idea was 
that the too comfortable life I was leading with Mme. de 
Bins could not fail before long to destroy my courage 
and my intellect; you gave me an unexpected spur by 
turning me out of my situation; I have found another 
which, though probably less pleasant, is more worthy of 
me. You had divined also that Mile, Verlaque's character 
is weak and unreliable, that she is a reed shaken by every 
wind, and that in joining our two destinies I should com- 
mit an irreparable mistake ; you have taken her from me : 
keep her ; you will now have to provide for her future, it is 
only justice you should do so. 

" Your grateful nephew, 

" SlLV±RE SaUVAQIN." 

This short letter, which M. Trayaz did not read a second 
time, caused him one of the bitterest disappointments he 
had ever experienced in his life. All he had devised and 
arranged had been in vain ; his plans had been frustrated ; 
the young fighting cock had refused to compromise his 
honour, and his pride was crowing more lustily than ever : 
M. Christophe Trayaz had unmistakably lost in this stoutly 
fought game which he had felt so certain of winning. For 
twenty-four hours he was in such a furious rage that even 
Wasp, the only creature who had never had to complain of 
him, dared not approach him. The night that followed 
was a terrible one. Till dawn of day he paced his room, up 
and down, up and down, with occasionally long halts near 
an open window where he drank in the outer air, which 
was fresh and damp. 

He took a chill, aud next day felt very unwell. He was 
suffering from an ordinary cold, but every hour brought 
increased difficulty in breathing ; and at intervals he fell a 
prey to sinister presentiments, vague apprehensions, which 
his reason struggled against in vain. What troubled him 
most was that he had just reached the age fatal to the 
Trayaz family ; two months ago he had arrived at his sixty- 
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fourth year, and he was anxious to Hve longer than his 
father had done. Severe as he generally was to himself, 
he decided so keep his room, take care of himself and do all 
he could in self-defence. Sam begged him to return to the 
villa, and establish himself again in his old rooms. He 
refused, declaring he could not stand the removal, that he 
liked the Antonine, and that during the weeks he might 
be kept a prisoner he would have more amusement there 
than anywhere, since he could listen to the voice of the sea. 

Though existence was a heavy burden on his shoulders, 
it was a biu'den he had never been tempted to lay down. 
And in the last few days life had grown more precious to 
him ; he had a revenge to take, plans to put into execution. 
To leave this world after toiling there so long, and before 
having enjoyed the fruits of his toil, would be failure, to 
die upon a defeat would be disgrace. On the second day, 
he sent to Hyeres for the doctor who had attended him 
through his influenza, and he sounded him without discover- 
ing any alarming symptom. Interrogated by the family 
before he left, all they could get out of him was that M. 
Trayaz was simply suffering from an ordinary catarrh, that 
there was nothing to be alarmed about in the invalid's state, 
but that it might lead to more serious things. This sen- 
tence which was delivered to Mme. de la Farlede and re- 
peated by her to all the rest, made a great sensation. The 
servants who waited at lunch and at dinner remarked that 
never at any meal had the family looked so thoughtful and 
serious. 

But the cold grew rapidly worse. The invalid was very 
restless, his temperature rose rapidly, the fever ran high, 
and his nights were very bad. He had to keep his bed; 
but could only sleep sitting straight up, supported by cush- 
ions, with his head bent forward and his arms stretched 
out. Following his instructions, a telegram was sent to 
one of the greatest practitioners in Paris, who arrived with- 
out delay, accompanied by his best pupil, M. Listel. After 
a most careful examination, he established the existence of 
a centre of congestion. Although he had the reputation of 
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being infallible in his prognostications, he said nothing 
about the imminence of danger. Would the danger be 
extended ? There was everything to be feared. M. Trayaz's 
appeared one of those peculiar, complicated cases which 
upset every calculation, so that it is impossible to say of 
them if their state is favourable or unfavourable. He or- 
dered him cupping on the back, blisters at his extremities, 
and injections of ether, and when he went away left his 
pupil at La Figuiere, to follow out all his prescriptions. 

M. Listel had recently qualified, and was a very learned 
and thoughtful young doctor, whose only defect was an air 
of seriousness that was very depressing : he did not believe 
that the art of consolation was a fundamental part of the 
science of medicine, and there was little comfort to be got 
out of his face. Rigidly taciturn, he Only replied by mono- 
syllables to all the questions that were poured upon him ; 
but he did go so far as to admit that M. Trayaz^s illness was 
a case of arterio-sclerosis, after which he relapsed into silence. 
This mysterious word made a great impression, and set all 
imaginations at work. An explanation of it was demanded 
of M. Lejail, who knew the names of every known malady 
and of two or three others he believed himself to possess, 
which were unknown to any one else. He informed the 
curious that arterio-sclerosis is a premature ageing of the 
blood vessels, that it is possible to keep a certain youthful- 
ness of body, and to have an arterial system already worn 
out and useless. Was this a fatal condition ? He would 
not say anything definite about that ; but contented himself 
with remarking that men who despise precautions, and 
mock those who take them, ought for the sake of example, 
to die, all of them, before reaching old age ; but that the 
police of this world being very imperfect, they sometimes 
escape. 

From the first, M. Trayaz refused to see any one ; he 
only allowed in his room Wasp, Sam, and a sister of Notre- 
Dame-de-grace, Soeur Eugenie, his nurse. As nothing es- 
caped the general notice, it was remarked that M. Sucquier 
himself was not allowed inside, but had his orders sent out 
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to him. Wretehed at not bein^ allowed to go near him, his 

nephews and nieces and his sstnr were reduced to coming 

aeTer:^ times every morning and evening- to enquire after 

him. What were the secret feelings of their hearts ? There 

was not sul£cient certainty as to his intentions for any one 

to dare to wish for his death : bat they were very glad he 

was serionsly ilL and wished he might be so fcMr a long 

time. The opinion most in &Toar« to which even those 

who had longest dissented from, it were beginning to be 

converted, was that he had intended to marry Mile. Ver- 

laqae as soon as possible, and they held this unexpected 

illness nothing lets than providential, since it had put an 

obstacle in the way of realising this fatal project Hnguette, 

in particular, who, to her cost^ had had experience of her 

great-ancle s caprices, held it certain that this was one of 

the cases in which an adjournment is equivalent to renun- 

ciaticxi. 

** Oh. we can feel safe now,** she said to her mother : ^ he 
is always changing his plans, and never has the same twice 
running. Even if he were cured in a fortnight, he would 
never marry his Ameline.'' 

What confirmed her in her conviction was the evident 
unhappiness of her rival, whose melancholy looks seemed 
to be imploring the pity of Heaven, and to demand the 
charity of the kindly disposed. 

"She may be stupid," thought Huguette, "she knows 
what she is about, though.'' 

The vindictive girl had no idea that in^hese hours of 
depression, Ameline was only thinking of a young man 
who never came back to her, and had given her no sign of 
life ; that she was continually saying to herself : " Where is 
he ?' What is he doing ? If he loved me, he would be 
here." Every one was still kind to her, and treated her 
with great consideration : spite of Huguette, could any one 
say what might happen ? Ameline was still a power to be 
conciliated. Mme. Lejail and her sister took more pains 
than ever to make her talk, to get out of her the secret of 
her sadness. She was impenetrable ; having made one mis- 
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take, she had sworn not to make another. She would haye 
given much to be able to get a quarter of an hour by M. 
Trayaz^s bedside ; she had questions to ask him, advice to 
beg for. Nothing could make her forget the memorable 
evening during which he had said so many profound things 
to her which she had vainly endeavoured to understand. 
She considered him a prodigious man, who knew every- 
thing, guessed everything, could do everything; and who 
not only read ail hearts, but could do with hers as he 
willed. She thought him not only extraordinary but very 
good, and felt a great a£Pection for him. So with all her 
being she hoped he might soon get welL That he might 
die was a thought that never came into her head. Was 
it possible that such a man as he was could die like you 
or me ? 

Dr. Listel, who dined with the family, growing more and 
more solemn and silent, it was to Sam and Soeur Eugenie 
they turned to obtain information. These privileged beings 
who were allowed to enter into the sanctuary had become 
important personages, with whom it was necessary to be on 
friendly terms. When any one said: "What did she say 
to you ? How did he look ? " it was those two who were 
meant, and they received numberless attentions: the gen- 
eral idea was that when a millionaire begins to lose his wits 
with weakness, any chance word may have its effect upon 
the decisions of his last hours. The valet and the sister had 
never been so fussed over. Soeur Eugenie suspected noth- 
ing : a perfect nurse, her limitations of intellect were soon 
discovered. The daughter of well-to-do farmer folk, she had 
been on the point of marrying ; but a few days before the 
day fixed for the wedding, the brid^room partook of some 
poisonous mushrooms, and died. Although this misfortune, 
which had caused her to retire from the world, and had de- 
cided her career, had happened twenty years ago, it was 
always present in her memory, and she believed that all 
troubles must more or less resemble hers, and that all the 
cruel catastrophes which afflict the human species are caused 
by mushrooms. Her psychology being of the simplest, it 
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was impossible for her to divine what was passing in minds 
more complicated than that of Sceur Eugenie. That any 
one should harrow his soul about the probabilities of an in- 
heritance was an order of things quite beyond her compre- 
hension. She was astonished at the obsequious attentions, 
the smiles and caresses lavished on her by Mme. Lejail and 
her sister; but she was grateful for them, and not to be 
behindhand, advised them always to be careful. 

" You think you know whether they are eatable or poison- 
ous," she said pathetically, " and then you are carried off." 

Sam behaved very differently through it all, and took ad- 
vantage of the situation to procure himself many delicious 
satisfactions for his amour-propre. His fatuousness was re- 
vealed in his manner and attitude, and he frequently passed 
his finger between his collar and neck, to give emphasis and 
value to his importance. With serious aspect, and very long 
face, he answered questioners in oracular tones, delighting 
as the case might be to alarm them, or reassure them. What 
rejoiced him most of all were the advances and politeness of 
a young lady for whom, as he had confessed to the innkeeper 
at Lavandon, he cherished an unfortunate affection. She 
paid him so much flattering attention, he began to indulge 
in all kinds of hopes, and this incorrigible maker of bets 
made a wager with John that he would win a kiss from the 
lady he dared to call his loved one. Having received by 
post a big box of preserved fruits from Casimir, which she 
opened before Sam, she allowed him to take one. He chose 
a fig, and found it delicious. Sam considered this act of 
graciousness an unworded declaration, and no longer re- 
pressed his audacious desires, but looked at Huguette now 
so languishingly and now so ardently that she regretted her 
fig and took care to keep him at a distance. 

M. Trayaz was making a good fight. After some days' 
gradual improvement, not particularly well maintained, 
came a decided, steady recovery. His breathing was easier, 
his nights almost comfortable. M. Listel assured him, with 
his funereal air, that soon he would be able to go out. 

*' Yes, Doctor, to make the journey no one returns from ! " 
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he replied, looking piercingly and questioning! y into the 
eyes of the young patriarch. 

But there was nothing to be read in the impassive face of 
Doctor Listel, who gave his patient leave to get up. He 
eagerly profited by the permission and spent hours in the 
old leather arm-chair, playing with his famous little knife, 
handling and turning in every direction that reliable little 
fetish which had succoured him in more than one difficulty. 
While his hands were thus occupied, his brain was working 
busily. The Antonine seem^ to be a place favourable to 
the performance of doughty deeds ; this strong willed man 
gave proof of it. Having got rid of Soeur Eugenie and Sam 
one afternoon, he spent it in committing to paper, decisions 
and reasons he had already written out in his head. It re- 
quired a mighty efPort, he had to put an immense strain 
upon himself, but his writing never once trembled ; he 
broke into a profuse perspiration, breathed hard, groaned, 
had to have recourse to smelling salts ; once and again the 
pen fell from his fingers. When he had done, he nearly 
lost consciousness ; but he had accomplished what he 
wished. Sam announced to his visitors that Monsieur had 
spent half the day in writing, and imparted this news in 
such mysterious tones that the general agitation was great. 

There are events so serious that we think of them every 
minute of the day, we eat them with our bread, drink them 
with our wine, and yet dare not speak of them. Every one 
talked of the most indifferent matters, the merest trifles, in 
excited tones ; discussing cuisine, chiffons, with fevered 
looks. Next night Huguette dreamed that she had con- 
sented to let Sam kiss her, and he had introduced her into 
the sanctuary, where, after hunting round everywhere she 
discovered the precious paper, unfolded it, and found traced 
on it in letters of flame these words : " To console her for all 
I have made her undergo, I appoint my grand-niece Hu- 
guette Lejail my sole legatee." Her emotion caused her to 
wake with a start. It seemed to her the dream was a good 
omen : but, being a sensible girl, she told herself that if the 
will had been so short, the testator would not have been so 
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long about setting it down, and that, after all, dreams are 
only dreams, so she resigned herself with a good grace to 
much humbler expectations. 

'' I only ask for my million," thought this sage young 
lady : *' I shall have it without being obliged to embrace 
Sam." 

Some hours later M. Trayaz was visited by a thin, dried- 
up man who had a peculiar and very big wen on his right 
nostril. His name was M. Noudet, and he was the notary 
from Collobriere, the principal town of the canton to which 
belong the commune of Bormes and a villa celebrated for 
its fig-trees. M. Trayaz, who had often employed his serv- 
ices, thought a great deal of him : he liked him not only 
because he was a very clever lawyer, but because he was 
also one of the very few public officials whose words are 
worth gold, and who deserve confidence and esteem. He 
sent for him to read him the will he had written out with 
his own hand, to make sure the document was correct in 
form and in every way unimpeachable, to hand it over to 
his care, but above all to confide to him certain things he 
had never mentioned hitherto to any one. He made him 
take dejeuner with him in his room, and talked to him for a 
long time, hurriedly, breathlessly. At intervals, worn out 
with fatigue, he would pause for want of breath ; the minute 
he had recovered from his exhaustion, he resumed his story. 
It astonished M. Noudet, who only left towards evening, 
carrying with him an urgent letter addressed by M. Trayaz 
to Mr. Brodley, who was to acquaint Mrs. Wheeler with its 
contents. 

The grea,t wen on his right nostril was not the most curi- 
ous peculiarity offered by the countenance of M. Noudet 
In his youth he had been struck by liglitnin<^, and the only 
trace left of the accident was a distortion of his mouth, wbich 
was twisted up towards his left ear ; this gave his face an 
expression of equivocal hilarity, so that no one was ever sure 
if this really serious man were laughing or not. This slight 
deformity of his mouth had once nearly got him into a quar- 
rel with a naval lieutenant, who accused him of laughing at 
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him ; but an explanation settled matters, without necessity 
for a meeting. When M. Noudet left the villa in the open 
carriage which had brought him, all the guests of La Fi- 
guiere were assembled to watch his departure, and as they 
had not seen him before that, they imagined he had smiled 
pleasantly at them all. 

** He seemed to be saying to us : ' Lucky beggars I ' " ex- 
claimed M. de la Farlede, unable to contain himself. 

Doctor Listel, whom no one could suspect of being sub- 
ject to untimely mirth, after looking less serious for the last 
three days, had again grown exceedingly solemn : he had 
just noticed in the invalid a slight swelling of the feet and 
of the backs of the hands. 

" Uremia has set in," he said one evening at the end of 
dinner. 

For the second time M. Lejail was appealed to, and told 
them complacently that uremia is an invasion of the blood 
by the urea ; that the features of tliis illness, which is often 
the last stage of arterio-sclerosis, are a slowly advancing 
cedema, increasing weakness, a very peculiar state of the 
brain, intermittent fits of delirium, with very persistent and 
distinct delusions, so that the invalid has a horror of the 
night, knowing that the long hours of darkness which seem 
so interminable will bring no respite to his anguish. 

" He may get over it," the doctor had charitably added, 
in pronouncing his sentence. Sam said on the contrary to 
whoever would listen : " It is all up with him, he can't hold 
out much longer." And they all believed him. 

M. Trayaz had no illusions about his state ; he realised 
the dangerous nature of his illness ; that if the swelling did 
not disappear, he was a dead man, and the swellings in- 
creased from day to day. His irritability increased with his 
weakness ; he grew terrible to those who had the care of 
him. He controlled himself in presence of M. Listel : the 
silent young man awed him. But as soon as the doctor was 
out of the way, he vehemently declared that the milk diet 
they had put him on was killing him, that his blood was be- 
ing impoverished, that he was hungry and wanted something 
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to eat, and he grew indignant at his nurse's refusals. He 
also accused Soeur Eugenie of not giving him his medicines 
regularly ; she had long arguments with him, to convince 
him that he had taken them. In his delirium he lost all 
idea of time and place. 

One night they heard him shout : " If they try to force 
an entrance into the gallery, shoot them down 1 " He thought 
he was in his mine fighting with the dead. Often he imag- 
ined he had been taken back to the villa : they had unheard- 
of difficulty in persuading him he had not left the Antonine. 
In his lucid intervals, his recollections were so precise, his 
ideas so exact, his reasoning so clear, that Sam accused him 
of " amusing himself with pretending light-headedness out 
of sheer cussedness,'' in which Sam was absolutely unjust 
His dog had a more correct appreciation of the situation ; he 
guessed that there are weaknesses and follies allowable to 
men in extremity. Contrary to his usual custom, M. Trayaz 
treated him brutally : he took it all patiently and licked the 
hand that dealt him blows. 

" Wasp," the terrible man said to him, " you have one 
unpardonable fault ; you have never bitten any one." 

Suddenly he took a fancy for seeing again the members 
of his family, to whom his door had hitherto been so in- 
exorably closed. To prolong that pleasure he made them 
all defile through his room separately, one by one. Seated 
in the black arm-chair, his feet swathed in flannel, with 
drawn lips and contracted brow, his thick eyebrows bristling, 
his eyes hard and gleaming as a wolf's, he had a hard word 
ready for each as they appeared. 

He said to his sister : " Aren't you ashamed of your em- 
bassy to M. de Coulevreux ? Think what a fine thing you 
did 1 taking the bread out of the mouth of a poor nephew ! 
It's not a memory you'll care to take to Paradise. But you 
are all such mean creatures, I've only got to show you my 
violin, and you begin to dance at once." 

He said to M. Lejail, who shivered at his words : 

" My dear fellow, you are a man of sense. When then 
will you understand that a well-made tomb is the only 
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place where there are no draughts ? In your place I should 
make haste to get into one." 

To M. de la Farlede: *'Why are you so long, Baron 
Bourdigue, about renouncing your little vanities ? Listen 
to the solemn voice of the 'sea. How it despises us, you and 
me, but you especially with your tinsel marquises and card- 
board countesses ! " 

To Mme. Lejail : " You think you are very clever, Me- 
lanie, but you flatter yourself : you can never hide yoiu* 
game. Blandine managed to make me believe one day that 
she loved me sincerely." 

To Mme. de la Farlede : " I have a weakness for you be- 
cause you know how to make believe. I should like you 
more if you had quarrelled with yoiu* husband. You are a 
timid and very incomplete sinner." 

To Jules : " You have solved, my boy, a problem for 
which I thought there was no solution : you are almost as 
stupid as you look .... Hide your ugly tongue, or I'll 
cut it ofP." 

To Huguette: "A pretty face isn't everything. Mile. 
Verlaque, for whom you have so little love, will not be long 
before she begins to grow fat, and then she'll look like a 
stuffed goose. You, ma petite, will grow so thin, your 
bones will come through your skin; your destiny is to 
wither alive, and grow like this." 

He showed her one of the blades of his knife. Ameline 
came last. 

" How dare you come into this room, mademoiselle ? . . . 
Have you any news of him ? . . . He's a wise youth, and 
has never taken you seriously I Did any one suppose I was 
counting on you to attract him hither ? Little fool, what 
earthly good could you be to me ? Does one go over a 
stream on a rotten plank ? " 

Every one left him in a state of consternation. No one 
was anxious to impart to any one else the ugly compliments 
they had received, but their long faces showed no one had 
been spared. 

" I am certain," said M. Lejail to Huguette, " that each one 
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of us has had a home-thrust from him, I am equally certain 
it is all we shall ever get." 

M. de la Farlede was furious. He declared to his wife 
he should lose all dignity if he remained another hour in a 
hateful house where there was no respect for anything, that 
he meant to leave it, and would leave at once. So he said, 
but he did not leave. They all continued, from habit and 
for the look of the thing, to visit the chalet several times 
every day to ask for news ; but no one stayed now to talk 
to Soeur Eugenie and Sam. What was the use ? The will 
was drawn up and signed, there was nothing now to be got 
from the attendants' good offices. Their importance had 
singularly diminished, they had returned to their former 
nothingness. Absorbed by her professional cares, Soeur 
Eugenie never perceived she was being neglected. Sam 
was enraged by such treatment Huguette's lofty airs ex- 
asperated him ; he rolled his eyes or muttered between his 
teeth : *' Little minx I " 

But the downfall most visible to the naked eye, and 
most deserving of pity, was that of a young girl who had 
been generally believed called to great good fortune, but 
whom they had seen coming out of the painter's house with 
unhappy face, and eyes swimming with tears. They could 
not forgive themselves for having been mistaken about her, 
for having feared and courted her, for having lavished on 
such an insignificant creature so many words and attentions. 
As if to reimburse themselves for useless expenditure, they 
treated her with very scant civility, and hardly spoke to her 
at all. M. Sucquier who imputed to her his disgrace, looked 
askance at her ; Virginie continually reproached her for 
having spoiled by her gaucherie the most splendid plan of 
campaign ; she told her endless stories of marriages in ex- 
tremis, winding up by saying : 

" To-day you would be his wife, and to-morrow his 
widow. What a position I Was ever such an opportunity 
lost before ? " 

But that was not what was distressing Ameline most. 
She had learnt from the great wizard that Silvere loved her 
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no longer, and never had loved her perhaps : could she 
doubt her unhappiness ? The slights put upon her for 
which she knew no cause, Mme. Lejail's disdain, Mme. de 
la Farlede's coolness, M. Sucquier's mute objurgations added 
to her miseries. She wrote every day lamentable letters to 
her mother, asking her to take pity on her and send for her 
or fetch her. 

Then they suddenly learnt from Soeur Eugenie that a 
strange and miraculous change had taken place in M. 
Trayaz's temper and behaviour, that this savage, whimsical 
invalid had unexpectedly become a very gentle patient. 
Not long before he had made a regular scene because she 
had ventured to approach and tell him he had had a two 
hours' sleep ; he replied angrily that he had never closed his 
eyes and called her an idiot ; she never approached him 
without fear and trembling. One morning he called to her 
in tones that were almost friendly, made her sit down be- 
side him, and said : 

" I don't know if I have been asleep, ma sceur, but come 
and talk to me." 

He confessed to her that he had been the most stupid, 
most foolish of men ; that no one has a right to resent death, 
unless he has reasons for regretting life : that he could see 
nothing he need regret leaving in his ; that after toiling and 
tormenting himself and wearing himself out to amass a big 
fortune, he had not known what to do with it ; that since 
his return to Europe he had been a prey to the most re- 
morseless disease, the spleen of riches ; that he had never 
known the happiness riches can give except in his dreams ; 
that all is vanity under the sun, that he cared for nothing, 
everything was indifPerent to him ; that he had now only one 
desire, to be gone quickly and find out for himself if in the 
other world there were any place where one can rest without 
being bored. She was sure, though, that in his state of in- 
difPerence there was still something he cared about, for 
twice he said to her : 

" You'll see, they'll arrive too late." 

She asked him to explain, but he would not She took 
21 
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advantage of this improvement, in which she recognised 
the finger of God, to beg him to listen to his conscience, 
and send for the priest He consented with very good 
grace, and edified the cure from Bormes by his resignation. 
Sam, who was a heretic, was not to be taken in, and said 
to John the coachman : 

" I would bet five hundred dollars the devil loses noth- 
ing by that, that when he dies, old Harry will get him." 

" Who's old Harry ? " asked John. 

" Old Nick, of coursa" 

Next day, M. Trayaz receii^^ed another visit from his law- 
yer. He recovered all his faculties, all his presence of 
mind, to give him detailed instructions concerning his 
funeral and the reading of the will. After repeating to 
him his last instructions, and saying farewell to him, he 
testified a desire to see his family once again. It cost his 
nephews and nieces not a little to obey his invitation; 
though Soeur Eugenie tried to reassure them, they expected 
to experience further rebufiPs. Mme. de la Farlede was 
very anxious ; she was afraid lest what had been said to 
her in private might be repeated in her husband's pres- 
ence. 

They hardly recognised him, so much had his illness 
changed him. The thin, lean little man had grown curi- 
ously stout ; his face was swollen, so were his lips and eye- 
lids. His mind seemed to them as much changed as his 
body : to their agreeable surprise, he had a kind word for 
every one. He said to Huguette, stroking her chin : 

" As pretty as ever, raa petite ! " 

"As far as that's possible to any one who resembles 
your little pocket-knife," she replied in a tone of gracious 
coquetry. 

" Naughty child ! You must forgive a man everything 
when he is dying." 

She felt as much touched, as sincerely moved, as it was 
in her nature to be. She kissed his brow, exclaiming : 

" You are not going to die. I won't let you." 

He shook his head, and looked at them all with moiu'n- 
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ful eyes : " Could I leave this world without thanking you 
all for your affectionate attention to your old uncle ? You 
have loved him, petted him." 

He went on : ** Do you remember our evening at La- 
vandon ? What a delightful evening we had I You will 
be pleased with me, mes enfants, I told you one day I 
was the honey, you were the flies. The honey is made to 
be eaten by the flies. All I ask of you is to think of me 
when you eat it. But I should have given it to you sooner : 
I am like the man who gave his plums to the cure because 
his pig would not eat them." 

Then, turning towards Ameline, who stood in the back- 
ground, he signed to her to approach, and whispered in 
her ear : 

"No need to despair: the most tangled business can 
be got straight sometimes ... I have made it all right 
for you." 

She bent her head humbly, her eyes full of tears. Those 
who resented having abased themselves so long before 
her did not guess that she was crying for joy. Con- 
vinced that she alone had been excluded from the plenary 
indulgence, that she would have no part in the eternal 
beatitude, nothing was wanting to complete their content- 
ment. 

This second interview so efficaciously repaired the dis- 
astrous effect produced by the first, that all who were 
present seemed deeply touched. They had hardly left the 
dying man when Mme. Lejail and Mme. de la Farlede who 
did not often weep, and never kissed each other, fell sob- 
bing into each other's arms. Great emotions have a trans- 
forming effect on character ; perhaps too they were anxious 
to ensure their happiness in the future by their right feel- 
ing at this juncture. ** You will be pleased with me . . . 
Think of me when you are eating your honey." These 
words excited and roused the imagination of the flies, and 
made them begin to buzz. There was now nothing to fear, 
and they could hope everything. In all good faith, ought 
they to wish to prolong an existence which was now only, a 
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long drawn-out agony ? If it had only been necessary to 
touch a button to kill this mandarin, M. Trayaz would prob- 
ably have died that evening. 

He lingered for several days. Doctor Listel, when 
urgently questioned, informed them that if the dropsy in- 
creased and the cerebral condition remained as it was, the 
invalid might obtain an indefinite respite ; but that to judge 
from appearances, he would be carried off suddenly by con- 
vulsive uraemia. M. Trayaz justified his prognostications. 
One afternoon he was seized with convulsions. His teeth 
chattered ; his breathing grew feebler and feebler ; his tem- 
perature gradually sank lower and lower, and by degrees he 
lost all warmth. To satisfy his conscience, M. Listel bled 
him, but it was useless. For a day and a night he alter- 
nated between attacks of trembling in all his limbs and 
comatose sleep. The death agony was short ; but he could 
do nothing like anybody else. They thought it was all over, 
when, about four o'clock in the morning he regained con- 
sciousness. He turned his head and looked with lifeless 
eyes at Soeur Eugenie ; then collecting all the strength and 
the breath he had left, he asked her in an almost inaudible 
voice if she thought that up above they knew all that was 
going on down here. 

" Yes, I am certain," she replied in tones of pious convic- 
tion. He looked his thanks and fell asleep. She declared 
that at this moment the dying man's face wore an expression 
of angelic sweetness. Sam, on the contrary, pretended he 
saw him sneer. Dr. Listel, we may well believe, took good 
care not to intervene in this quarrel. 

In a few minutes everything was over. The sea, which 
was very rough and stormy, had beaten furiously all night 
asfainst the little granite beach : it was splashing the bal- 
cony of the Anton ine with its foam, when a man who had 
never been mediocre either in good or evil gave up the ghost, 
yielding up with life his millions and his ennui, all the por- 
tion he had never been able to digest. 

Huguette, who was a light sleeper, had risen early to go 
and make enquiries ; she hastened to return and carry back 
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the great news. Each hurried off to offer his services to 
ScBTir Eugenie, who refused them : M. Trayaz had notified 
to her his express wish that she and Sam should do for him 
all the last services, and that he should be watched by them 
only. All that day every one was very grave, almost 
gloomy. The women said continually, with an air of com- 
punction, ** Poor dear uncle I " There was no talk but of his 
good days, his kindliest caprices, his cheerfulness, his pres- 
ents, and above all the cordial adieux he had addressed to 
his family. To tell the truth, the only person who really 
grieved was Ameline. At first she had quite refused to be- 
lieve in his death, which upset all her ideas about extraor- 
dinary men, whom death has no right to attack. At last 
she had to give in ; and she cried bitterly. Her only conso- 
lation was in frequent repetition to herself of certain words 
the dead man had murmured in her ear : " There are bad 
businesses which can be arranged .... I have made it all 
right." This memory cheered her so much that though she 
sincerely grieved for him, at times she even smiled jn her 
woe. 

In the evening, while, in her room alone with Virginie, 
who made fun of her, she tried to explain all her confused 
feelings, whose complication alarmed her, the rest of the 
family were taking tea in the Red Drawing Room. For a 
long time conversation was very grave and unctuous ; the 
assembled company chanted a mournful refrain to an air 
suited to the subject. It was M. de la Farlede who broke 
the charm. As he was preparing his second glass of grog, 
he suddenly exclaimed : 

" I have reckoned it all out. We may take it for granted 
M. Trayaz was worth eighty millions." 

" How do you know that ? " asked M. Lejail. 

"Why, I got it from M. Sucquier, to be sure. I was 
talking to him for a long time this afternoon, and I don't 
imagine, my dear brother-in-law, you will dispute his 
authority, though you do dispute most things. He told me 
positively that when M. Trayaz first returned to Europe, he 
possessed a fortune of sixty millions, invested in real estate 
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in France and in America, and that reckoning" some recent 
speculations of his, and what he saved out of his yearly- 
income and interests, this fortune has been increased by a 
quarter if its value at the very lowest. M. Sucquier thinks 
too that it was his intention to devote a portion of it to the 
founding of a university for the Yankees, but to leave the 
rest to his family. Let us be generous, and do things on a 
liberal scale, let us give forty millions to his university, 
there remain forty millions for oiu^elves. You will will- 
ingly grant me that Casimir and the ex-gardener are quite 
out of the running. According to his agent, finding us all 
equally amiable and worthy of his interest, M. Trayaz had 
given up the idea of favouring any one of us. We are 
henceforth three co-heirs, our mother-in-law, you and I. 
The third of forty is thirteen or nothing" at all. I am con- 
tent with my share, I declare myself satisfied. What an- 
swer can you make to that, eternal caviller ? " 

*' I reply in the first place," answered M. Lejail, " that 
the university of Chicago cost more than a hundred millions. 
In the second place I should like to know what commission 
M. Sucquier expects for his liberality." 

*' Aren't you ashamed, Lejail ? " retorted M. de la Farlede 
opening his nostrils, and rearing his crest. " How can you 
joke on a day like this ? Do you forget that the man to 
whom we owe so much died this morning ? I wear mourn- 
ing for him in my heart, and have not, like you, any in- 
clination to laugh; although he was very disagreeable 
sometimes, his memory will always be dear to me." 

*' I am quite agreeable ! But do tell me, what's to come 
of Sal in all your calculations ? " 

*'Sal! Who is Sal?" 

" Don't you remember Sal, the American girl poor Casi- 
mir told us of one evening, of whom M. Trayaz had said 
that her little finger was worth more than the whole of Mile. 
Verlaque's person ? Believe me, however devoted you may 
be to the dead man's memory, beware of Sal ! " 

A regular outcry reached the incorrigible pessimist from 
every corner of the drawing-room ; he was accused of de- 
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lighting to calmnniate the dead and torment the living. 
He had to bend his back, and stop his ears ; with bowed 
head, he let the storm burst and pass over him. Huguette 
said never a word. She did not believe in Sal; she sus- 
pected Casimir, who was given to romancing, of having in- 
vented the American girl. Besides, she was secretly per- 
suaded that after a fortunate revulsion of feeling, M. Trayaz 
had restored Mile. Huguette Lejail to favour, and that she 
herself would be principal heiress. She had not settled any 
precise sum, but she was sure of her case. 

When M. Lejail had had his share of reprobation, it was 
M- de la Farlede's turn for his calculations to be pulled to 
pieces. With his own consent he was found too generous 
to the Yankees ; every quarter of an hour a little more was 
pared off from the university to be handed over to the 
family; by the end of the evening it had nothing left, 
everything had been taken from it If millions bring spleen 
to those who possess them, they sometimes intoxicate those 
who do not. Every one felt a prosperous wind blowing 
over his head : they were no longer wishing, but in i)os- 
session. 

Their conversation, which had grown very eager, was 
interrupted by mournful bowlings. Soeur Eugenie had ex- 
pelled Wasp from the chamber of death, into which he 
persisted in making his way, and had sent him up to the 
villa in care of Sam, who had just tied him up. His lament- 
able howling caused a secret feeling of uneasiness to all 
these reckoners of gold and silver. They separated and 
went to bed ; but their slumbers were disturbed by the 
same noise, and till morning they cursed the troublesome 
animal that did not cease to call upon Death, who has never 
yet given up anything, to give him back his master. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

After his night spent in wandering ahout on the moun- 
tain, Silvere Sauvagin returned to Hyeres, but he did not 
stay there. He left again at once, with his map and his 
metal box, his knapsack on his back, his trowel in his hand. 
He spent three whole weeks botanising on the Maures 
Mountain, visiting in turn the valleys parallel to the moun- 
tain chains, and those which intersect them, investigating 
the bushes, sounding the marshes, following the course of 
streams, lasing himself in the woods, rising with the sun, 
and thankful fot any kind of dinner or bed that offered 
itself. He was intent on two things. He was seeking cer- 
tain rare plants which were lacking in his collection, or of 
which he had only insufficient specimens, and at the same 
time he was struggling to escape from memories which 
haunted him, pursued him like a fugitive. Whether he 
climbed an ascent bordered with jujube trees and terebinths, 
or plunged down into ravines sheltered by myrtles and 
laurels, or whether at night, worn out and exhausted with 
his day's work, he sought a lodging in some rustic inn, or 
begged the hospitality of a peasant, he said to men as to 
plants : " Don't speak to me of her : Let me forget her eyes, 
her hair, the amber tints of her cheeks, the delicious, linger- 
ing tones of her silvery voice." He sought forgetfulness, 
which of all rare blossoms is the most difficult to find. Still, 
if he did nothing else, he wore out his grief; his long 
tramps procured him healthy oblivion and nights of dream- 
less sleep. He no longer met her in his slumbers ; but 
hardly had he opened his eyes when he saw her again, and 
she was again speaking to him. She accused him in mourn- 
ful tones of being too hard on her : was it her fault if she was 
easily convinced, if she took every one's advice, and some- 
times that advice was harmful ? He would not accept her 
excuses, he replied to her : " The old man was right when 
he said that I would never marry a girl who has no con- 
science of her own." 
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He had adopted a wise regime ; he was not forgetting, 
but by degrees he was gaining calmness. One evening in 
the neighbourhood of CoUobrieres he met the magistrate of 
the district, who had been a great friend of his father's. 
This magnate invited Silvere to come and stay some time 
with him, and Silvere accepted his invitation. The magis- 
trate told him M. Trayaz was seriously ill, and two days 
later M. Noudet came to visit his friend and informed him 
the millionaire was dead. The news made a great impres- 
sion on Silvere :^ 

His feelings toward him were of a very contradictory 
nature : he could have said of him : 

" II m'a fait trop de bien pour en dire du mal. 
II m'a fait trop de mal pour en dire du bien." 

**I forgive you," he thought, "may God forgive you 
too!" 

But his brows contracted when the solicitor told him 
that he, as well as his cousin Casimir, was included in the 
list of persons specially desired by his uncle to be present 
at the reading of the will, which was to take place in the 
painter's house two hours after the funeral. 

"M. Trayaz was truly tenacious in his malice," he ex- 
claimed. " If he thought he was going to inflict on me one 
more mortification, he made a mistake. To be disappointed 
in one's hopes, one must have hopes, and I have none. 
With Casimir it's different. He has the kind of imagina- 
tion that could get oil out of a stone. All the same, he might 
have spared me this." 

The twisted mouth of M. Noudet seemed to be answering 
him with a smile, but, not being a naval lieutenant, Silvere 
did not ask for an explanation. 

The Trayaz possessed in the cemetery at Bormes a modest 
family vault. It was there that the only one of their num- 
ber who had ever made any stir in the world wished to en- 
joy, among the bones of his ancestors, the delights of a repose 
not marred by ennui. Silvere arrived as the procession was 
being formed. He was invited to take a seat in one of the 
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carriages reserved for the family, in which Casimir, who had 
eagerly hastened to the ceremony, had already taken his 
place. The millionaire's funeral had attracted a crowd of 
sight seers. Like Ameline, most of them were astonished that 
an illness of so short duration should have carried off like any 
ordinary mortal a man so rich, so powerful, and so proud. 
They spoke of him as a phenomenon : but even among those 
who admired him the most, there was not one who had given 
him a little comer of his heart. They did him the justice to 
acknowledge he had been open-handed and generous, but 
they remembered he had been hard and morose of speech ; 
that if he did not refuse anything that was asked of him, he 
browbeat those who asked : his savage beneficence, his dis- 
mal, ungracious charity were like a northern landscape 
untouched by sunshine. "^ 

The mistral was blowing that day in squalls, and it was 
not warm. M. Lejail suspected the dead man had ordered 
it so on his special behalf : it was wilful murder, and he 
warned his wife he should not survive this expedition. Sil- 
vere thought that this rough, boisterous weather was well 
suited to the occasion, that the mistral is a keen, bitter wind, 
but that it purifies. ^ 

*' This man," he said to himself, " has robbed my life of 
all that made its charm ; perhaps he has made it more health- 
ful. Sleepy, stagnant water exhales miasma ; there is a secret 
corruption in a slothful happiness." 

The ceremony was short : M. Trayaz had decided that 
only a low mass should be said over him, and that there 
should be no sermon at the grave. Every one was talking, 
but in low tones : there are dead men whom the living fear. 
There was a moment of universal silence when the hollow 
sound was heard of the earth falling on the coffin, while a 
blackbird's cheerful note rang but from a cypress near by, 
and from far away in the valley came the long, lugubrious 
howling of an inconsolable dog. Dogs were created so that 
in this world of vain contentions, there may be one creature 
capable of loving with the divine animal love, that does not 
judge the object of its affections. 
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On their return a sumptuous collation was ready for all 
tliose who were to be present at the reading of the will, in- 
cluding the municipal officials of several neighbouring com- 
munes. When he entered the dining-room Silvere found 
himself face to face with Ameline and her mother; he 
started, made a plunge and got away from them. A few 
minutes later, having accidentally looked her way, he saw 
that the girl was gazing at him, and that there was a mute 
supplication in her eyes. She did not attempt to speak to 
him. She was again under the maternal control, and Mme. 
Verlaque did nothing rashly; she acted according to the 
state of times and seasons : trim your sails according to the 
wind and weather, was her great and invariable principle, 
and before deciding what her conduct to Silvere was to be, 
she was waiting for reliable information, which she would 
not be long now in receiving. 

The hour had struck. For some time now, the youth of 
Lavandon had been assembled on the crest of the little cliff 
which forms one boundary of La Figuiere and shelters the 
Antonine on the north. Boys and girls were curiously 
watching this chalet where more than one destiny was to 
be decided, and whence some would issue with hearts full 
of joy, others with the bitterness of death in their souls. 
It was in vain that the waves, whipped up by the mistral, 
advanced sometimes even to the feet of these bystanders, 
or scattered foam over their faces; they dried themselves 
and stood firm. To the end of all time, everyone will 
delight to watch a wall behind which something is hap- 
pening. 

The interested parties arrived singly or in little groups. 
Without saying a word to each other, they were all trying 
to compose their faces, their attitudes. They affected in- 
difference ; but their emotion was evident from their eager 
eyes, their feverish agitation, the little spasmodic move- 
ments which contracted or dilated their lips. Mme. Limies, 
whose thoughts were always for others, experienced a secret 
anxiety like that of a hen wondering if its chicks will have 
enough grain. Mme. Lejail was very pale and as rigid to 
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all appearances as a rod of iron, but in reality she was vi- 
brating like a violin string". Mme. de la Farlede was very 
red, and though the heat had abated fanned herself cease- 
lessly with her handkerchief. Jules was hanging round 
her, explaining to her in a low voice a splendid idea he had 
got : he meant to write his name in big letters on the poop 
and prow of his yacht, so that no one could take it from 
him. Casimir was twirling his moustache and his legs were 
restless ; he walked up and down, never, however, taking 
his eyes off Huguette : " If that old man," he said to him- 
self, *' has forgiven me my offences, this pretty blonde will 
before long be one of my goods and chattels." The pretty 
blonde took no notice of him ; she took no notice of any- 
thing nor anybody ; but her eyes fixed on space, was com- 
muning with herself. She felt less sure of her good fortune 
than the day before, and from time to time was seized with 
little shivers of doubt and alarm. 

More puffed out than ever, swelling with importance, M. 
de la Farlede was quivering too, but only with impatience. 
He had verified his calculations, and found them unim- 
peachable : a feeling of triumphant certainty is the privi- 
lege of fools. He was already in possession of his millions, 
disposing of them ; he was buying the seignorial chateau 
and the big estates he had so often coveted : he was trans- 
forming his household arrangement, trebling the number of 
his servants. The only question that troubled him was the 
livery he should give to his grooms ; he was hesitating be- 
tween knickerbockers of nut brown kerseymere, and black 
trousers with a stripe. Why not buck-skin knickerbockers ? 
The ex-prefet had a less perturbed mind. He kept his old 
suspicions, well founded or not, and they did not disturb 
him. He had, contrary to his expectations, come back alive 
from the cemetery : this seemed to him so great a gain, that 
he felt he might be easy about secondary matters, now the 
main thing was assured. Of course nothing could be more 
delightful than to inherit property ; but pessimists have one 
r.dvantage over other folk ; when things go wrong they are 
always proved to be in the right. He could laugh at wife 
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and brother-in-law, amuse liimself at their expense, and cry 
" Oh, how you have been duped ! " Living at Le Dattier, he 
had no need for a big income, and the pleasures of a rather 
malicious prophet had greater value there than elsewhere. 

M. Sucquier appeared ; he was livid and frowning. After 
him came Mme. Verlaque, followed by her daughter. Of 
all the women who were present, the little plump lady from 
Hyeres was the only one strong-minded enough to keep en- 
tire self-control, to wear a set face, and dispose as she wished 
of her extensor and flexor muscles. Her daughter had lost 
all self-command ; as pale as Mme. Lejail, she was saying to 
herself continually : " Why is he so angry with me, seeing 
that he knows nothing ? " The young man she was think- 
ing of arrived too before long ; and by the way he walked 
across this room he knew only too well, and looked gloomi- 
ly round its walls, this ingenue sinner should have guessed 
that he knew everything. 

The studio of the old painter, of which M. Tray as had 
made his work-room and bed-room, was a great chamber, 
oblong in shape. The furniture had been removed, and for 
this occasion replaced by several rows of seats, facing a lit- 
tle platform with a table on which were a serge cloth and a 
glass of water. M. Noudet was standing near the window, 
and occasionally looking at his watch. M. de la Farlede 
went up to him. 

" Well, sir," he said, ** what are we waiting for ? It seems 
to me, we are all here." 

*' One moment ! a little patience ! " replied the lawer. " I 
have just received a telegram . . . ." 

He was outside the door before his sentence was finished. 

" Who can he be getting telegrams from ? " asked M. de 
la Farlede of his brother-in-law. 

" Who knows ? " replied M. Lejail. " Perhaps he is in 
telegraphic communication with the dead man." 

** My dear fellow, when will you stop making unseason- 
able jokes ? " answered M. de la Farlede. 

He allowed that jokes were admissible sometimes, but 
not all jokes at all times. He added : '' I don't half like that 
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man^s face. If I may venture to say so, our uncle would have 
shown more consideration for his family if he had had his 
last wishes conveyed to us by a notary whose mouth was not 
all awry." 

Thereupon some maintained that M. Noudet was always 
laughing, others that he never laughed. This discussion 
served to pass time. 

Suddenly the door opened, and M. Noudet reappeared. 
To the astonishment of every one he was accompanied by 
three strange ladies ; a mother and her two daughters. The 
mother was of no particular age ; her daughters, who had 
just attained their majority, were so much alike that it was 
necessary to look closely at both, to distinguish one from the 
other. They were in travelling costume ; their little winged 
toques were showing signs of travel, and their skirts were 
dusty. They had come from America ; and had travelled 
express from Calais to Toulon. They had been invited to 
pay a visit to La Figuiere and had arranged to arrive by the 
end of May ; a letter Mr. Brodley had received had obliged 
them to hasten their departure. Although they had made 
all possible speed, they had not been able to arrive in time 
for M. Trayaz's last moments, or even for his funeral. Their 
passage had been delayed by bad weather, they arrived for- 
ty-eight hours late, but they had arrived at last, and fore- 
warned by their telegram, M. Noudet had decided to wait for 
them. Polite as he was to every one, he seemed to show 
them a quite special deference. He carefully placed them 
in the best arm-chairs in the front row ; then, addressing 
himself to the members of the family, he told them he was 
going to open the will. 

" Pray explain to us first though," said M. de la Farlede 
rudely, " what these three intruders are doing in here ! " 

Raising his voice so that it might be heard in every cor- 
ner of the room : 

" Monsieur," lie replied, " these three intruders are the 
widow of the late M. Christophe Trayaz, and their twin 
daughters. Miss Meg and Miss Sally Trayaz." 

A thunderbolt had fallen amongst them : a cry rose from 
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every mouth. The bachelor was married, and he had two 
daughters I What treachery I after the first outcry, a mourn- 
ful stupor fell upon all. Though no one said a word, all 
loaded the dead man with curses and insults, reproaching 
him for his outrageous perfidy. They thought him more 
guilty than he really had been ; occasion had made him do 
a thing he had never dreamed of doing. It was not his 
fault that on his return the previous year to the United 1 
States, when he saw once more the twin daughters borne to 
him by the widow of his best friend, he had been so charmed 
with them that the idea of having them with him had over- 
come the antipathy that had grown up in him for their 
mother, and he had resolved to inform his relations of his 
secret marriage in this very month of May. " You offer me 
of your own accord," she had said to him, " what you have 
always refused me." The three American ladies looked per- 
fectly innocent. They did not appear to suspect that they 
were a public calamity, one of those scourges sent to man by 
the God of vengeance and of judgment; that the havoc 
wrought by their sudden appearance in all these minds so 
suddenly disappointed in their hopes was comparable* only 
to the ravages effected by hail in a vineyard or by an inva- 
sion of locusts in harvest- time. They had seated themselves 
in the chairs offered them by M. Noudet, and calm, placid, 
and impassive seemed to be quite remote from all that was 
passing around them. The looks of hate directed against 
them did not in the least trouble the serenity of their con- 
sciences ; they possessed that faculty for isolation which is 
as characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon uace as of water spiders. 
Sam, who had had the honour of being admitted to the as- 
sembly, was enjoying this spectacle : he found it most amus- 
ing, and reflecting on the unexpectedness of the vicissitudes 
of human affairs, was once more registering a vain oath he 
would never make a wager again about anything. Silvere 
was indifferent, but surprised, and remembered what his 
uncle had one day said to him : *' I am in a Jack-in-the-box ; 
I love startling people." So he had been all his life, and con- 
tinued to exercise his talent after his death. 
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One man, though, nearly died of this coup de t?i4dtre 
that Sam found so amusing: this was M. de la Farlede. 
He grew crimson, and his wife feared he would have a fit 
** That notary is lying I " he stammered, and for some sec- 
onds remained voiceless, pulseless, a lifeless heap on his 
chair. They wanted to offer him smelling salts, he signed 
to them to leave him alone. When he came to himself, he 
perceived that the notary, who had not been lying, had be- 
gun to read, and he heard that M. Trayaz had left two ex- 
ecutors, one of whom, it seemed to him, was called Mr. 
Brodley. What did it matter? He thought also that he 
heard that the whole of this royal property was equally 
divided between Miss Meg and Miss Sally Trayaz, who were 
charged with the payment to their mother if she did not 
marry again, of two hundred thousand francs a year till the 
day of her death. 

By this time he had acquired that insensibility to blows 
which concentrated rage can give. But still he felt a faint 
hope again springing up in him. Though the buzzing in his 
ears that had followed on his cerebral disturbance did not 
allow' him to catch quite all that M. Noudet was saying, he 
argued from certain explanations, which seemed to him 
very complicated, that there was still twenty millions more 
to dispose of. That was enough to make a family happy. 
But, alas ! how many there were to divide it among ! M. 
Trayaz did not leave a penny to M. Sucquier, but he left 
important legacies to several communes of the neighbour- 
hood, to his farmers, his servants, Sam at the head of them, 
and magnificent bequests to several charitable institutions 
in France and America. He left Mr. Brodley, as a mark of 
his affection and gratitude, the modest sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars, *' not daring," he said, " to offer him more, 
for fear of troubling his peace of mind." 

*' You'll see we shall not have a penny," M. de la Farlede 
said to his wife with a despairing smile. 

He was mistaken. M. Trayaz left two hundred thousand 
francs to his sister, Mme. Limies, the same to each of his 
nieces, to his grand-niece Huguette, his grand-nephew Jules, 
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and his nephew Casimir. His nephews by marriage were 
not mentioned. At this moment a little stifled cry proved 
that the philosophical Casimir had just experienced an 
agreeable surprise. 

"I bequeath my property of La Figuiere, with all its 
appurtenances and dependences . . ." There M. Noudet 
paused, something had got into his throat. M. de la Far- 
lede half sat up : even in his despair, this optimist^s hopeful- 
ness could not be entirely eradicated. 

" Now's my turn perhaps," he thought. " I should not 
have been in such a hurry to judge him ; he would of course 
leave La Figuiere to an agriculturist decorated with the or- 
der of merit." 

"I leave my property of La Figuiere,'* went on M. 
Noudet, ** with all its appurtenances and dependences, to my 
nephew ..." 

M. de la Farlede sat up quite straight this time. 
' *' To my nephew . . . Silvere Sauvagin." 

M. Noudet was seized with another fit of coughing ; he 
had to stop again and drink a glass of water. Silvere was 
so startled he suddenly roused from his torpor ; but his eyes 
expressed anger rather than delight. 

" I know him," he said to himself : " There'll be a condi- 
tion attached, and it will be impossible to accept it." 

" To my nephew Silvere Sauvagin, on the express condi- 
tion that he marries Mile. Ameline Verlaque within three 
months. Should he refuse to conform to this condition I 
mean La Figuiere to revert to my daughter Sally, who will 
look after it well, and spend much of her time there. To 
facilitate the voyages this will necessitate, I leave her my 
yacht." 

Jules did not move; with his tongue out, he had been 
sleeping for some moments like a top. The three American 
ladies soon left to go to the cemetery, and ask forgiveness 
of the dead man, because they had not been able to receive 
his last sigh, or attend his funeral. On the way Sal ex- 
plained to her mother and sister, who did not know a word 
of French, the principal clauses of the will. Meg seemed 
22 
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satisfied ; Mme. Trayaz was less so. She preferred capital to 
an income, and objected to prohibitory clauses. 

" Well, my dear Hector," said M. Lejail to his brother-in- 
law, " was I right in being afraid of Sal ? " 

M. de la Farlede had no longer the complexion or the 
manner of a man on the verge of apoplexy, he was as yel- 
low as a guinea, and behaved as though he wei'e possessed. 
What added to his rage was that the fatal sentence had been 
conveyed to hin^ by a solicitor who, he persisted in believ- 
ing, jeered at him. He apostrophised him violently, abused 
him, shouting at him sometimes that the marriage was no 
marriage, sometimes that the will was worth nothing, and 
that he would try to upset it To which M. Noudet politely 
replied : 

" I am at your disposal ; be so good as to come to my 
rooms, and we will go through it all together, you shall see 
the documents." 

His wife who hated too se3 the spectacle he was making 
of himself, carried him off. All along the avenue and even 
to the threshold of the villa, which he was eager to leave, 
and shake the dust thei»eof from his shoes, he poured forth 
his rage, declaiming tragically against the dead man, whom 
he denounced as the meanest, most despicable of men. 
Fields and orchards re-echoed to the sound of his voice. 

" Well, really, your uncle Hector is a wonderful fellow," 
said Casimir to Huguette, whom he had succeeded in catch- 
ing up, and by whose side he was walking. *' If any one 
had told him five years ago that his wife and his son would 
in one day inherit four hundred thousand francs, he would 
have blessed his good fortune. That's what comes of getting 
ideas into one's head ; of playing with big figures : it's a 
game that grown-up folk should be forbidden to play at, as 
we forbid children to play with matches. He has set fire to 
his brain, it's burning still, and will never go out. Of course 
as far as I am concerned, if my uncle had thought well to 
leave me the million he almost promised me at Lavandon, 
that wouldn't have disturbed my peace of mind, which is 
less easily troubled than that of Mr. Brodley. But we must 
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be reasonable. His two hundred thousand francs will double 
my little fortune, which I lay now at your feet. If you dp 
me the honour of marrying me, you will add to it your two 
hundred thousand. Mme. Limies will give you the half of 
hers ; that means seven hundred thousand, and by one legacy 
and another we shall still be millionaires one day. My dear 
little cousin, I adore you : give yourself to me, to me alto- 
gether. Dieu ! how we shall amuse ourselves ! " 

And he devoured her with his eyes. She had just had a 
great disappointment. But as Sam said, she had nerve, and 
as her father said, she was like a cat that can fall from an 
upper story without breaking a limb, and jump up and run 
away. 

She came to the conclusion that Casimir could be sensible 
sometimes. 

" Mon cousin,^'' she replied, " there's some truth in what 
you say. Come to Le Dattier one of these days, and tell me 
again . . . perhaps I shall believe you at last . . . But let's 
talk of Silvere ! " 

"Ah, yes, let's talk of Silvere," said Casimir. " There are 
some happinesses one is not proud of, and morsels which 
stick in the throat, but one manages to swallow them . . . 
a fine theme for verses ! " 

While they were thus talking together, the subject of 
their remarks had gone down to the beach. Seated at the 
foot of a pine tree, his arms crossed, his face beaten by the 
wind, he watched the foaming, billowy sea, which seemed 
to him to portray the state of his mind. Though he was not 
yellow like M. de la Farlede, nor raving like a maniac, he 
also was apostrophising the dead man. He did not call him 
a wretch, he was saying to him : 

" You were the most cruel and ingenious of tyrants. In- 
capable of happiness yourself, you would not have any one 
else happy. You spent the last year of your life in torment- 
ing me, and you torment me still from the tomb." 

He had thought to return that very day to Collobrieres ; 
but now it was too late, and he decided to spend the night 
at the inn in Lavandon. First of all, though, he meant to 
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see his property. He left the pinewood he was in, climbed 
a hillock, from the top of which he surveyed the magnifi- 
cent domain, which had been given to him that he might 
choose between the shame of keeping it, and the grief of re- 
nunciation. What tortured him most was, not that he had 
to renounce possession of this kingdom, these vines and for- 
ests, plains and mountains, but the thought of the joy it 
would have been to him once, to offer his inheritance to a 
certain girl without a conscience, if he had not one even- 
ing .... The thought of it made his blood boil. 

He caught sight of M. Sucquier who was at the end of 
the avenue, either waiting for him, or seeking him perhaps. 
Silvere advanced towards him, and when there was only a 
distance of twenty or thirty yards between them : 

" Monsieur Sucquier," he called out, " don't look so upset I 
We must be brave in our misfortunes, fortune has its re- 
verses .... Oh, stay where you are : I would prefer that 
we should converse at a distance .... M. Sucquier, please 
tell me, how much did La Figuiere bring in last year ? " 

'* Farms, forest and vines, it brought in about one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand francs." 

"A pretty figure, ma foil and mainly due to you. 
I should be mad to lose the services of such a clever 
agent . . ^. To-morrow, Monsieur Sucquier, we will talk at 
closer quarters." 

And he went awayj leaving the agent petrified with sur- 
prise, overjoyed, and saying to himself : 

'* That's how ownership changes the point of view ! " A 
little further on, Silvere saw coming towards him Mme. 
Verlaque and her daughter, who, though he did not know 
it, had both been on the lookout for some time now for an 
opportunity to accost him. Mme. Verlaque always came 
easily through the most embarrassing difiiculties ; point- 
ing to Ameline, she said to him in gracious, indifferent 
tones : 

*' Since he has given her to you, cher monsieur^ take her 
and be happy." 

" Many thanks, madame ! " he replied ; " but first I have 
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a little explanation to demand from her : allow me a mo- 
ment's private conversation with your daughter." 

And without waiting for her permission, he took Ame- 
line by the hand and led her to the kiosk where some weeks 
before M. Sucquier had laid before this catechumen his 
edifying instructions. She trembled like a leaf ; but by de- 
grees grew reassured. He made her sit down opposite him, 
and looked fixedly at her. He discovered that the charm 
was not broken. No, the secret, irresistible charm was 
working still, and as of old, he thought of the little magic 
dog, whose bark had such sweet sounds that its music 
brought forgetfulness of all the ills of life. 

" She does not come under the common law," he thought, 
" it would be absurd to judge her by the code of ordinary 
morality. She is so beautiful, everything ought to be for- 
given her." 

After a long silence : 

" Ameline," he said to her, " I am ready to marry you, 
but I ought to tell you I shall not accept M. Trayaz's 
legacy : I have my reasons and will tell them to you later. 
Don't be under any mistake, I have nothing to offer you 
but the meagre salary of an assistant naturalist in the 
Museum de Paris. We shall have a hard time at first ; we 
shall live on our love, our hopes and privations. What do 
you say ? " 

She did not believe him ; she was persuaded he was mak- 
ing trial of her : if she had believed him, her reply would 
have been the same : 

"You know," she said, "poverty has no terrors for 
me." 

"That is right. But sometimes I have strange whims. 
One day I knelt at your feet, I would like to see you a ma 
ment at mine." 

He had not to ask twice. Kneeling before him, she was 
like one of those sweet serious angels in sacred pictures, who 
make music round the child Jesus with viol and rebec. 
Her face wore an expression of virgin modesty and celestial 
goodness ; he would have liked to enshroud her with clouds 
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of incense, to scatter before her branches of lilies and roses ; 
he rejoiced that now she had lost her wings she could not 
take flight to Paradise, her home, which had lent her to 
earth. And yet he had brought her to his feet, and was 
looking scornfully at her who had been the delight of his 
heart, and who now was only a beautiful dream, an adorable 
chimera for him. 

" My fair penitent, speak : I am listening. Have you not 
a confession to make to me ? You say you have no fear of 
poverty ; have you never wished to be rich ? Has the devil 
never tempted you ? During your stay here, has your heart 
always been faithful to me ? " 

Mme. Verlaque had foreseen this and had said to her : 
" If he question you, don't go and make foolish confessions ; 
he knows nothing, and can know nothing ; he is hard and 
proud, and will never pardon ; if you confess, you are lost. 
Deny everything ! " And she denied. 

" Why do you suspect me of want of faith ? Why do 
you do me this wrong ? " 

" Take care, a word may save or lose you. Let me im- 
plore you to be sincere, perfectly sincere : your future and 
mine depend on it ... . Your great fault is, you are too 
easily led. Have you never had bad advice given you ? 
Has it never been hinted to you that M. Trayaz was in love 
with you ? Have you never made any advances to him ? 
Have you never done or said anything that could make 
him believe you were ready to marry him ? " 

*' Never," she said unhesitatingly, "" never I " 

He looked sadly at her. 

*' You are ready to swear it." 

Then suddenly, putting his hand on her mouth : 

'' No, don't swear ! for Grod's sake, don't swear ! Ah, un- 
liappy girl ! The evening you came to that old man, who 
would not marry you, I was in ambush near the open win- 
dow. Is it true that he told you the story of the man who 
sold his shadow ? Is it false that he said to you, * Mile. 
Ameline Verlaque, you are very lovely, but you have no 
conscience ? ' " 
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She clung weeping to him : he disengaged himself, and 
pushed her away. 

*' Better die," he said, " than marry a wife I could neither 
respect nor believe, and who would oblige me one day to 
lose all self-respect, or kill her." 

He looked so angry that she was frightened, and when 
she was frightened she closed her eyes. This time when 
she again found courage to open them, he was gone. 

As he went by the house to get back to the main road, 
which leads to Lavandon, he noticed a young girl, rather 
thin, and with light brown hair, pale complexion, small 
delicate features, short, fine, rather humorous nose, bending 
down by a dog kennel, with a dish in her hand. It was 
Miss Sally Trayaz, who on her return from the cemetery had 
made up her mind to console an inconsolable dog. For 
three days Wasp had refused all food. Coaxing and caress- 
ing, sometimes threatening him with her switch, haranguing 
him in French and English, she had got him to eat at last. 

" He has finished it all ! " she cried out triumphantly to 
Silvere, showing him the empty dish. " But what patience 
I had to use ! " 

After that, she stood for some moments looking at him, 
her head erect, her face perfectly unmoved. It seemed to 
him that the eyes of this Franco-American girl were de- 
manding La Figuiere of him. He bowed respectfully and 
left her. 

"She is insatiable," he thought; "like her father, she 
will die of indigestion." 

He was walking up the big eucalyptus avenue, when he 
heard some one calling him. He turned round and caught 
sight of M. Noudet running after him. 

" Where are you going ? " said the notary. " I know 
there has been a room got ready for you here. Miss Sally 
Trayaz told me to excuse her to you for the liberty she has 
taken in coming to your house to stay without your leave ; 
she declares it's the correct thing with cousins german. I 
was to tell you also she is very anxious to have a talk with 
you." 
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Silvere frowned : he had vowed to remain some hours at 
least without speaking to a woman. 

" I am going to sleep at Lavandon," he replied, " and to- 
morrow I shall be at Collobrieres, where I shall draw up a 
renunciation in good form. Since my cousin german wishes 
to talk with me, I shall have the honour of paying her 
my respects to-morrow morning. Tell her that henceforth 
she need have no scruples, that she is not in my house, but 
in her own." 

And as the notary was beginning to protest : 

''' Mon cher monsieur Nottdet, go and make enquiries, 
hunt up all the rumours that are current. They are only 
rumours, I grant you ; but what difference does that make 
to me ? I am not going to have it said that my submission 
to M. Trayaz has brought me one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs a year. Even, after his death my uncle is a great 
tempter, and always excelled in the art of making others 
unhappy. What would you have ? I cannot alter myself, 
and I have always preferred misfortune to disgrace." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

He kept his word : next morning he overcame his re- 
pugnance so far as to present himself at an early, even an 
unearthly hour, at La Figuiere, in the hope that Miss Sally 
Trayaz would not yet be up, and that he would get off with 
leaving his card. He was in just the same gloomy mood as 
the day before, and felt an invincible antipathy for this un- 
known cousin german, who seemed to him much too eager 
to relieve him of his inheritance. Our hearts are like that ; 
we do not want to take for ourselves, but we don't like those 
who do take. 

He was out in his calculations : as if she had guessed 
his secret intention, Sal had been up very early, and at the 
moment of crossing one of the big, open spaces in the park, 
he saw her advancing up an avenue to meet him. She felt 
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that it is more comfortable to be in the open air, when one 
wishes to say certain things which should not be heard by 
the indiscreet. Not yet having been able to get mourning, 
she had chosen out of her frocks the one that was most 
sober in hue, and tied round her waist a black sash. Her 
rustic hat, which she had trimmed with black ribbons, was 
of a very peculiar shape : Silvere decided, rightly or wrong- 
ly, that she had the face and form of a little quakeress, but 
was certainly not the least little bit like an angel. She 
was accompanied by Wasp, whom she was keeping in order 
with her riding switch. '* You see," she said, shaking hands 
with Silvere, " he is already rather fond of me." 

" And very obedient to you," he replied. 

" Ah, I am trying gentleness and kindness. Last night 
he slept on a rug near my bed . . . But, mon cousin, is it 
true . . . what M. Noudet told me yesterday evening . . ." 

** He told you the bare, simple truth." 

"Is it possible you are giving up your right to this 
beautiful house and estate and all its belongings ? I am in 
love with La Figuiere ; it's the most delightful place I have 
ever seen. I love America, but I could easily reconcile my- 
self to living here." 

" That's a fancy you can soon gratify if you wish." 

" Ah, yes ; but I should not be happy in the most beau- 
tiful spot in the world if I had a conscience full of remorse, 
and I should have, if I thought I had taken from you 
everything you possess." 

" Quakeresses have their hypocrisies," he thought. " Ame- 
line is untruthful, she is not a hypocrite." 

Sal had seated herself on a garden bench ; he was stand- 
ing before her, leaning on his stick. 

'* Wasp, do give over. I have told you before it's no use 
hunting for him, you won't find him. Get it into your head 
now that I am taking his place, and come and lie down at 
my feet .... Cousin," she continued, "you are quite de- 
cided not to marry Mile. Verlaque ? How beautiful she is ! 
Might I ask you what it is you object to in her ? " 

" I object to her having no mind of her own, or if that 
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suits you better, of having always the mind of the last per- 
son who spoke to her, whoever that may be, and it sometimes 
happens that last person is a rogue." 

" Oh I that is bad, very bad ! It is better to have a bad 
character, than to have none at all. But often when we 
have been angry with people, we forgive them, and often 
too, when we have given up a thing, we want it back again. 
There is no hurry about this, take time to think it over." 

*' What should we gain, if I do ? " he replied drily. 
** Never, believe me, never will I marry Mile. Verlaque." 
And to himself he said : '' Quakeresses like to make believe, 
and play a part, Ameline can't do it." 

Sal had scolded Wasp for his restlessness, but she her- 
self was very restless. She had risen, now bending double 
the whip in her hand, now tapping the bench with it. The 
open space they stood in was bordered by great eucalyptus 
trees, at the foot of which were intertwined climbing roses. 
She plucked a rose-bud ; by turns she examined it with as 
much attention as a fakir in ecstasy could bestow on the 
contemplation of the end of his nose, and by turns rubbed.it 
mechanically against her cheeks and lips. At last she 
made a plunge : 

" Cousin, there is one way of setting it all right, I wish 
it may approve itself to you. You do not know me, but I 
know you. Last year, my father told me all about you, 
and in his letters since gave me the rest of your story. I 
reproached him with being too hard upon you, and threat- 
ened to defend you against him. I like you, you are some- 
one ; I like a man to be someone .... Yes, there is a way 
of arranging it all, of sparing you all regrets, and me all 
remorse . . . ." 

She had spoken with head averted. Now she faced Sil- 
vere, stood straight before him, and with scarlet face looked 
him in the eyes : 

" Cousin," she said, " will you marry me ? " 

He thought she was making fun of him, and replied : 

" You would be very n^iuch surprised, ma cousine^ if I 
were simple enough to take you at your word." 
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" You think I am joking ? " she answered indignantly. 
" I tell you I am serious, very serious." 

He did not know that it had long been her dream, as she 
had confessed to her father, to offer herself, if ever she be- 
came rich, to a young man who should be poor, but pos- 
sessed of genius, and thus gain the right to look after him 
and provide him with all he might need. All the same, he 
had a kind of suspicion of these things as he looked into 
her little gray eyes, and saw reflected there strength of 
purpose, and a soul that was generous though it was proud. 

" I should do well for myself ! " he thought. " I should 
be her second Wasp, and according to my deserts she would 
give me the whip — or dainties. She is a chip of the old 
block, her father over again." 

" You don't like my way out of it all ? " she said, recoiling 
a step. " You could not endure me ? " 

*' How could that be, ma cousine f You console un- 
happy dogs, and do not scorn a poor man .... I am 
deeply touched by your offer. But alas! I cannot accept 
it." 

"Why not?" 

" Would you marry a man whose eyes and heart carry 
the imprint of another woman ? " 

" I thought you cared no more for Mile. Verlaque." 

" My reason for not marrying her is that I care for her 
too much : I should be capable of allowing her anything, 
forgiving her anything." 

" Yours is a truly singular case ! " she said with a little 
irony and some resentment. ** It is too deep for me : Ameri- 
can girls are not taught how to solve such complicated 
problems." 

"Then, too," he went on, "you do me the honour of 
saying I am someone. Should I be any one any longer 
if I were to marry Miss Sally Trayaz and her thirty mil- 
lions ? " 

This reason seemed to her, if no belter, still more com- 
prehensible than the first. 

"As you please; you don't like my plan: I have an- 
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other to propose to you. I will take La Figuiere, and shall 
have the pleasure of living there ; but I will pay you its 
rents, or if you wish, you could have the value of the prop- 
erty duly assessed, and I will pay you its price." 

"' That's impossible I I had only a conditional right to 
La Figuiere, and I have forfeited it by refusing to fulfil the 
condition. What you propose would be a pure fraud on my 
part, and piu^ benevolence on yours. There are burdens I 
cannot bear." 

This time she grew quite angry. She struck the ground 
with her foot : 

" This is really too much. You refuse everything I pro- 
pose. How can one possibly get on with you ? You have 
a most detestable disposition, cousin . . . Forget Sal or re- 
member her, I don't care which you do, you will never be 
anything to me." 

She was going away ; by persuasion, almost by force, he 
managed to bring her back, to induce her to take a seat again 
on the bench, and then sat down himself by her. He under- 
stood at last that this was a soul in which there was more 
generosity than pride. For a long time he talked to her 
almost tenderly, telling her what esteem and admiration 
she inspired in him. 

" You shall be," he said, " my Dame de Bon Secours. If 
ever I am in distress, or even in difficulty, I will come to 
you : I vow that in such case I will accept your help or 
your gifts, without shame or blush, and will owe you great 
obligations without feeling their weight." 

'• You are growing kinder, and almost reasonable," she 
said, brightening. "That's the first nice thing you have 
said. But you will have to let me know how you are get- 
ting on. Will you write to me sometimes ? " 

'* As often as you like." 

" You see. Wasp, he is getting on, if we take great pains, 
we shall make something of him yet .... But, cousin, do 
accept some little thing from me to-day. I want you to, oh, 
I want you to so much. Do what I want this once. What 
will you ask of me ? ' 
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"Give me that poor flower you are crushing in your 
fingers." 

'' It will be faded this evening, ask me something much 
more valuable." 

She begged so earnestly, he ended at last by saying: 
" At the other end of La Figuiere, by the water's edge, in a 
pine wood, there is a little chalet built by an old painter 
and called the Antonine. You know it — you spent an hour 
there yesterday with our sweet relations, who did not give 
you a very warm welcome. I love the Antonine, give it to 
me, and if you want to crown your goodness, give me as 
well a cow and a boat." 

** The Antonine is yours ! " she cried radiantly. " I will 
get M. Noudet to make out a proper deed of transfer. Oh, 
what a good idea of yours ! But now I come to think of it, 
having a cow means you will want a field ; I will give you 
a field — a big one ; you will allow me to enlarge your little 
property." 

*' A little, but not too much, please." 

" And then I will refurnish the chalet, freshen it all up, 
and improve it . . . ." 

" Not too much, ma cousine, not too much I " 

" And you shall have two boats." 

" No, that I can't allow. One will be quite enough." 

" Oh, what a good idea of yours I Yes, I will enlarge 
the Antonine, and improve it according to my own 
ideas ..." 

" Not yours, ma cousine, mine, if you please . . . ." 

" Leave me alone : if you are obstinate, I am still more 
so. I mean the chalet to be a little Paradise, where you will 
come and spend your holidays. How glad I am I We shall 
be neighbours, we will lunch and dine together, walk to- 
gether, quarrel with each other and tell each other our 
minds, and you will teach me botany. We will be such 
good friends .... And then, my father told me you knew 
English : I write poems, I will read them to you, and if you 
don't understand them, I will explain." 

And this last consideration delighting her more than all 
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tlie rest, she clapped her hands for pleasure ; and so let fall 
the rosebud she had squeezed in her fingers and rubbed 
against her cheek ; and Silvere picked it up. 

A quarter of an hour later, he was on the way back to 
Collobrieres. His mind was very full, and he had no 
thought of looking for plants. Sometimes he was thinking 
of a pair of grey eyes, whose owner had reconciled him with 
the human race, and telling himself a woman's friendship 
can bring much happiness into a life. Sometimes his 
thouglits were of the Antonine : it was his ; however Sal 
might arrange it, it would be a domain just big enough for 
him, a delicious nest for a little bird, that meant to grow 
great one day. Suddenly a face he could not forget put to 
flight in a moment every other idea ; he could see nothing 
but Ameline Verlaque, that most perverse of all innocent 
girls ; he thought of her smiles, her untruths, all she had 
said, the great tears that had rolled down her face, and his 
heart contracted. 

Divided between plans for a radiant future, and memo- 
ries of the bitter past, he went his way with high head, leav- 
ing firm foot-prints in the white dust of the highway, cheered 
by a rose-bud he held in the corner of his mouth ; as he was 
walking with his back to the sun, he could make sure too, 
that he had not sold his shadow, which stretched out before 
him as he went along. 



THE END. 
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